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WHAT WILL YOU MEET NEXT? ae oN 


Waar will your next picture be... a portrait, 
an interior, a landscape, or a herd of goats? 


Whatever it is, you'll be ready for it. ..if your camera 
is loaded with Agfa Plenachrome Film. 


Plenachrome is extremely versatile. You can depend 


on it to deliver top-notch results on the widest range Pp L & N A C cad R (@) M & 


of miscellaneous subjects. 
FILM 


It has high speed, wide latitude, beautiful emulsion 
balance, and is fully sensitive to all colors except 
spectral red. It may be developed by inspection under 


red safelight. G e | 


Ask your dealer fur Agfa Film. Made by Agfa Ansco 


Corporation in Binghamton, New York. 


ASK FOR AGFA FILM AND GET BETTER PICTURES 
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@ We recommend for its artistic and esthetic value 


the book of forty photographic masterpieces 


by ADOLPH FASSBENDER, F.R.P.S. 


“Pictorial Artistry”. . .»] 5° 
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With Leitz, Hektor Rapid, £/1.4 lens in ‘micrometer focusing 
mount, $295.00. With f/1.5 lens in micrometer focusing 
mount, $275.00. Genuine cowhide carrying case, $25. extra. 


A few of the features which make “Better Pictures 
with BOLEX” not a slogan, but an actual fact. 


‘e Automatic threading mechanism 

e Subtracting and adding footage counter 
@ Parallax-correcting view-finder 

e@ Turret for three lenses 

© Variable speed from 8 to 64 frames 

© Forward or reverse action by hand crank 
e Clutch instantly disengages spring motor for rewind 
© Single frame release— for stills and animation 


e Critical visual focuser which magnifies through lens 
and ground glass 
@ Provision for attaching electric motor 
















GOERZ- Accessory Lenses Now Made 
for BOLEX 

We are happy to announce that, by special 

arrangement, the C. P. Goerz American 

Optical Company is now making telephoto 

and wide angle lenses for BOLEX. 











AMERICAN. BOLEX CO., Inc., 
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The world’s finest 16mm 
motion picture camera 









Precision-made product of E. Paillard & Cie., of Ste. Croix, Swit- 
zerland, celebrated throughout every civilized country since 1814 
for their precision instruments, the BOLEX Motion Picture Camera 
and Projector offer greater and more vital advantages in the 
making of amateur pictures of professional merit. 


BOLEX, at a price no higher than other fine cameras, offers 
you a focal plane shutter; Leitz, Hektor Rapid, f/1.4 lens and 
a shutter speed of 1/30th of a second at 16 frames. With 
BOLEX, you have the attributes of the professional — achiev- 
ing lap dissolves, slow motion, animations, superimpositions 
and fades. BOLEX further presents to you countless other out- 
standing advantages which definitely stamp it as the world’s 
finest motion picture camera in the substandard field. 






BOLEX PROJECTORS, too 


are winning countless 
new users 


These fine projectors equal, in their own right, 
the performance and versatility of the BOLEX 
camera. The Model G-16, for 16mm film, has an 
SOM Berthiot £/1.5 projection lens; shutter 
adjustable for two or four obdurations (single 
or double blade) making possible speeds as 
low as 12 frames without flicker or, with sin- 
gle blade shutter, will fill 18-feet screens in 
large auditoriums. Fast rewind; resistance and illuminated 
meter giving lamp reading in watts; cooling system forcing di- 
rect draft to film through aperture permitting projection of 
“stills’’ for an hour, if desired, without blistering; locking film 
guides prevent jamming; positive film protection; entirely gear 
driven; gate and presser plate of stainless steel; 750 watt bril- 
liancy. $210.00. Carrying case, $15.00. 


The model G-816 is identical with the G-16, except that. it is designed tor ; 
both 8mm and lémm film. Two optical systems, instantly changeable from f 
8mm to lémm, $235.00. Carrying case, $15.00. Excentered lens for 8mm 

projection permitting same size in 8mm as is obtained with 50mm, 2 inch 

tens in 16mm projection, $15.00. Write for catalogue, P-11 
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to be a popular sport among ama- 

teur photographers. Our recent 
suggestion that it would be a good thing 
to find a short, descriptive name for cam- 
era fans loosed a flood of letters, some of 
which you will find among this month’s 
“Letters to the Editor” on page 60. 

Practically every writer suggests a dif- 
ferent name. We agree with Dr. George 
R. Richards that “Slop” is an unbecom- 
ing designation for the amateur photog- 
rapher, although Mr. Tucker, who pleads 
for “Slop,” is willing to have himself re- 
ferred to as one. 

Other names suggested include “Am- 
cam,” “Amat,” “Ampho,” “Amphotog” 
and “Camfan.” Every one of these is 
more descriptive and to the point than 
“Slop.” Apart from that, all of them 
sound a bit outlandish. Perhaps that is 
because we haven’t become accustomed 
to them as yet. However, you will have 
to decide for yourself which one, if any, 
you wish to use. We'll leave it up to you 
as to whether any of them will become 
common usage. 


CYetes each other names seems 


MATEURS frequently complain that 

their attempts at selling occasional 
spot news pictures to newspapers are not 
as successful as they hoped they would 
be. 

No amount of marketing advice will 
change the fruitlessness of these attempts 
as long as our amateur news photograph- 
ers keep on taking their time. Speed in 
getting the news picture to the paper is 
even more essential than good quality. 
Even assuming that you were the only 
person present with a camera when a big 
news story broke and that, consequently, 
you had no competition, a delay of sev- 
eral hours can still make your picture 
completely worthless. 

Whenever you feel that you really have 
“got something,” don’t stop to develop 
and print your pictures in your own 
darkroom. Chances are that it is not 
equipped for speed work. Take the un- 
developed negatives to your local paper 
or picture syndicate branch, tell them 
what you have, and if your subject war- 
rants, they will handle your negatives in 
the manner most suitable for their pur- 
poses. 


NEW book, “The Fun of Photog- 


raphy,” by Mario and Mabel Sca- 
cheri will make its appearance soon. 
Most of you know the Scacheris as good, 


faithful contributors to the pages of Pop- 
ULAR PHotocraPHy. We have known for 
months that they were working on this 
book and it is really a great success. You 
will recognize many of the pictures on 
its pages and several of the chapters as 
those which have appeared in past issues 
of “Pop Photo.” 

The thing we like most about this book 
is that it talks about photography in 
terms that are not too technical. It builds 
up the important theme of how to get 
the most enjoyment out of your picture- 
taking. It does not labor long with for- 
mulae and technical headaches like cir- 
cles of confusion, gammas, and what have 
you—but deals more with the idea of how 
to go about making pictures. 

It is well known that most amateurs 
devote too much thought at first to the 
less productive technical phases of pho- 
tography. They expend their effort in 
trying to do fancy and complicated things 
rather than endeavoring to master the 
important art of seeing a picture before 
they take it. 

In judging Salon exhibits, photo con- 
tests, and in the selection of material for 
the pages of PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY we be- 
come increasingly aware of the fact that 
many amateurs are more skillful in the 
technical operation of the camera and in 
the manipulation of their negatives and 
prints than they are in sizing up a pho- 
tographic subject and knowing how to 
record it. They have the most trouble 
with composition, human interest, tonal 
values—those qualities which make a 
photograph outstanding. 

We are glad indeed that the Scacheris 
dwelt on this particular phase while not 





NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The enormous volume of mail! which reaches 
this office daily necessitates our making 
definite regulations regarding material sub- 
mitted to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Contributors must enclose adequate return 
postage with their manuscripts and pictures. 
Any contribution which lacks such postage 
cannot be returned. 

Furthermore, we cannot assume respon- 
sibility for any unsolicited material which 
comes to us. However, every possible care 
will be taken to insure the proper handling 
and safe return of your contribution. 

Those submitting pictures are asked to 
indicate clearly whether the prints are to be 
considered for Pictures From Our Readers, 
Print Criticism, or the Salon Section. If the 
pictures are to illustrate a manuscript, or are 
submitted as a complete feature in them- 
selves, they should be marked “Editorial 
Material.” 

We appreciate the privilege of seeing your 
work, and are always looking for good 
material, but we ask you to please cooperate 
with us in this matter of handling it.—ED. 











overlooking the essential knowledge 
needed in the use of the camera, devel- 
opment of films, and the making of prints 
with all the tricks thrown in. It’s a book 
you can thoroughly enjoy. 


O doubt, you have seen prints made 

by William Mortensen’s famous 
Powder Tone and Abrasion process. We 
have published several in recent months 
and one is featured on page 50 of this 
issue. 

You may have wondered what the se- 
crets of this process are and may have 
wished to try your hand at it. To sat- 
isfy this curiosity, we have persuaded 
William Mortensen to describe, for the 
first time, his process for publication. 
Next month we will run the first install- 
ment of his series on this subject, giving 
you what amounts to the only truly “in- 
side” and “correct” information on Pow- 
der Tone and Abrasion printing. 

Others have written about this process. 
But it is nevertheless “secret” for the 
time being. Mortensen originated and 
developed it, and while he has taught it 
to his pupils in his School of Photography 
at Laguna Beach, Calif., every one of 
them had to sign a pledge that they 
would continue to keep it secret. 

Now Mortensen himself gives the first 
authentic description of the process. 
Here’s your chance to learn how to make 
Powder Tone and Abrasion prints. 


UR enthusiasm carried us away 
when, in our May issue, we stated 
that Amazinc Srorigs, recently acquired 
by our publishers, was the first pulp 
magazine to boast a direct color photo- 
graph on the cover. We have been 
advised by the Trede-Lemmerz Studio 
of New York City that they made a Ko- 
dachrome shot for the cover of the No- 
vember, 1937, issue of Crime Busters 
magazine. Consequently, we hasten to 
correct our mistake. 


HE camera you are craving for today 

may be ready by 1950. Present-day 
cameras incorporate many a feature that 
seemed fantastic only twenty years ago, 
and roughly a score of years from now 
they will be vastly changed. 

That will the camera of 1950 be like? 
Based on what seems both desirable and 
probable to him, Harry Champlin under- 
takes a forecast in the August issue of 
Poputak PuotocraPHy. He visualizes the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Here is a section of a 
picture by famous column- 
ist Ted Cook, to be fea- 
tured in the August issue. 
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A full day of hard work by Nickolas Muray and nine expert 
assistants was necessary to produce the picture shown above. 
It was taken for the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency, to 
be used in publicizing Libby, NcNeill and Libby's cocktail 
spread. The natural color shot was made from a height of 7 
feet with a Tri-Color camera mounted on a Salzman tripod. 
A total of 35,000 watts was used in lighting the small setup. 
At the right you see how this picture was worked into a 
full color advertisement in "The Woman's Home Companion." 
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HERES SOMETHING NEW FOR SANDWICHES! 
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THe FINEST OF ITS KIND 


100 FOODS, EACH 





IN PHOTOGRAPHING 





by GRAY STRIDER 


You'll enjoy this story of how Nickolas Muray, famous 
New York photographer, makes his noted pictures. 


EN people stare tensely at a table 
less than forty inches square. It 
is set out with a silver tray of 
Fourth of July canapes and crystal 
glasses filled with golden punch. Olives 
and pimentoes decorate the toothsome 
tidbits with gay firecracker motifs. Nap- 
kins on which the firecracker design is 
repeated are stacked beside the tray that 
gleams against the blue linen of the 
tablecloth. 

But this is not a garden party or a 
penthouse whirl. It is a food set-up in 
the big studio of Nickolas Muray, two 
blocks north of the Ritz at Eighteen 
East Forty-Eighth Street, New York. 


And thanks to Mr. Muray (pronounced . 


“Mew-rye”) and the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, you and I are allowed 
backstage with one of the masters of pho- 
tography, watching him shoot an adver- 
tising illustration. . 

Thirty-five thousand watts of light 
stream on the little table making the food 
flame and scintillate like the Russian 
crown jewels. A Tri-Color Camera— 
looking like a seven sided miniature 
monster and costing around two thousand 
dollars—glares down from a height of 
seven feet. It is supported by a light 
but tremendous Salzman tripod, eleven 
feet tall. The camera is always high up 
for a food job. You shoot down on the 
set always. 

Two women food experts are giving 
last minute touches to the food on which 
they have been working since ten o’clock 
in the morning. It is now three in the 
afternoon. Dorothy Kirk, Food Editor 
of the Women’s Home Companion, has a 
minute pair of tweezers with which she is 
manipulating the black olives and red 
pimentoes that form the firecrackers. 
She is followed by her pretty assistant, 
Dorothy Lewis, who has a tiny brush in 
her hand. Miss Lewis smooths over the 
olives and pimentoes with a coating of 
olive oil. That will make them shine in 
the finished photograph. 

Charles R. Prilik, art director of the 
J. Walter Thompson Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, is stage manager of the set. In 
a white butcher’s apron, he is all over 
the place—inspecting the food, making 
last minute suggestions, examining the 
lights, studying the angle of the camera, 





and scrutinizing the set to see 
that it conforms with what he 
wants to illustrate, namely, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby’s 
cocktail spread. 

Joe and Peter, Muray’s 
technical assistants, are mov- 
ing spots, photofloods, and 
screens. Marion Meredith, the 
competent blonde-haired girl who is the 
photographer’s right hand man, is at the 
foot of a step ladder on which Nickolas 
Muray stands, staring down into the 
camera. She hands up to him a cello- 
phane tracing of the food advertisement 
he is about to shoot. In every advertise- 
ment, there are certain musts. Specific 
space must be reserved for the name of 
the company, the name of the product, 
and lines of advertising copy. It is a 
delicate problem for the photographer to 


Libby’ 


There's real appetite appeal in this shot showing one way of serving Swift's bacon. 
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P Banco 


s corned beef hash appears irresistible 


is startlingly natural Muray photograph. 


fit his composition into this arrangement. 

Constance Hunt, the stylist, leans up 
against a box and rests her tired feet 
while she checks on the accessories. Yes, 
the tablecloth is the right shade of blue. 
It doesn’t turn gray under the powerful 
illumination. At least a dozen cloths had 
been tried and discarded before the per- 
fect color was found. 

“Why do you come a thousand miles 
from Chicago to get a picture of canapes 
and punch?” I asked Mr. Prilik. 
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“A one-page color advertisement in a 
national magazine costs us around twelve 
thousand dollars,’ he answered. “We 
think Muray is the best food photog- 
rapher in America. We get him for these 
jobs because we can’t take chances when 
that much money is involved.” 

Unperturbed, Muray stands on top of 
his ladder—a man of medium height— 
remarkably high forehead—slim figure. 
His eyes are the eyes of an artist but his 
hands the hands of an artisan. His voice 
is incredibly deep. He started life in 
Hungary as a wood engraver. Next he 
became a photo-engraver. Finally he set 
up as a photographer in Macdougal Al- 
ley, New York, U. S. A. 

“Peter, bring the scale,” he says quietly. 

The assistant places a gray-scale chart 
on the table beside the food. It has ten 
stripes on it, running from white to solid 
black. This is used to compare densities 
of the three color negatives. 

“Turn off that main light, Joe,” Mu- 
ray calls. 

The powerful Mole Richardson light 
which swings out on a crane dead cen- 
ter over the table is put out. Muray 
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This picture was taken last Janua 
sive group of men gathered in 


Visible in the picture are: 1, Steichen; 


Crowninshield of Condé Nast Publications; 3, Major 
Albert Stevens, aerial photographer; 4, Charles Beck, 
enthe, and 6, Lejaren 
iller, photographers; 7, William Messerschmidt, ad- 
Frank Eltonhead of “Ladies 
9, Anton Bruehl, pectaaraphors 10, 
ur Gerlach, pho- 

tographer; 12, oo Perley, advertising executive; 
photographer; 14, Frank Case, 


onmeeing executive; 5, Arnold 
a 


vertising executive; 8, 
Home Journal’; 
Arthur Weiser of “‘Vogue’’; 11, Art 


13, Paul Hesse, 
of the Algonquin; 15, 
Frederick Bradley, photographer; 17, John 


» when an impres- 
New York’s famous 
Hotel Algonquin to pay tribute to Edward Steichen. 


uzzie Green, photographer; 16, o 
: oyle, West- a 
inghouse official; 18, Barker Devin, camera manufac- 


Left: It's difficult to 
make meat loaf appear in- 
teresting, but, Muray...has. 
done it in this photograph 
for "McCall's" magazine. 


? 


Below: Ruzzie Green took 
this shot of Muray in fenc- 
ing togs. An accomplished 
swordsman, Muray has won 
two national sabre titles. 
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begins to model with the 1000-watt spot- 
lights. Five are arranged about the 
set. He orders one raised. Another low- 
ered. Others are shifted about. Finally 
four photofloods are turned on the set. 
The photographer stares at the layout 
again. “That silver,” he says, “we'll need 


a 


Frank 


owner 


turer; 19, Harry Beck, engraving executive; 20, Martin Bruehl, and 21, Paul Outerbridge, 
“U. S. Camera”; 23, Paul oo advertising executive; 24, Arthur Muray, 25, Clarence W 


27, Vaughn Flannery, and 28, Gor 


on Aymar, advertising executives; 29 
Nickolas Muray, and 32, Stanley Resor, advertising caeenlive. e 4 


Several others 


iguel Covarrubias, artist; 30, 
that were 





two screens to blot out that reflection.” 
Peter and Joe draw up two screens 
made of muslin, about ten feet square. 


One is placed over. the_,still-life—eight 


feet above it. Another is put opposite 
the camera, high up. Powerful movie 
flood lights are trained on each piece of 
muslin. After much changing around 
the reflections from the silver tray are 
killed. 

Muray twists the twelve-inch Goerz 
Apochromat Artar lens a trifle. He stops 
it down to f 90. Then he doubles up 
his fist in front of one eye and regards 
the set. 

Peter has slipped in the three glass 
plate holders. Joe holds a Weston ex- 
posure meter in his hand. The ten thou- 
sand watt top light is turned on. 

“Take a look, Charlie,’ Muray says, 
getting down from the ladder. Prilik 
mounts it and gazes into the ground 
glass. 

“Stir up the glasses, please, Dorothy. 
We don’t want sediment in the bottom.” 

“Okay by me, Nick.” Prilik gets off 
the ladder. 

“Shoot,” Muray turns to Peter who 
presses the bulb. 

And so another Libby, McNeill & Libby 
food picture is in the bag. Or almost. 
For this is just the test shot. The glass 
plates must be developed before the ac- 
tual illustration is made. 

The food experts are getting ready 
for the next picture which will be pink 
meringues filled with fruit salad. The 
job is a highly specialized one, for food 
which is to be photographed must be 
prepared to look good. The taste doesn’t 
matter. Hours are spent in making a 
simple tray of canapes. Color, size, tex- 
ture, design—everything counts. 

While waiting for the plates to be de- 
veloped, I follow Muray to his office. We 
pass through the enormous kitchen. It 
contains a large white gas stove, kitchen 
cabinets, tables, chairs. 

(Continued on page 82) 


World-famous photographers gather to honor Edward Steichen. 







hotographers; 22, T. J. Maloney, publisher of 
ite, Jr.. and 26, Henry Flannery, photographers; 


Hi Williams, photographer; 31, 
present do not appear in the picture. 


Taking Pictures In 
With Artificial Light 


The making of pictures in full color is simple. The author, 
famous for his Kodachrome shots, tells you how to go about it. 


' , JHILE outdoor photography with 
Regular Kodachrome is a fas- 
cinating hobby, color work 
reaches its artistic peak indoors, where 
the photographer has complete control 
of his backgrounds, quality of light, light 
arrangement and light intensity, and in 
addition can facilitate his color composi- 
tions by the use of colored lights as well 
as colored subjects. 

Color work under controlled conditions 
like these permits the camera artist to 
extend his creative range almost in- 
definitely, far beyond any point he can 
hope to attain in monochrome. 

For filming with artificial light, a spe- 
cial Kodachrome film, known as Type A, 
has been developed. This film is pre- 
cisely balanced to give accurate color 
rendition under photoflood light. The 
Type A film can also be used in daylight 
with a compensating orange filter to cut 
out the excess of blue in daylight. Ex- 
posure in daylight with the filter is ex- 
actly the same as for Regular Koda- 
chrome film. 

Perfect Kodachrome work with arti- 
ficial light calls for two things—absolute 
exclusion of daylight and accurate place- 
ment of the photoflood lamps. If day- 
light seeps in, a displeasing “duo” color 
effect may develop, with curious blue re- 
flected light. If lamps are placed too 
close to the subject, or too far away, un- 
derexposure and overexposure result, 
and if they are located to give an in- 
correct angle of lighting, harsh shadows 
may mar the color quality. 


pictures, every part of subject 
and background should be illu- 
minated, so that a complete 
color transparency results. This 
rule, of course, does not apply 
when accents or masses of black 
are deliberately introduced as 
essential points of the color ar- 
rangement. 

To avoid shadows, a flat front 
lighting is needed, which means that 
lamps should be placed as near the cam- 
era as is practical. When a fully trans- 
parent color background is desired, it 
may be illuminated separately by lamps 
so arranged that the subject casts no 
shadow on the background. Backlight- 
ing with a photoflood directed from the 
back and to the side of the subject, is 
often practical. 

Distance of the lamps from the sub- 
ject is critical, as light diminishes at a 
rapid rate when the light source is moved 
further from the subject. For instance, 
two photoflood bulbs in cardboard re- 
fiectors, four feet from a subject, are very 
nearly equivalent to three bulbs at five 
feet or four bulbs at six feet. Distances 
should be measured. 

The exposure table shown on the fol- 
lowing page is an accurate guide for gen- 
eral illumination with average color sub- 
jects. The critical color worker will wish 
to utilize additional lights at strategic 
points to provide highlights and model- 
ing and to brighten any shadow spots 
that the general lighting does not cover. 

I might suggest that the novice begin 
by experimenting first with simple flat 
lighting, keeping a record of exposures, 





Generally, in interior color work, 
shadows should be avoided. In most 
Subject 
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The distance of the bulbs from the subject 
is critical as light intensity diminishes rap- 
idly with distance. Two bulbs at four feet 
are about equal to four bulbs at six feet. 


If more than one bulb is used, the light 
of the bulbs overlaps. Consequently, the 
Kodachrome exposure tables for photoflood 
light are calculated for overlapping light. 





Amateur Chas. S. Stein, Beverly Hills, Calif., took 
this picture of the author on a West Coast visit. 


the number of lights used, and at what 
distance from the subject. By matching 
these records with the resultant trans- 
parencies, you will have an accurate 
guide for future successés. As you pro- 
gress in your experiments you can grad- 
ually bring into use additional lights for 
more unusual and interesting effects. 

In the exposure table on page 12, where 
more than one bulb is indicated, it is in- 
tended that their light be superimposed 
on one area. However, this rule must 
sometimes be qualified as, for instance, 
in a head-and-shoulder portrait. The 
face, in a picture of this sort, will usually 
be the lightest area in the picture and if 
the strong central “hot spots” from all 
the bulbs are superimposed on it, it will 
be overexposed. In such a case, the 
bulbs should be adjusted so that the 
edges of the “hot spots” frame the face, 
while the dimmer marginal circles of 
illumination overlap on the light skin 
areas. 

When using photofloods, the photog- 
rapher should make sure that the volt- 
age in his electric lines is not below that 
for which the bulbs are rated. As voltage 
declines, the color temperature of the 
bulbs falls off and the light grows weaker 





In portraits, where a central light area is 
surrounded by dark areas, such as hair, 
etc., it is best to stagger the “bright spots 
from the bulbs and increase the exposure. 
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INDOOR EXPOSURE TABLE 
For Kodachrome Film Type A 
Using Photoflood Lamps in Kodak Handy Reflectors 





























Number of Mazda No. 1 Photoflood Lamps in Kodak Handy 
Reflectors (either size) and distance from Lamps to Subject. 
Shutter Speed Diaphragm Stop Diaphragm Stop | Diaphragm Stop 
in Seconds f 2 435 f 45 
1/20 2 at 4 ft. or 
or 3 at 5 ft. or 
1/25 4 at 6 ft. 4 at 3 ft. 
1/5 1 at. 7 ft or 1 at 3% ft. or 
or 2 at 10 ft. or 2 at 51% ft. or 2 at 4 ft. or 
1/4 3 at 12 ft. or 3 at 7 ft. or 3 at 5 ft. or 
4 at 14 ft. 4at8 ft. 4 at 6 ft 
1 1 at 16 ft. or lat 9 ft. or 1 at 7 ft. or 
2 at 22 ft. or 2 at 12 ft. or 2 at 10 ft. or 
3 at 28 ft. or 3 at 16 ft. or 3 at 12 ft. or 
4 at 30 ft. 4 at 18 ft. 4 at 14 ft. 

















No. 2 Lamps as in table. 


With No. 2 Photoflood Lamps in small Kodak Handy Reflectors, use two lamps where three 
are shown in the table. With the larger Kodak Handy Reflectors (Model B) use half as many 








and more yellowish. The photographer 
can do nothing about the yellow but he 
can provide additional lights or use them 
nearer at the low-voltage hours. Most 
electric companies will be glad to pro- 
vide a chart showing the hours at which 
voltage is low. 

For his supplementary and modeling 
lights, the photographer can use ordinary 
electric bulbs, bearing in mind that these 
give a light more yellow than photo- 
floods. New bulbs should be used, as old 
ones grow black with age and this black- 
ening causes the light to lean toward the 
yellow-orange. 

As a rule, the camera should be placed 
about as far from the subject as the 
lamps used for general illumination. Line 
up the lights with the camera. 

In experimenting, each photographer 
will discover methods of lighting which 
will best express his way of seeing the 
world; in other words, his own concep- 
tion of the esthetic. Creative work is 
bound to reflect one’s own personality. 

My eye is best pleased with the results 
obtained from the use of a bank of three 
or four No. 1 photoflood lamps in a line 
with camera and subject. This for flat 
lighting. For side lighting, I use two or 
three additional single photoflood lamps 
and place them to obtain accent of high- 
light and also to give additional light to 
the darker areas. 

Once he is firmly grounded in the use 


of straight photoflood light with Type A 
Kodachrome, the photographer can be- 
gin to experiment with colored light. 
There are several practical color media 
for him. He may use the dyed gelatin 
sheets used in stage lighting, the tinted 
acetate wrapping material which can be 
bought for a dime a roll at any station- 
er’s, or close-woven cheesecloth or net 
coated with a solution of kitchen gelatin 
in which he himself has dissolved the 
chosen dye. These last, when dried flat, 
are stiff like buckram and fairly durable. 
They can be easily replaced. 

In all cases, the dyed medium is sus- 
pended in front of the usual photofloods 
in reflectors, with sufficient space be- 
tween medium and reflector for ample 
ventilation. The tinted sheets should be 
examined periodically as some dye col- 
ors, especially blue, fade in strong light. 
Fading, of course, changes the color of 
the light and with it the color photog- 
rapher’s results. 

A good manual on stage lighting will 
help the photographer calculate the ef- 
fect of particular colored-light combina- 
tions, but details must be worked out in 
practice. Colored light alters the hue of 
any contrasting surface it touches, and 
will vary with the quality of filter ma- 
terial used over the lamps. 

In general, a colored light tends to 
bring out its own color and change any 
other color upon which it falls. Unusual 





effects may be obtained by crossing col- 
ored lights on the folds of draperies. For 
instance, blue light crossed with yellow 
tends to give white highlights on the tops 
of the folds, but shadows in the folds 
will be green and yellow and blue and 
all the other mixtures of blue and yel- 
low light. Red light crossed with blue 
gives purple highlights, with mixtures of 
red and blue in the shadows, and green 
light crossed with magenta at a 45-degree 
angle gives a cold blue effect particularly 
suitable to grotesque subjects. 

Atmospheric effects can be introduced 
with colored lights—steel blue or light 
green for moonlight, magenta for sunset 
lighting and a combination of amber, red 
and magenta for firelight. Emotional sug- 
gestion can also be obtained by use of a 
dominant color—red for danger or anger, 
blue for calmness and repose, yellow for 
a joyous quality, green for mystery, vio- 
let for gloom or melancholy. 

With any colored medium over the 
photographer’s light sources, the light in- 
tensity is reduced. Hence, there must 
be an increase in exposure, which varies 
with the character and depth of the color 
of the filter used on the lamps. It is ad- 
visable for the photographer to make a 
series of test exposures after he gets his 
color gelatins or silks and work out a 
data table from the results. From such 
a table, he can ascertain how near to the 
subject a particular colored light source 
should be to obtain a particular result. 

At this point, it may be well to warn 
users of photoelectric exposure meters 
not to accept their readings literally on 
certain colors, particularly green. Such 
meters, like the eye, are hypersensitive 
to green—which means in practice that 
greens will be underexposed if meter 
readings are followed literally. The Ko- 
dachrome worker who wants to use a 
photoelectric type of meter should obtain 
from its manufacturer a graph of its sen- 
sitivity to various colors, and detailed 
advice on how to use the meter and in- 
terpret its readings in color work. 

—»— 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This concludes the 
series of articles on the use of Kodachrome 
by Ivan Dmitri. We trust they have been 
helpful to you in your attempts to master this 
new medium. 

Mr. Dmitri is.at work on his book, “How 
- he with Your Camera,” to be published 
, pO of interest to our New York readers 
is the exhibition of color reproductions of 
Mr. Dmitri’s work at the Kennedy Galleries, 
785—5th Ave., New York, N. Y., during the 
first three weeks of June. A catalogue of 


this exhibit will be mailed without charge 
upon request to the Kennedy Galleries. 
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woe | lights may be used to obtain 
special highlights or illuminate shadows. 


lf using ordinary electric bulbs, remem- 
ber that their light gives a yellow cast. 


Backlighting, with an extra photoflood 
light to one side of the subject and con- 
centrated on the background, helps give 
full transparency and overall color. 


Double or "crossed backlighting” with colored 
light on the folds of draperies gives many 
interesting effects, the color mixture vary- 
ing from the top to the depth of each fold. 
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A Leader 


by 
WICK EVANS 


Western Correspondent for 
Popular Photography 


Harry Champlin proved that fine- 
grain development does not re- 
quire sacrificed emulsion speed. 
In this interview he tells you 
about his continued search for 
the perfect miniature negative. 


HE YEAR is 1909. The scene is a 

small town in Pennsylvania. A boy 

stands before a drugstore window, 
his eyes shining. For there, amidst all 
the bottles and gaily-colored boxes, is a 
camera. A beauty, the boy thinks, and 
obviously worth every cent of the $1.25 
for which it can be purchased. 

The scene changes. This time the small 
boy is working feverishly. He is picking 
huckleberries. Snakes, bugs, and a burn- 
ing sun mean nothing to him for he has a 
goal: the camera. 

Two hundred and fifty quarts of huckle- 
berries sold, the boy comes out of the 
drugstore. In his possession is the cam- 
era. But he is not as gay, as pleased as he 
thought he would be. As a matter of fact, 
he is sad. There is a reason. There isn’t 
another quart of huckleberries left to be 
picked. The crop has been ravished. The 
lad has his camera, but sad to relate, he 
has no money to buy films. 

Today that huckleberry picker’s name 
is known wherever men and women 
gather to discuss photography. He is 
Harry Champlin, inventor, teacher, and 
philosopher. 

There is a trite word which expresses 
better than any other the personality and 
character of Harry Champlin. It is 
dynamic. He is of about medium height 
and sturdily built, with broad shoulders. 
His hair is black and since his gestures 
are impatient and sudden, a lock often 
falls over his eyes which are also black 
and deep-set. 

Perhaps one of the best ways of de- 
scribing him is to say that he is impatient 
of anything that stands in the way of his 
success, and that there is no place in his 
scheme of things for people who are not 
either successful or on their way up. To 
put it into his words, which, in keeping 
with his personality, are staccato and to 
the point, “I believe that if any youth in 
this country were to be imbued with the 
desire to make a million dollars, that re- 
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Harry Champlin (left) and Rex Hardy, Jr., capable young staff photographer for "Life" 


magazine, earnestly discuss chemicals in 


gardless of his antecedents and ‘pull,’ if 
he sticks to that goal and brushes every- 
thing else out of his path but the one 
thought, ‘I’ll make my million,’ he can do 
is 

Champlin’s career is a good example 
of that philosophy. He knows what he 
wants, and is getting it. 

Since 1915 he has believed in the future 
of the miniature camera. His belief has 
been so strong that he has worked out 
250 different formulas for the develop- 
ment of negatives. Each one is better than 
its predecessor. The best known is 
Champlin’s No. 15. And that formula, he 
says, came about through an accident. 
While experimenting, he accidentally 
spilled a chemical which he had not used 
before into a retort with other chemicals; 
and from that error he proceeded on a 
new theory which eventually evolved into 
his present, widely-known developing 
fluid. 

At the beginning of his experiments, 
and to this day, he insists that he is not a 
chemist but a photographer. “I just ex- 
perimented with chemicals that pertained 
to photography,” he says. “I’d go through 
a list of chemicals from a manufacturer’s 
catalogue until I found something which 
interested me. Then I'd go to the drug- 
store and buy fifteen cents’ worth of that 
chemical and experiment with it.. When 
I found a result that made me feel as if I 
had something, I'd try it out among my 





The Camera of the Future 


What will the camera of 1950 be like? Will 
it have automatically coupled diaphragm 
and shutter? .. . What will its lens be made 
of, and what size film will it take? .. . If 
you are interested in these and many other 
equally exciting questions, don’t miss Harry 
Champlin's forecast on what he believes 
the camera of the future will be like. His 
article will appear in the August issue of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 











Champlin's pleasant Beverly Hills shop. 


friends. Then I’d send samples away to 
be analyzed. I still have nothing more 
than a general knowledge of chemistry.” 

Champlin runs a fine camera store in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., but this shop differs 
from most. There are no elaborate coun- 
ters nor staff of salesmen. Instead, you 
find a quiet salon with mounted prints 
ranged about the walls. There are com- 
fortable chairs and lounges and the cus- 
tomer, regardless of his status, can always 
be assured of courteous treatment and 
help in solving his photographic problems. 

Mrs. Champlin handles most of the 
trade, while her husband supervises the 
technical part of the business. Harry says 
of his wife, “No woman can live with a 
man fifteen years and hear nothing but 
photography all the time without know- 
ing what it is all about. Since the time 
when I used to make use of our bathroom 
for a laboratory she has interested herself 
in the field and as a result has a mar- 
velous photographic knowledge. She is a 
photographer of no mean ability.” 

When Harry Champlin was given praise 
for his contributions to photography, his 
remarks were characteristic of him. 
“Above all things,” he said, “I am striving 
for the perfect negative and the know!- 
edge of how to get it. That is not entirely 
for others but for myself as well. And 
anything that I do for photography I do 
for myself. That applies even to this shop. 
When I help people, they in turn help 
me. It’s the basis for sound business. And 
that’s the reason I specialize in ‘inspection 
development.’ ” 

Rather than development by inspection, 
Champlin’s inspection development is a 
matter of personal supervision of films 
left in his care. During processing of a 
roll of film he keeps careful check on 
time, temperature, and handling. Before 
the roll is delivered to the customer, 
Champlin inspects it carefully. With his 
thorough knowledge of negative values 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Dressed for high altitudes, Major Stevens posed with his cam- 
era just before he made his first long-distance, infra-red photo- 
graph which showed mountains 270 miles away from the camera. 


with fingers that are numbed with 

cold, even through thick mittens; 
looking through goggles that are almost 
opaque with frost; breathing an atmos- 
phere so thin that the head aches 
abominably, lungs expand painfully, and 
vision, movements, and perceptions are 
dimmed by lack of oxygen. 

Add to this a camera weighing forty- 
odd pounds, and the necessity of catch- 
ing “he exact instant when your dipping, 
tilting, and vibrating support is just level, 
and you have some faint idea of the ob- 
stacles to overcome in high-altitude aerial 
photography. Obstacles in spite of which 
Major Stevens, of the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, brought back pictures that allowed 
a ten-diameter enlargement and still re- 
tained perfect sharpness and clarity. 

Any story of aerial photography must 
necessarily be the story of Major Albert 
W. Stevens, whose pioneer camera work 
in the air paved the way for most of to- 
day’s accomplishments. Even with mod- 
ern equipment in cameras, films, and air- 
planes, the aerial photographer’s job de- 
mands a high degree of skill and daring. 
When Stevens, at the age of thirty-one, 
enlisted in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Reserve Corps there was little of 
present-day equipment. That was in 1918, 
and “Old Eagle Eye,” as Stevens was 
known to his friends, had little more 
than his own daring initiative and a sound 
knowledge of photography to work with. 

After a short, intensive course of study 
at the School of Aerial Photography at 
Cornell University he was placed in com- 
mand of the Sixth Photo Section for 
duty overseas. He made his first flight 
overseas with the AEF. in July; in 
November the Armistice was signed. And 
in that short time Stevens received two 
citations and was appointed Chief Photo- 


| OW would you like to take pictures 









graphic Officer of the 
Army Air Service. 
But for all his bril- 
liant war record, 
Major —then Cap- 
tain—Stevens’ work 
was just beginning. 

Stevens’ interest in 
photography began 
back in the early 
1900’s when, as a 
student at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, he 
found that his ama- 
teur photography 
could help to pay 
his way to a degree in science by sell- 
ing photographs for newspaper and 
commercial use. By the time he grad- 
uated he knew as much about routine 
photography as any professional, but for 
many years he made no use of this ability. 
From 1908, when he received his Master’s 
degree until his enlistment in the Army 
he knocked about the United States and 
Alaska as an engineer, in charge of vari- 
ous water power plants, later switching to 
gold mining engineering. He spent long, 
cold winter nights huddled in the huts 
of the Eskimos for shelter from blizzards, 
only walrus meat for breakfast, dinner 
and supper. His main concern then, as 
now, was his job. 

But it was after the war, when he 
could fly with no anti-aircraft guns pep- 
pering him or machine guns sputtering at 
his ship, that be began devising those 
methods which, today, by exact mathe- 
matical formulas, make possible accurate 
plotting of artillery range on an enemy 
position; that laid the groundwork for the 
present industry of aerial mapping and 
surveys. 

McCook Field, at Dayton, Ohio, [now 
known as Wright Field—Eb.] during and 
after the war was the great aerial re- 
search center of the U.S. Army Air Serv- 
ice. From McCook’s personnel came the 
parachute, developed by Major Hoffman; 
night flying equipment, developed by 
Lieut. Donald Bruner; the Wright Whirl- 
wind engine, from the brain of Charles 
Lawrance. And it was at McCook that 
Capt. Stevens plunged zestfully into the 
business of improving aerial photographic 
technique. 

Never did any present day amateur 
photographer ride his hobby with more 
enthusiasm than “Steve” brought to his 
job. And no branch of photography pre- 
sented more problems than shooting from 





CAMERAMAN 


by JACK HANLEY 


Major Albert W. Stevens acknowledges no last 
frontiers in the field of aerial photography. 


the air. The plane should be held level 
during exposures, and as steady as pos- 
sible, demanding a good pilot. Conditions 
of haze which were unknown in ground 
photography had to be contended with 
and in addition, there was the necessity 
for extreme accuracy. And in the early 
’20’s, remember, present day high-speed 
emulsions were practically unknown or 
were in the experimental stage. No one 
had heard of finegrain development, 
ultra-speed panchromatic film, or infra- 
red filters. Indeed, it was Captain Stevens 
who did much of the aerial experimental 
work on these emulsions as they were 
produced by film laboratories. 

One of Stevens’ famous flights was made 
in 1928, with Jimmy Doolittle as pilot, to 
test photographic and other equipment at 
high altitude. For an hour and twenty- 
five minutes the plane climbed steadily 
until, at the maximum altitude the tem- 
perature registered 57 degrees below 
zero Centigrade (70.6 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit). The clock on the instrument 
panel froze up, as did the spirit level on 
Stevens’ camera, and Doolittle found 
the controls difficult to operate because 
of the searing cold. Both men suffered 
from lack of oxygen. Their supply later 
was found to be insufficient for two per- 
sons. 

But Stevens made some eighteen ex- 
posures with his numbed fingers before 
he lost consciousness. Doolittle, too, 
lapsed into semi-consciousness. Their 
descent took forty-five minutes, with both 
men recovering as the plane reached 
lower levels. When they landed, the cam- 
era was covered with ice. Stevens had a 
frozen eyeball, while Doolittle had almost 
frozen his hands. 

Computations showed that they had 
reached the highest altitude ever at- 
tained by two men, some 37,380 feet, and 
when Stevens’ pictures were developed 
they startled the Army authorities. In 
spite of a scattering of clouds they 
brought back pictures made some seven 
miles above the small farms of central 
Ohio where perspiring men worked in the 
fields, that showed every building, every 
road, every field as clearly as though 
taken from a rooftop, covering many 
square miles of the terrain; pictures that 
withstood a ten-diameter enlargement. 
The pictures would have had an inesti- 
mable value in wartime; however, they 
were used for another purpose in this 
case—the computation of altitude by pho- 
tographic means. 
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From an altitude of 20,000 feet Major Stevens took this first record infra-red photograph which shows (1) Mt. Rainier, 270 miles away; (2) 
Mt. Hood, 200 miles; (3) Mt. Jefferson, 175 miles; (4) Three Sisters, 125 miles; (5) Diamond Peak, 50 miles; (6) Crescent Lake, 45 miles. 


High altitude computation in terms of 
feet or meters had always been a more 
or less theoretical affair, made by taking 
barograph (recording altimeter) records 
and working from a fixed mathematical 
formula which assumes certain arbitrary 
temperatures at certain altitudes. From 
this the height is worked out, according 
to the method adopted by the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale. This meth- 
od is not necessarily accurate in the sense 
that an imaginary tapeline dropped from 
the plane would be accurate but it gives 
as close a reckoning as possible. 

But with Stevens’ photos a system was 
worked out for computing exactly the 
height of the plane above the ground; not 
to supplant the F.A.I. system but to be 
used as a further check on its accuracy. 
If two or more points on the ground are 
established and the distances between 
them known from ground survey meth- 
ods, and the focal length of the lens is 
known, the distance between the recorded 
images of the ground points can be meas- 
ured on the photograph and the problem 
becomes a simple geometrical one of 
similar triangles, and can be computed 
accurately to within 1/10th of 1%. 

As luck would have it, the barographs 
on this flight failed to function and it was 
impossible to make the comparison. Many 
other important features were revealed, 

(Continued on page 93) 


In 1933 Stevens made this photo- 
graph of the Metropolitan Area 
of New York City on a single neg- 
ative from a 26,300-foot altitude. 
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Above: One corner of the beautifully equipped workroom maintained for the Photo- 
graphic Reproduction and Research Division of the National Archives in Washington. 
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Above: Photographic preservation of the 
Bill of Rights makes copies obtainable. 





Above: These 35 and 16 mm. census rec- 
ord strips, shown as microfilmed by the 
Census Bureau, save space in storage. 






HOTOGRAPHY is playing an im- 

portant part in preserving Uncle 

Sam’s diary, condensing it to a 
workable volume, and in making the 
many valuable documents and records 
readily available. The National Archives 
are not, as many people think, dead and 
musty records, of interest only because 
they are old and at one time significant. 
They are, for the most part, very much 
alive. 

Students and historians constantly de- 
mand them for use in their research. Gov- 
ernment bodies ask for originals of 
treaties, presidential messages, and con- 
gressional bills. People tracing their an- 
cestry want to look at veterans’ records. 

From a photographic standpoint, the 
National Archives staff includes two dis- 
tinct units. One is the Division of Motion 
Pictures and Sound Recordings, under the 
direction of John G. Bradley, Chief. The 
other is the Division of Photographic Re- 
production and Research, with Dr. Ver- 
non D. Tate as Chief. Behind those two 
somewhat formal titles are beehives of 
photographic activity not often encoun- 
tered off the marble corridors at Wash- 
ington, or anywhere else. 

Uncle Sam’s diary is an illustrated one. 
In the District of Columbia alone there 
are an estimated 5,000,000 feet of motion 
picture film and perhaps 4,000,000 still 
negatives on film and plates, which are of 
historical value. Much of this material 
ultimately will be stored in the National 
Archives building. The motion picture 
film includes more than a million feet of 
World War pictures, agricultural-exten- 
sion pictures, reels showing tribal life 





Documents damaged by fire often can be 
made readable by photography. Above is 
shown the fragment of a charred manu- 
script, and below, the same after it 
was photographed on 
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infra-red film. 





by WALTER E. BURTON 


Photographs from the National Archives Staff 


among American Indians, and an endless 
array of other subjects. Still pictures in- 
clude negatives of all sizes, ages and con- 
ditions, from the famous Civil War photo- 
graphs made by Matthew B. Brady and 
his assistants, through all of the other 
important wars since then, to photo- 
graphic records of present-day events. 
There is also a mass of sound film and 
disc records of historical importance. 

Keeping such valuable photographic 
documents in useful order is one of the 
jobs of the archives photographic staff. 
Other important activities include the 
making of photostatic copies of docu- 
ments. These are available for sale to 
people who have use for them. Documents 
of all kinds are microfilmed for the pur- 
pose of reducing volume and to permit 
wide distribution of recorded material 
without wear and tear on the originals. 
Current activities in connection with the 
National Archives are photographed. 

Making lantern slides for use in educa- 
tional and scientific lectures by members 
of the staff is an important phase of the 
work. 

Unreadable copies of documents dam- 
aged by fire or otherwise rendered nor- 
mally useless are restored with infra-red 
photography. Extensive research is con- 
stantly in progress, aimed toward the 
development of better methods of pre- 
serving photographic materials, making 
photographic records, and improving 
equipment. 

One of the first important steps taken 
in the applications of photography to the 
work of the National Archives was to call 
upon the National Bureau of Standards to 
help investigate a round dozen problems 
relating to photography. The division of 
Motion Pictures and Sound Recordings 
and the division of Photographic Repro- 
duction and Research cooperated in in- 
vestigating numerous problems pertain- 
ing to film preservation, restoration, and 
storage. 

Much of the historical film is on nitrate 
base. Besides being highly inflammable 
and explosive under certain conditions, 
the nitrate base gradually breaks down 
with age, and gives off gaseous nitrogen 
compounds which attack the silver image 
and damage or destroy it. Therefore, 
storage equipment was designed to take 
care of such conditions. Motion picture 
reels will be kept in insulated fireproof 
cabinets, which in turn will be housed 
within the concrete vaults of the main 
motion picture film vault system. 
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Our National Archives are com- 
ing to be largely a matter of 
photography. Government tech- 
nicians preserve and store these 
valuable data on film, saving 
taxpayers thousands of dollars. 


A separate compartment is provided for 
each 1,000 feet of film. Vents connect with 
flues leading to the outside of the build- 
ing, and each film compartment has a 
gravity trap door that will open under the 
slightest pressure of gases given off by the 
film, but which will prevent entrance of 
gases or flame from other compartments. 
Storage facilities equally elaborate are 
being worked out for still film and glass 
plate negatives. 

Although still cameras of various sizes 
are used to copy old records, the most 
promising photographic method of pre- 
serving documents for Uncle Sam is by 
microphotography. This means the pho- 
tographing of records on either 16 mm. or 
35 mm. motion picture film. Sometimes 
70 mm. film is used. The film is placed in 
a reading machine and projected one 
frame at a time on a screen for consulta- 
tion, much as if it were being projected in 
an enlarger. 

The process of making a microfilm is 
not particularly difficult. Anyone who 
has employed a miniature camera, using 
35 mm. film, for copying, has been doing 
a type of microfilm work. The cameras 
used at the archives laboratory are essen- 
tially special copying machines provided 
with the necessary adjustments and con- 
trols to make them convenient and flex- 
ible. Acetate or safety-base film is em- 
ployed because its life (estimated at 500 
years) is greater than that of nitrate film, 
and because it is less inflammable and 
explosive. Although Dr. Tate employs 
both 16 mm. and 35 mm. motion picture 
film for recording documents, he has 
found that the larger size is almost as 
low in final cost, since labor costs are the 
same no matter which size film is being 
processed. 

Microfilming, in addition to preserving 
records on paper and other materials that 
time will destroy, does much to make the 
archives a usable storehouse of knowl- 
edge. For example, a student of geneal- 
ogy, living in California, might want to 
consult old pension records in an effort to 
trace the ancestry of a certain person. 
The original records in the archives 
building at Washington cannot be shipped 
around the country, so the student would 
have to journey to Washington, at consid- 
erable expense, in order to get, directly 
from them, the information he wants. 

But he does not have to leave the West 
Coast, thanks to microfilming. Upon his 
request to the National Archives staff the 

(Continued on page 91) 


Above: Machines copy index cards on 
35 mm. film. The small stack of white film 
boxes on top of the cabinet and the cabi- 
net itself hold the same amount of data. 


Right: A large micro-copying machine 
in use. The volume of some documents 
so copied is reduced as much as 96%, 
resulting in economy of storage space. 


Below: This perfectly laid out and 
equipped darkroom is for the use of 
the skilled technicians on the Ar- 
chives staff. Notice the light walls. 





These pictures were taken 
within a few minutes on 
DuPont Superior film, using 
a Leica G with Summar 
# 2 and Rapid Winder, 


by 
M. H. KORNBLUM 


Amateur photographer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Right: “’Blondie,” a python in the 
Zoo at St. Louis, Mo., has been on a 
hunger strike for 10 years. Here the 
huge snake is being carried out 
for her monthly feeding by force. 


Left: The powerful, stubbornly resist- 
ing reptile is clamped to the ground 
by seven brawny men in prepa- 
ration for the anti-suicide meal. 





Above: Fourteen pounds of ground rabbit and 
horse meat, together with four tablespoons of 
cod liver oil, are shoved into her gaping jaws. 


Left: The audience, mostly women and children, 
view the unique sight with mixed emotions. The 
expressions on their faces “make” this picture. 


Below: Dinner over, Blondie is choked to pre- 
vent her from spitting the food out while the 
meal is massaged into her reluctant stomach. 
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A first-hand story by the man whose 


photographer in action. 


corded for posterity the great master 
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NE of the biggest thrills a medical 
student can experience is to watch 
a world-famous surgeon perform a 

But what chance has the photographic 
addict to watch masters of the lens at 
work? Practically none whatever. 

With the idea of making a motion pic- 
ture short showing some famous photog 
rapher in action I approached Paramount 
Pictures in New York, where Paramount 
News and Pictorial shorts are produced. 
Paramount was convinced that such a sub- 
ject would have considerable general ap- 
peal, not to mention the army of camera 

It was therefore agreed that I should in- 
work has won him the acclaim of his col- 


spellbound as a top-rank concert artist 


peel Students of music sit 
holds forth on the ‘ : 


fans who would appreciate it. 
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prepared for rates Carole 


picture 


This is one shot from Miss Rust's amusing’ series 
“How Not to Undress,” which was featured in “Life.’ 


Photographer Rust 


it takes Carola Rust to turn out illus- 

trations of men who look like charac- 
ters from Dickens. You’ve seen the men 
Miss Rust has done for General Motors, 
Nucoa, Kreml, and Rheingold. The un- 
forgettable pictures of working-men— 
and men who have no work—which she 
has turned out are making camera his- 
tory. 

And, in addition to photographing some 
of the finest male characters which have 
ever appeared in American illustration, 
Carola Rust has done many excellent 
pictures of babies and children for such 
companies as Eastman Kodak, Agfa 
Ansco, and Lysol. Not to mention the 
stunning women she shoots for Saks 
Fifth Avenue, and Primrose House cos- 
metics; the still life for Steuben Glass- 
ware; and Grandma drinking her beer for 
Rheingold. 

Her versatility is amazing. Her bat- 
ting average in color is tops and in black- 
and-white it’s just as good. Life sent her 
to Charleston, S. C., to photograph the 
azalea gardens in bloom; yet she is the 
same woman who did that Rabelaisan 
series for the same publication a while 
back, entitled How a Man Should NOT 
Undress. 

As her husband, Eugene Hutchinson, 


[stakes Carola fest fo rn out And 


THE JULY COVER 


The cover on this issue was reproduced 
from a Kodachrome made Carola 
Rust. She took the picture with a Con- 
tax Il camera and Zeiss Sonnar f 1.5 
lens on the Regular type film. The 
picture.was taken in bright sunlight and 
an exposure of 1/50 second made at 
f5.6. The model is Charles Martin. 
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SHE GETS HER MAR 


You'll enjoy the story of this capable 


woman who got into 


otography by acci- 


dent and who shortly became second to 
none in taking pictures of the opposite sex. 


- 


by MICHAEL TALBOTT 


says: “Carola can photograph anything 
from a toothpick to a threshing machine.” 
He should know. He’s a celebrated pho- 
tographer himself. 

I had admired Miss Rust’s work in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, National Geo- 
graphic, American Magazine, and other 
periodicals, but had never gotten around 
to meeting her. One Saturday morning 
I went over to West Fortieth Street in 
New York; where she has a studio ad- 
joining her husband’s. I expected that 
she would be up in the country or taking 
pictures from the deck of a cruiser on 
Long Island Sound. 

The door was open a trifle when I 
buzzed the bell. I could hear the tele- 
phone ringing like a fire alarm. There was 
a murmur of voices, a scurry of feet. 
Then a woman laughed. 

It was gay, exciting laughter. Carola 
Rust is gay and exciting, too. But her 


head works like a man’s, accurately, log- 
ically, scientifically. 

This brown-eyed, attractive woman, 
who has been an artist since she was 
seven years old, was kneeling on the floor 
painting some Woolworth cups and sauc- 
ers in a classic silver design of the Em- 
pire period. She was doing this with both 
hands bandaged; she had caught a bad 
case of poison-ivy while out in a meadow 
photographing sheep. Beside Miss Rust a 
table was set up, covered with heavy 
damask and exquisite crystal. This was 
a layout for Steuben Glass. Cameras, 
lights and filters made the place look like 
a small edition of Hollywood. 

I picked my way into the room. Before 
I could speak a young assistant yelled in 
at the door: “John Robert Powers is on 
the phone. He says how do you want 
that model’s hair dressed.” 

“Tell him to pile it on top of her head,” 
Miss Rust said without stopping her 
paint brush. 

(Continued on page 89) 


Above: A black-and-white print from Miss 
Rust's Kodachrome shot “The Specialist." 





co Anais NOT A Saint Walaa 


Above: The original of this amusing 
picture, “The " is a lifetike 
shot taken in Kodachrome by Carola Rust. 


Left: Miss Rust’s unusual skill in cap- 
turing natural expressions gives a life- 
like quality to this pleasing portrait. 





Above: The busy excite- 
ment of making one night 
stands has been 

in this shot showing tent 
ropes and m wag- 
ons outside the Big Top. 


Left: Pretty Jean Allen 
puts her charges through 

fr paces preparatory 
te riding about the ring. 


Right: Beauty and the 
Beast. This attractive 
lady trusts the elephant. 


Above: Headliners of the circus and the films, actor 
Ken Maynard and his pony take a bow in the big ring. 


Below: Set up in an empty wagon, this impromptu 
barber shop dees a good busi shows. 


Above: : 
troupe of trained horses 
delights the crowd with 
its excellent teamwork. 


Left: Emmet Kelly, one 
of the show’s funny-men, 








Amateur photographer Lew Landers. 


@ As enthusiastic an amateur photographer 
as you'll find anywhere, movie director Lew 
Landers was quick to seize the opportunity 
of spending an entire day on the Cole Bros. 
Circus lot. Being allowed to shoot pictures 
to his heart's content, Landers kept at 
it from early morning until evening, for- 
ons all about lunch. Some of the many 
ne pictures he took are reproduced on these 
pages. Landers used a Model Iii Contax, 
fitted with a 50 mm. Sonnar f 2 lens and 
loaded with Super-X film. lt is noteworthy 
that throughout the day's shooting he and 
1/25 second at f 2 for all indoor scenes 
and 1/125 second at f 5.6 for all his out- 
door work. By thus simplifying his camera 
adjustments the photographer was better 
able to concentrate on picture-taking. 


Below: it weuldn’t be a circus without the 
parade. These equestriennes are waiting their 
turn te swing .—~ the colorful procession. 


Above: Landers snapped these clowns as they 
watched the customers file inte the big tent. 


Right: Undisturbed by the crowds, this ele- 


phant and her baby stolidiy munch their hay. . 








Above: Clyde Beatty’s famous wild animal 
oe Oe ae eee te ae, ae 
Landers took this shot close te the cage. 


Left, above: Feeding an entire circus is a 
man-sized job. Here's one of the cooks busy 
getting a breakfast ready fer the gang. 


Left: A clown a ebetuute re- 
ys em his ihe ever Jonson routine. Many 
cr specialties. 


Belew: Many troupers are y fans. 
fete thé box comune tee on Is holding. 





by ROSA REILLY 


105,000 photo fans rushed to the First Inter- 
national Photographic Exposition in New York 
to see the countless new gadgets and the 
pictures of yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 


TRIKE up the band! They’re all here at Grand Central 
Palace. Every member of the big photographic family. 

One hundred and five thousand happy amateurs grasp- 

ing expensive cameras and equipment. Hundreds of freckle- 

faced kids clutching Box Brownies. Luscious magazine-cover 

models in abbreviated bathing suits, smiling and posing for the 
excited fans. 

Big time professional photographers. Manufacturers, whole- 

salers, retailers, middle men, newspaper people, magazine pub- 

lishers, lecturers, scientists, movie stars, stage celebrities, 


Beautiful Dorothea Davis of Canada, who models fashions 
for "Vogue" magazine, poses for the enthusiastic fans. 


pgp ing the be ible, hundreds of fans 
pera Bae Bog 2 png rg tg? gl 


Broadway characters, and Park Avenue folks—all out to see 
the biggest camera show on earth! 

It was a very heartening thing to mill around with other en- 
thusiastic visitors at this seven-day First International Pho- 
tographic Exposition at Grand Central Palace last April and 
watch the big show go by. All members of the photographic 
fraternity had joined together to make it a success. Old friends 
met after long absences, enemies patched up differences, manu- 
facturers and dealers gossiped of the trade, photographers 
swapped stories and technique, while amateurs raved. 

There was no gloom. No depression. 
No talk of bad business. Business was 
booming. Two out of every three visitors 
carried cameras. Grand Central Palace 
has housed many fine exhibitions: the 
Automobile Show, the Flower Show, the 
Motor Boat Show. But veteran visitors 
say this was a friendly show; that people 
got right into the exhibits; it was in 
reality photographic Old Home Week. 

You could not only see pictures—you 
could take them, and besides, you were 
able to view every kind of photographic 
equipment there is to be found. 

Three thousand photographs were on . 
display, the largest number ever assem- 
bled in one place. And they included a 
cross-section of every branch of past and 
present camera achievement. Industrial 


is demon- 


The latest Mendelsohn gun is 
shoots the fans. 


strated by this model 
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and scientific pictures, news photographs, pictorials, portraits, 
photo-murals, and color work. Not to mention the new tech- 
nical developments put on display by one hundred and twenty 
exhibitors and national manufacturers, plus such items as 
streamline photos and earthworms mating! 

First, let’s consider the pictures. These, by the way, included 
not only the work of the outstanding professionals in the coun- 
try but also the products of four hundred camera clubs in the 
United States and Canada. To me, the most exciting and im- 
portant photographs were those of Berenice Abbott, taken under 
the auspices of the WPA Federal Art Project, and the pictures 
“How American People Live,” made by the cameramen and 
women employed by the Farm Security Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

You will never beat these pictures anywhere. They show 
American buildings. American homes. American life. Amer- 
ican people. Working, fighting, starving, conquering—you and 
me, our fathers and mothers, our children and our grandchil- 
dren—American history rolled out before your eyes. 

Two other amazingly good exhibits were the Civil War pic- 
tures of Matthew Brady and the photographs of Paris made by 
Eugene Atget who gave up his job to tramp the streets of Paris 
and photograph his native city. Not Notre Dame or the Arc de 
Triomphe, but cobbled alleys, old fiacres, shop windows, and 
market places. Berenice Abbott bought his collection of dry 
plate photographs after Atget’s death and loaned them to the 
exhibition. 

Camera fans love equipment like a Cuban loves a blonde. 
Crowds of people were attracted to the Argus booth 
where they observed the compact enlarger; the new 
Zeiss camera gun drew the attention of thousands; 
there was always a mob around the J. G. Saltzman 
lighting equipment booth where the high point of 
interest was their new 5x7 enlarger which sells for 
$310, without lens; Leica’s new camera which takes 
pictures at a speed of two a second drew a large and 
attentive audience; the Bell & Howell arc-lamp 
projector for 16 mm. movies was a novel and popu- 
lar feature; the Robot equipment won continuous 
attention; also the Bolex Model H-16 camera with 
Leitz Hektar rapid f 1.4 lens, price $295. With Hugo 
Meyer f 1.5 lens, $275. 

Each day there were lectures on a wide variety of 
subjects, also fashion shows and scientific talks. 

And every night a stage (Continued on page 76) 





At the rate of thousands per hour, visitors 
to this greatest of photo shows fill the 
halls of the Grand Central Palace. 


At the Argus booth a shapely model dem- 
onstrates the new small film speed-printer. 


Free camera repairs were offered by the 
Adam Archinal Co. More than 3,500 fans 
took advantage ofthis rare opportunity. 
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Above: Indians in tribal dress are among the sights at Glacier National Park. T. J. Hileman made this shot with a 5x7 
camera fitted with a Goerz-Dagor lens and a light yellow filter. The exposure was |/5 second at f 16 on Super Sensitive Pan. 


Below: An effecti hot of Heaven's Peak at 
Glacier Park. The exposure with a yellow: Slier by RUSSELL K. GRATER 


was 1/5 second at f 22 on Eastman Portrait film. Amateur Photographer, Boulder City, Nevada. 


Tourists rarely take full advantage of 
pictorial opportunities. The author's 
advice will help you to improve the 
quality of your scenic photographs. 


MERICA’S National Parks contain some of the finest photo- 
graphic subjects to be found anywhere. The great number 
of snapshooters who invade the parks each year indicates 

that this scenery is appreciated. But why do so few really good 
pictures result from this combination of inspiring subjects and en- 
thusiastic camera fans? 

The answer seems to be that picture-taking in our National 
Parks is mostly of the scenic variety. And too many of us go out 
to take scenic pictures without fully knowing how to go about it. 

In the heart of each visitor is a sincere desire to take home a 
picture of whatever stirring sight he may be contemplating at the 
time—the majestic mountain, the roaring waterfall, the unbeliev- 
ably deep canyon, the slope blanketed with bright flowers. So out 
comes the trusty camera and the picture is recorded—he hopes. 

Next, the tourist lines his family or other members of the party 
up at the rim of the gorge or in front of the Park Station while 
he snaps a bunch of assorted shots. These will be used later as 
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inexperienced photographer can correct 
easily. In photographing practically any nt ~ty 
of the National Parks there are certain at oF 
important points which must be kept in “, 
mind and followed religiously. As I see ' ‘ 
them, they are as follows: 
1. Make sure that light conditions are 
as nearly perfect as possible. Consider 
the time of day. It is very difficult to get 
good canyon or mountain pictures during 
the middle of the day, because the shad- 
ows (so necessary for contrast and de- 
lineation of line) are missing. Photo- 
gra taken in midday are apt to be 
flat and lacking in detail. 
2. See that your camera is level and 
held absolutely motionless when making 
your exposure. The slightest camera 
motion is apt to cause blurring in a pic- 
ture which might otherwise be excep- 
tional. For your scenic shots use a tri- 
pod; if you have none at the time, rest 
the camera on a rock or hold it against 
a tree. 
3. Care should be taken in selecting 
shutter speeds and diaphragm stops. The 
usual stop and shutter speed employed 
in making ordinary snapshots will sel- 
dom get good results in photography of 
this ‘ype. It is an old story, but well 
worth repeating, that distant objects re- 
quire longer exposure accompanied by a 
correspondingly smaller stop. This will 
make for more brilliance and detail in 
your pictures. 
4. A good selection of film is very im- 
portant. Many of our National Parks, 
especially in the Southwest, are ex- 
tremely colorful. You should, then, se- 
lect a film which is especially sensitive 
to color. The average orthochromatic 
film will give good results if properly ex- 
posed, and permits considerable latitude 








fessional, can add detail and beau- 
ty to his outdoor pictures in many 

flash in conjunction with daylight. 
Smaller diaphragm stops, with their 
attendant increased depth of field, well- 
lighted detail in subjects which must be 
photographed in the shade, and interest- 
ing backlighted effects are among the 
many possibilities of this simple procedure. 
Let us suppose you plan to photograph 


: NY photographer, amateur or pro- 


Subject photographed in the shade by synchro-flash, 1/100 
second at f 22. Note the amount of detail in the picture. 


by F. LELAND ELAM 


The picture on the left was 
taken in sunlight, 1/50 sec- 
ond at § 16. The one on the 
right was made with synchro- 
nized flash, 1/100 second at 
f 22. Note the improvement 
in lighting and added detail. 


IN // DAYLIGHT 


two or three persons standing in the sun- 
light. This arrangement may make it 
impossible to use the sunlight advantage- 
ously on the faces of all the subjects, or 
on the rest of the scene. If the sun does 
not light all the faces evenly, one or more 
of them will be dark in the final print. 
The synchronized flash will correct this, 
giving fairly even exposure to all of the 
faces in a group. 

When you wish to use sunlight for 
strong top and backlighting of a subject, 


your speed flash will preserve full front 
detail of the subject. In order to get 
cloud detail behind the subject in such 
cases a suitable filter (such as a K-2) 
must be used, and the filter factor must 
be reckoned with in determining proper 


exposure. 

You may disregard the position of the 
sun in making such pictures, but of 
course it should not shine directly into 
the lens. The filter will bring out distant 
hills, landscapes, clouds, seascapes, and 


Shot made in late afternoon with syncho-flash shows how this tech- 
nique brings out fine detail on the shadow side of sunlit subjects. 
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Get added detail and depth of field in 


your daytime outdoor 
synchronized flash. The 


pictures with 


author tells 


how to use this very simple technique. 


other interesting backgrounds which 
would be overexposed in a straight snap- 
shot if you exposed for the foreground. 

Likewise, in a snapshot, if you exposed 
properly for the distance the foreground 
would be underexposed. To get the idea, 
have someone stand in front of an open 
window. You will see that the bright 
window area around the person requires 
far less exposure than will the compara- 
tively dark figure in front of the win- 
dow. The use of the synchronized flash 
thus makes it possible for you to expose 
properly for the distance and still ex- 
pose the foreground for detail. 

It might be imagined that such pic- 
tures could be obtained merely by open- 
ing the camera shutter, setting off the 
flash bulb, then closing the shutter, as is 
done in night photography with a hand- 
operated flash reflector. This is not ad- 
visable in daylight work, however, since 
the sky and background will become 
overexposed during the comparatively 
long time the shutter is open. 

Dull days which are unsuited to ortho- 
dox snapshooting can produce many in- 
teresting pictures when the synchronized 
flash is utilized. On winter mornings 
when the sky is overcast and the diffused 
daylight robs the snow of shadows and de- 
tails the speed flash may be used to good 
advantage. 


Left: This picture 


time it was need 


y Again, how often you have come across 
a woodland scene where brilliant sun- 
light splashes across the forest floor in 
such a way as to make you want to take 
a picture? The average attempt under 
such conditions will result in little more 


the foreground detail in the shady por- 
tions of the scene, and reduce the objec- 
tionably harsh contrast of the sunlight. 

In taking flash-daylight pictures you 
will have to adjust the diaphragm open- 


Super Sensitive Panchromatic 
shutter synchronized at 1/100 


Distance, flash bulb 
to subject 
6 feet 
10 feet 
15 feet 
20 feet 
25 feet #6.3 


When using orthochromatic film set the 
diaphragm one stop larger than indi- 


without the use of 


cated. The use of the smaller No. 10 
bulbs also requires a diaphragm one stop 
larger. 

There may be occasions when you will 
want the great depth of field which is 
obtainable only with small apertures but 
when you cannot place your light source 
as near the subject as specified above. 
In such cases you may compensate for the 
distance by cutting the shutter speed to 
1/50 or 1/25 second. 

By using reflectors on extension cords 
in conjunction with your synchronizing 
equipment, you can work out many un- 
usual and interesting lighting arrange- 
ments. When using such extensions, you 
must make sure that none of the supple- 
mentary lamps is going to shine into the 
camera lens, even partially, since this 
will result in fog and light streaks in your 
pictures. 

There are available today several types 
of flash synchronizers which can be fitted 
to almost any camera to produce good 
results. From the contents of this ar- 
ticle it must be apparent that there are 


* countless uses to which this idea of day- 


time flashlight photography may be put. 
The ambitious photographer will discover 
new advantages each time he employs the 
technique, and a few trials will pay divi- 
dends.—fe 
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ESPITE the fact that most of our photographs are taken with light rays lying 
in the visible spectrum, it is quite possible to take pictures using rays that are 
invisible to the human eye. 

Here is a branch of photography that offers the amateur something different in the 
way of picture-taking. Because of the fact that no expensive equipment is required, 
photography with the infra-red rays offers the greatest possibilities to the camera 
fan and experimenter. All that is required is a camera, a roll of infra-red film, and 
a red filter. 

Infra-red photographs may be taken in daylight or under artificial light. It is 
sometimes desirable to take the photograph in absolute darkness. This can be done 
if there is present a source of infra-red rays. There is a certain filter (Wratten 87) 
that transmits infra-red but absorbs all of the visible light in the spectrum. This 
filter may be placed over the source of illumination and the subject, though appar- 
ently in darkness, is flooded with rays which will permit its being photographed on 
infra-red film. 



















































Hot objects such as electric irons or 
soldering irons give off infra-red rays 
and may be photographed in absolute 
darkness provided that the exposure is 
long enough to permit the rays to reg- 
ister on the film. 

Infra-red rays may be found in sun- 
light and in most sources of artificial 
light. The infra-red content in sunlight 
is a variable quantity, and depends on 
atmospheric conditions. For this reason, 
it is impossible to measure the correct 
exposure with an exposure meter unless 
one uses special instruments that are sen- 
sitive only to the infra-red rays. The 
infra-red content in artificial light is 
fairly constant, and depends on the type 
of illumination in use and the tempera- 
ture of the light source. 

Since the rays themselves are invisible 
and therefore possess no color, the term 
infra-red may be misleading to some. 
The term means “beyond the red” and 
refers to the position of these rays in the 
electromagnetic spectrum, and not to 
their supposed color. 

The average person usually thinks of 
the infra-red rays as heat rays, prob- 
ably because the common sources of 
these rays (flat irons, soldering irons, 
electric heaters, carbon lamps, etc.) seem 
to radiate a great amount of heat. This 
is a common misconception—there is 
generally no more heat energy in the 
infra-red ray than in any of the visible 
light rays. 

If we were to take a block of metal 


Left: The first two pictures were. taken 
on ortho film, the top one without any 
filter. The middle one, made with a 
Wratten G (orange) filter shows some 
penetration of the haze. The bottom 
picture was taken on infra-red film with 
dark infra-red filter. It shows consider- 
ably more detail in the distance. 
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and slowly raise its temperature, we 
would soon reach the point where the 
metal was very hot and yet not hot 
enough to glow visibly. This is the point 
at which the infra-red rays alone would 
be emitted. As the temperature was 
further increased, the metal would begin 


color and becoming orange, yellow, and 
finally white, so that at the highest tem- 
perature all the colors of the visible 
spectrum would be present. If we now 
had some means whereby we could raise 
the temperature of our block of metal 
up to the level of the almost unbeliev- 
able temperatures measured in some of 
the stars, then our block of metal would 
radiate most of its energy in the ultra- 
violet and the infra-red content would 


Up to the present time, most of the 
infra-red photography has been accom- 
plished in the part of the spectrum just 
outside the band of visible light, or, in 
the band ranging from 800 mu to 1300 
mu. This limit has been imposed by the 
fact that the most powerful infra-red 
sensitizing dyes yet discovered have been 
able to sensitize photographic film only 
to a point somewhat beyond 1300 mu. 
Longer wavelengths have been recorded 
in spectroscopic work, using hypersensi- 
tized plates and considerable over-ex- 
posute. It is quite possible that the 
discovery of new dyes will permit sensi- 
tization farther up into the infra-red, 
with the result that more applications 
may be found for this type of photog- 
raphy. 

The action of infra-red rays on a sen- 
sitive emulsion was first noted by Sir 
John Herschel in 1839. Herschel found 
that a latent photographic image on an 
exposed but undeveloped negative was 
weakened or destroyed by exposure to 
infra-red rays. It was not until many 
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Portion of electromagnetic spectrum showing position of the infra-red rays. 
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INFRA-R 


by JOHN EDWARD WILCOX 


Do you want to try something 
different? Then read this story 
which clears up the mystery 
of infra-red and shows how 
simple it is to make those in- 
teresting infra-red pictures. 





years later that emulsions were produced 
that were sensitive to the infra-red rays 
and would permit photography by infra- 
red light. 

The first practical infra-red photo- 
graphs were taken in 1910 by Professor 
R. R. Wood. The plates used by this in- 
vestigator were sensitive only to the in- 
fra-red rays lying just outside the visible 
spectrum and required rather long ex- 
posures, even in bright sunlight. New 
developments in sensitizing dyes have 
improved the infra-red sensitivity and 
speed of the emulsions until at the pres- 
ent time the amateur can purchase films 
that are fairly rapid and whose sensi- 
tivity extends well up into the infra-red. 

The most notable work on photography 
at extreme distances has been performed 
by Major A. W. Stevens, U. S. Army Air 
Corps, who has taken aerial photographs 
at a distance of 331 miles using infra- 
red film. [See the article on Major 
Stevens, page 14 of this issue.—Eb.] 
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(dark red) filter. 


Left: The same scene as 
shown above but which 
was taken on Eastman 
Commercial Pan film 
with G (orange) filter. 


The following domestic films are avail- 
able to the amateur for infra-red pho- 
tography: 

Agfa: Infra-Red Film (35 mm.) 
Agfa: Infra-Red Cut Film 

DuPont: Infra D Film (35 mm.) 
Eastman: Type IR Cut Film 
Eastman: Type IR- 

The above films may 
iature cameras 
cameras using film holders. 
man Kodak Company can also supply 
infra-red film in the usual roll film sizes, 
provided that at least 24 rolls are 
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Right: Fig. 4. Typical 
infra-red scene ~ sn 
in 2 characteristic 
dark sky and shadows, 
and white foliage. 
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Fig. 2. Wedge spectrogram of a typical infra-red film to day- 
light. This film is also sensitive to the visible blue-violet 
and a filter must therefore be used to absorb these rays. 


Infra-red photograph of Lake George in the Adirondacks by George 
P. Sauter, Glens Falls, N. Y., on infra-red 
Note the various tone values in comparison 
with another photograph of the same scene shown on the left. 
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plate with Wratten F 


Fig. 3. 


This portrait. on infra-red film 
how rays penetrate beneath skin. 
The subject was cleanly shaven. 
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which may be ordered in lots of six rolls 
and which contains the normal 8 expo- 
sures. 


In addition to the above mentioned | 


domestic films, there are available on the 
American market the infra-red roll films 
and plates made by Ilford Ltd., London, 
England. The roll film is furnished 
both No. 127 and No. 120 sizes and 
plates are supplied in most of the po; 
character to the American emulsions 
mentioned above and are to be used in 
the same manner. 
Regardless of the make, these films are 
all of the same general type. Fig. 

the wedge spectrogram of Agfa 35 mm. 
infra-red film to daylight. It will be 
noted that this type of film has two 
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be taken with infra-red rays alone, and 
that all visible light be excluded. With 
this type of film it is only necessary to 
remove the blue-violet portion from the 
white light illuminating our scene, and 
the film will then respond only to infra- 
red rays. This removal is accomplished 
easily by means of a medium red filter, 
such as the Wratten “A.” 

Infra-red film can be developed nor- 
mally in any of the usual developers 
recommended by the makers of the film. 
When using 35 mm. film it would prob- 
ably be better if one of the special fine- 
grain developers were used, especially 
since it is sometimes difficult to judge 
the correct exposure and an over-exposed 
negative will tend to have more grain 
than one that has received normal ex- 
posure. Although a dark green safelight 
can be used, it is best to process this film 
in absolute darkness. 

It has been determined that there is no 
direct ratio between the brightness of 
- sunlight and the infra-red content of the 
light, hence exposure is somewhat a mat- 
ter of experimentation. 

Any standard medium red filter can 
be used in conjunction with infra-red 
film, such as the Wratten A, Zeiss R-10, 
Omag medium red, etc. If the photog- 
rapher wishes to purchase a special filter 
for use with infra-red film, he will find 
available optical glass filters darker than 
those mentioned above, or, if he uses 
Wratten filters, he may select one of the 
Wratten infra-red series, such as the No. 
91, 88, 88A, 87, 89 or 89A. Regardless 
of the filter used, there will be no dif- 
ference in exposure required between the 
various filters mentioned, since none of 
them absorb any infra-red. 

Infra-red rays come to a focus at a 
different point than do the visual light 
rays, hence it is necessary to make a cor- 
rection in focus when using infra-red 
film. Some cameras and lenses are pro- 
vided with a scale to indicate the correct 
focus for infra-red film. If your camera is 
not so marked, it will be necessary to ap- 
proximate the correct focus. In land- 
scape photography, where the lens is 
usually focused at infinity, the correction 

(Continued on page 80) 














A Portable Movie Screen 
by Sidney Pott 














ANY movie enthusiasts would like 

to possess a collapsible screen as 
large as 30” x 40” but cannot afford the 
price of one. However, any amateur 
who has a few tools can very easily make 
his own screen at very little cost. The 
one described here is made from an or- 
dinary window shade which is contained 
in a’ wooden box and which, when ex- 
tended, is held upright by two supports 
that fold into the box when the screen 
is lowered. 
First it is to make the box 
which is 42%” long, 34%” wide, and 4%” 
deep. Cedar wood is preferable but or- 
dinary pine or plywood can be used if 
the other is not available. The roller 
blind can be purchased very reasonably 
at any department store or from your 
local shade maker. The size used is one 
that is 40 inches wide, and the color of 
the material white. The screen can be 
used as is, or a very thin coat of alumi- 
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installing the upright 
rights are attached to 

box by hinges, one at each 
are jointed in the i 
shown in the diagram, 

the top of the 

Thus, when the i 
rights will fold into place 
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latter in place when the box is to be car- 
ried about. A screen door handle serves 


he may even want to set up the screen 
in the back yard and operate the pro- 
jector from the porch or from a window. 
This portable screen will be found to be 
very satisfactory on such occasions. Of 
coyrse it is equally efficient for ordinary 
home projection as it can quickly be set 
up and taken down, and is easily stored 
in the corner of a closet or on a shelf. 
Color fans will find this screen very 
satisfactory for the projection of color 


transparencies.—fz 


The photograph, left, shows how easi 

the screen raises out of the box. Th 

jointed supports, when fully extended, 
the screen erect. Below is a dia- 


gram to assist in making this device. 
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When The Sur 


by HUGO H. SCHRODER 
Phetegraphs by the author. 


The ever-changing cloud and light patterns of a beau- 
tiful sunset or sunrise can easily be recorded on film. 


UNSETS and sunrises are among the 
most pictorial of all camera sub- 
jects available to every amateur. 

If pictures of the low sun are taken 
over water, your prints will have the 
added interest of reflection and sparkle. 
If no lake, river, or marshy pond is at 
hand there are just as striking effects to 
be had by shooting so as to include some 
object silhouetted against the sky. A 
farm house, cattle in the pasture, a plow- 
man following his horses, a hunter with 
his dog, a corn shock, are but a few pos- 
sible subjects which may be included. 

Clouds should always be present and 
preferably numerous small forms. Some- 
times a large formation is desirable for 
cloudburst pictures which show the rays 
of light radiating from a cloud. Espe- 
cially useful are trees in the foreground 


Early risers can get pictures like this as the sun makes its 
appearance in the east. A sunrise shot at Ostego Bay, Florida. 


which may be made a part of the com- 
position, or whose leafy branches can be 
used to cut off the direct rays of light 
when the sun is still high. 

When the sun is nearing the horizon I 
use an exposure of 1/10 second at f 16 
for the “chrome” type films, with a light 
yellow filter; 1/25 second for the faster 
films. Shorter exposures may be given 
when larger openings are used and when 
there is no need to stop down the lens 
for foreground detail. Whatever film you 
use, select the filter you desire for cloud 
effects, and expose accordingly. 

Picture-making when the sun is low 
presents an unlimited variety of possibil- 
ities. No two shots will be exactly alike 
unless made in quick succession. Try 
making some, either at the day’s begin- 
ning or at its ending. — 
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sunset. 


A sunset photograpt aT 
Lake Ivanhoe, Orlando, | 





Another sunrise photograph taken at the Dry Tortugas. An early morn- 
ing sky and the water serve as a pleasing setting for the sailing vessel. 
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Fig. 1A. The balustrade shown in 
this shot is ineffectually used. 
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Fig. 2A. Poor use of a beautiful Fig. 2B. improvement in the use 
column, and badly divided space. of column and division of space. 


Fig. 3A. A background unnoticed 


Fig. 3B, Shot i ved by cha 
very often will spoil a snapshot. y eos pe >. 


in the location and camera ang 





Fig. 4A. Lines -of wall running in Fig. 4B. Better picture balance 
many directions cause confusion. and design with vertical lines. 











by STAN JENKINS 


Homes, public buildings, and 
other structures offer a wide 
variety of excellent picture 
settings. The author tells how 
to select and use these 
backgrounds to advantage. 


ANY outdoor pictures are spoiled be- 
cause the background is not consid- 
ered. Checking the background is 

one of the most essential operations in taking 
a picture. It is of about equal importance to 
checking the shutter, diaphragm, distance, an- 
gle, and pose. Failure to treat the background 
as part of the picture often results in a waste 
of film, developer, paper, time, money, and 
opportunity. 

In looking at the main subject we often do 
not notice an objectionable background. This 
is frequently true not only when taking the 
picture but even when looking at the print. If, 
in looking over your outdoor shots, you find 
that when you have not paid particular at- 
tention to the background, perhaps the ac- 
companying illustrations will help you to be- 
come “background conscious.” When you 
fully realize how much backgrounds and set- 
tings affect the finished picture and pay more 
attention to them, you will be rewarded by a 
decided improvement in your pictures. 

This article deals with backgrounds which, 
for the most part, consist of architectural sub- 
jects, and offers suggestions which may aid the 
beginner in making the best use of such ele- 
ments in the picture. A following article will 
discuss the use of purely natural outdoor 
grounds, such as sky, clouds, rocks, trees, etc. 

Some of the illustrations shown here are ar- 
ranged in pairs, one to show an unfortunate 
handling of the background and one to show 
how the same ground can be used to better 
advantage. Often an improvement can be 
made by changing the position or pose of the 
subject rather than the position of the camera 
with respect to the architectural elements be- 
ing used. 

‘In showing the ‘poorly composed prints to 
some friends who are amateur photographers 
I was amazed to find that the faults were not 
immediately recognized. They had seen, and 
admitted having taken, so many pictures just 
like them that at first glance they were un- 








which brings a plain section of the wall di- 
rectly behind her. The different location also 
naturally suggested the more pleasing pose 
shown in Fig. 1B. 

In Fig. 2A the column divides the picture 
space into three separate sections which are 
quite unrelated to each other, whereas in 2B 
we again have a plain section directly behind 
the subject with the other elements balancing 
the composition. The beauty of the fluted 
column is incorporated into the complete pic- 
ture. 

Stone walls can often be successfully incor- 
porated into a picture but again the back- 
ground must be considered. The girl in Fig. 
3A is not a circus freak with a tree growing 
from her head, nor does the wall hold back 
the ground seen behind it. A roadway passes 
behind the wall which is at the end of a cul- 
vert. The camera doesn’t care whether the 
tree is there or not. The person behind the 
camera must see the tree and move the cam- 
era to a different position as in 3B. The bald 
sky is not particularly good and would have 
been improved had a filter been used to 
darken it, or had a time been selected when 
some clouds took a notion to drift by. How- 
ever, clouds can be printed in on a plain back 
like this if the picture is otherwise good. 

The background in Fig. 4A is the queerest 
architectural back I have ever seen or photo- 
graphed. The strange thing about the picture 
is that so many people like it at first glance. 
But the longer one looks at it the more dis- 
turbing it becomes. Have you ever seen in 
a similar small space so many different lines 
running in so many different directions? No 
two spaces between the lines seem to be the 
same and there are three different kinds and 
sizes of panels. The whole area is a clash of 
conflicting elements. Large architectural de- 
signs of this sort tend to dwarf the figure, too. 
The beautiful and impressive doorway in Fig. 
4B with its vertical lines and good balance is 
shown as an example in direct contrast to the 
background in 4A. 

On seeing Fig. 5A, one amateur said, “Why, 
I have taken a picture just like that in that 
very spot. It was a little crooked and foggy 
like that too, but I thought it was all right.” 
Architectural features of public parks provide 
many opportunities for beautiful compositions 


in 

to make pictorial use of the architectural fea- 
such locations a portion only may be 
advantage as in Fig. 5B. Other pleas- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Above: Picture spoiled by d 
tracting elements in backgroun 
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Left: Unfortunate result of not 
composing the picture carefully. 
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Preparing Photographs 
for Publication 
by John Scheffler 


Focusing a Reflected Image 




















OW would you have taken the pic- 
ture shown here? It may look easy, 





ner, starts at scratch in the race with the 
others. Many handicap themselves with 
pictures that suffer in the mails and in 
the editor’s mind when he sees their hap- 
hazard preparation. 

It is a classical rule that pictures for 
reproduction must be cleanly ferrotyped 
glossy prints, and almost without excep- 
tion that is the case. Today, however, 
there is an increasing tolerance towards 
smooth white matte papers. 

Matte paper is kinder to the miniature 
negative than the glossy type which 
shows the grain more clearly. Unless you 
know matte papers are acceptable to your 
chosen editor, it is best to submit glossy 
prints. Newspaper editors almost always 
want glossy prints. Magazine editors, 
whose reproduction facilities are more 
flexible, are more likely to take varied 
surfaces. [PopuLar PuorocraPpuy prefers 
glossy prints.] 

In that same vein we could consider the 
extra cost of double-weight paper well 
worth the cost for the feeling of quality 
it gives the print. It will lie flatter on the 
desk, and it is less apt to crack in transit. 
It is not necessary to mount the prints. 

A free-lance is handicapped in that he 
cannot readily adapt himself to the re- 
production technique of the different 
publications. His safe course lies in a 
print that has a full range of tones. A 
print must have good contrast, but it 
must avoid the soot and charcoal effect. 

Deviations from normal key towards 
low-key or high-key prints are only per- 
mitted in glossy paper magazines, and 
there they must be used for pictorial 
effects, and must not be the result of poor 
technique. 

A toned print looks grand in a salon, 


“Too much.” If ‘you know your editor 
has color pages at his disposal, you can 
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After the captions are pasted to the 
prints, they are ready for mailing. There 
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bigger than what you think is needed a protecting folder of corrugated card- 
and, within limits, the greater the size of board. The cardboard should be bigger 
a print the better the effect it has on the than the prints, otherwise the corners 


sometimes be rejected because of dupli- 
cation of material in the editor’s files or 
for other reasons. If you want your prints 
back so you may submit them elsewhere, 
it is best to make the editor’s job easier 
by including a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


Regardless of what wrapper you use 
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ten on the back of any print, for it some- print-making to your preparation 
times shows through and spoils the pic- pictures for publication. 

ture for reproduction. If information You have flung the announcement to 
must be entered on the back, turn the the publishing world that you are really 
print face down on a hard smooth sur-__in the business.— 
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This outfit is easy to assemble and will enable 
you to take excellent flashlight pictures. 


OX cameras are made for those who 
want to get low-cost pictures eas- 
ily. Most people get more fun per 

dollar from box camera pictures than 
from any other kind. After all, every- 
one who wants to take pictures does not 
necessarily want to buy expensive equip- 
ment. 

But for indoor pictures of the children 












Right: Fig. 2. A second 
light on an extension 
makes possible an added 
variety of lighting ef- 
fects. When the shutter 
is snapped, both lights 
will flash together. 


Fig. 3. “Time” slide (A) and shutter 


B 
closed; camera switch in “off” nad 





A CAMERA AND 
FLASHGUN RIG 
FOR ONLY $2.98 


by D. J. MOHLER 


Photograph made with box camera and synchro-flash, typical 







of the many picture opportunities possible with this equipment. 


or pets, for pictures when the light is 
poor, or the subject is moving, the box 
camera often fails to give its owner the 
picture he is after. 

One solution, of course, is buy a more 
expensive camera. Another is to get 
some friend to take the pictures. Be- 
cause I was that friend too many times 
I was driven, after spending an entire 


Left: Fig. |. Phone 
jacks in the side of 
the camera are wired to 
shutter leaf and time 
slide. The flash lamp 
is plugged into jacks 
by means of phone tips. 
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week-end printing pictures of someone 
else’s baby, to work out a cheap, simple 
way for box camera owners to get those 
treasured pictures themselves. 

The result is that an ordinary box 
camera was transformed (for less than 
$1.50) into a synchronous flash camera 
fully twice as useful as before. It will 
take pictures in which moderate action 
is “stopped.” It will get off-guard can- 


times. It will get “news pictures” that 
editors will buy, indoors or outdoors, day 
or night. 


picture is made. During the brief time 
flash 


duration (about twice as fast as the 
usual box camera sna’ speed) that 
moderate action is stopped. One good 
action shot of Sonny is two dozen 


Fig. 5. Shutter is snapped; metal tip on 
leat contacts “time” slide. firing jieuie. 
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Cultivate A Camera Nose for News 


by HARRY WHITE 
Add interest to your pictures and increase 


their saleability. 


This article tells briefly 


what kind of pictures the editors will buy. 


HEN Jack Price, the ace of news 

cameramen, leaves New York, as 

he recently did, for a lecture tour 
to tell the students of the leading schools 
of journalism the whys and wherefores 
of picture-taking, that’s news. 

The budding journalists, copy scribes, 
and rewrite men of tomorrow 
will sure be “picture conscious” 
before Jack gets through with 
them. But what of the hundreds 
of folks like you and me who can, 
and sometimes do, take good pic- 
tures, but who seem somehow or 
other to have bad luck when it 
comes to selling them to the 
newspaper or magazine press? 

If the fault is not in our lack 
of ability to take good pictures, 
it must be that we do not take 
the right kind because we really +: 
do not know what news is. There 
are plenty of market guides to 
tell us what particular editors 
want. But it seems to me what 
we really need is a sort of track 
to run on, some way of knowing—as the 
reporters do—just what constitutes news. 
Given information of that type, it cer- 
tainly should not be hard to take pictures 
which will “tell the story,” and which can 
be used either alone, as on roto pages, 
or as illustrations to reinforce the writ- 
ten story as told by. the reporter. 

Suppose we imagine ourselves taking a 
brief course in journalism and newspaper 
reporting under the personal guidance 
of “the old-timer” himself. The first 
thing he will unburden himself with will 
undoubtedly be that old platitude, “News 
is anything which interests people.” So 
what? we ask, inquisitively. 

Let’s have him put it this way: “People 
as a rule are interested in any of the 
following things. They not only want to 
know about them but, when possible, to 
see pictures of the persons, places, or 
events concerning them.” 

1. TIMELY TOPICS. Magazine and 
newspaper readers want the latest facts 
on current events. 

2. NOVELTY—Unique, novel or ex- 
traordinary persons, things or events. 
The first person to accomplish anything 
out of the ordinary, the first event of its 
kind, the first anything arouses interest 
and arrests attention. When you pick up 
your newspaper or magazine, note how 
many pictures it contains which come 
under that category. You'll be surprised. 

3. MYSTERY. People love to look at 
pictures of a haunted house, or of one 
where a murder was committed. Your 
daily papers are full of them. A man en- 
tombed in a coal mine. Get a picture of 
‘the mine and its surroundings, both in- 
side and out—they will help until the 
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man himself is dug up to cap the cli- 
max. 

4. ROMANCE. Young lovers in spring- 
time; blushing brides; old folks celebrat- 
ing their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 
Even the car the elopers ran away in is 
news if they later abandoned or sold it. 
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As a gasoline fire endangered a large coal boat at 
Kingston, Ont., James M. Baines took this picture with 
a Kodak Six-16. This kind of shot has news interest. 


5. ADVENTURE. Pictures of trips to 
strange places, or unusual pictures of fa- 
miliar places. Don’t forget the picture 
of the man or woman just returned from 
somewhere, especially if they happen to 
be locally or nationally known. They 
are news. 

6. CONTESTS. Here are pictures ga- 
lore, from the “tug-of-war” at the fire- 
men’s picnic (good for a local paper), 
to the most thrilling of national sports 
events. Ever count the press camera- 
men at a World Series or Big Ten foot- 
ball game? 

7. CHILDREN. Some _ cameramen 


specialize in taking pictures of beautiful. 


children, or children who, because of the 
prominence of their parents, make news. 
A picture of little Agnes, the village 
beauty, can be sold to a picture syndi- 
cate if she has a Shirley Temple smile; 
and can you imagine the son or daughter 
of a national figure keeping out of the 
roto pages? 








Picture of 


9. HOBBIES and Amusements. Do 
you know someone who collects oddities 
or plays a homemade instrument? Get 
a picture of him quick—the picture syn- 
dicates are waiting for it. 

10. DRAMA—Matters involving the 
life, property or welfare of others. A 

ing rescue, a big fire, a picture of 


not the only ones into which either news 
or pictures can be grouped. But 
if the next time you look over 
your favorite paper or magazine 
you note each picture carefully, 
you will find that the great ma- 
jority of them do fall into one of 
these classifications. 

Memorize these classifications, 
adding any new ones you think 
of. Once you know what news 
is, what interests people, you will 
be surprised at the number of 
“ saleable shots you will run across 
in your day’s travels. Then see 
if your picture story has more 
than one market. There may be 
pictures other than the one or 
two you started out to get that 
would sell in other markets. 

Let’s take a specific case by way of 
illustration. You learn that the Hoo-sis 
Manufacturing Company is expanding 
and has just built an addition to this 
plant, as well as installed a new type of 
shoe stapling machine. Mr. Blank, the 
president of Hoo-sis, is among the big- 
shots in your town, director in the bank, 
etc., etc. 

Your first bet, of course, is a picture 
of Mr. Blank at his desk, another of the 
plant, another of the new machine, to 
sell to the local paper—especially if it 
prints a Sunday edition or carries a Sat- 
urday “feature page.” Take or mail the 
pictures to the editor. If they are good 
he will get a reporter on the story. Per- 
haps the nearest large city paper, if it 
has good circulation in your town, will 
give the story a paragraph or two. Send 
in Mr. Blank’s picture and the one of 
the plant. 

But you’re not through yet. The in- 

(Continued on page 73) 





the Month (opposite page) 


OUTDOOR MAN .... by Edward Canby 


Toughened by wind and sun, the complexion of this typical 
Westerner is worth the photographic study Edward Canby 


spent on it. 


Finding and posing his model near Dubois, 


Wyo., Canby concentrated on thé’ texture of his skin, hair, and 
clothing, thus better conveying the essentials of type and en- 
vironment than a composition of background and sweeping 
lines could have done. [For Technical Data see Page 66] 
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Photographed through an iron gate, 
the placid stability of Harvard's Eliot 
House is enhanced by the vertical 
bars of black. . . . The unconventional 
angle of the steps, strikingly opposed 
to the direction of the boy’s motion, 
dramatizes this commonplace scene. 


Jacques Sichel, New York City 











by 
Calif. 


. 


Harold M. Lambert, Phila., Pa. 
J. S. Endicott, Hollywood, 


TUG sk ieehee ieee eke 


Poise 


the cameraman when caught as 

ideal expressions of involuntary 

action and muscular control. 
{For Additional Data see Page 66) 


Taking a tumble and perfect 
poise are equally fascinating to 
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Distortion shots are not a mere 
fad in these pictures made by 
Victor Keppler. They admir- 
ably serve the purpose of em- 
phasis — it's easy to guess 
the advertising message. 


. 


{For Technical Data see Page 66] 





On the Hill Top ‘by Heidersberger 











“Seven Seas” off Newport, R. I.....by 
Walter Civardi, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Coming about in Southern waters..... 
by Richard B. Hoit, Miami, Filia. 


Off from the “Windy City”..........by 
-Howard C. Shilling, Chicago, ill. 








Carefully chosen camera angles 
determine the character of. 


these outstanding boat pictures. 
[For Technical Data see Page 66] 


“Endeavor II" prepares for the race. . by 
Victor DePalma, New York City. 


“Jap” fishing boats in California.....by 


es 
East River Tugboat.---."""" ‘york City: 


Frances Saunders. 2 


Ice bound, Rockport, Mass..........by 
Arthur Griffin, Boston, Mass. 





Cashbe 


* 


As candid as can be, these childish 
tears freely flowing are a joy to 
the “heartless” photographers who 
rarely succeed in recording them. 


by Alfred H. 
Bingham, Me. 








¥ 
Eisenstaedt, N. Y. City 





By clever distribution of light 
Ruth Bernhard of Hollywood, 
Calif., puts amazing brilliance 
into flirtatious ‘‘Lupita’s” eyes. 
The touching, near-human 
love scene of the two puppet 
mice owes its plastic strength 
to the placing of side lights. 

















Two New Yorkers set out to illustrate the abstract. 
“Rolling Dice” by Charles Regensburg pic- 
tures the chance that dominates the gambler’s 
life. . . . Jack Aronson tells a story of tragic 
fate in his composition “Unemployment.” 
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TIBETAN MONK 
ih 
William Mortensen 

















Makes Up Girl 
As Tibetan Monk 


The incredible feat of transforming a pretty 
girl into a Tibetan Monk, shown on the facing 
page, is here described by William Mortensen. 


HE picture Tibetan Monk by William Mortensen was 

suggested by the eyes of a girl. Gloria, whose picture 

is shown just as she really looks, has eyes which show 
a definite Mongolian characteristic. Slanted, slightly oblique, 
and deep set. As Mortensen said: “Her eyes were the first 
thing I noticed about the girl, and the more I thought about 
them the more the grotesquerie formulated itself in my mind. 

“The most important characteristic of the picture,” he con- 
tinued, “is the use of collodion makeup. I have thoroughly 
covered the use of collodion makeup in my book, The Model, 
so that what I say about this picture is essentially the same. 

“Lon Chaney was the best known exponent of grotesque 
makeup. Association with him when he was making two 
of his pictures has given me authority to describe the methods 
which he exploited and which I used in making this, and other 
grotesque pictures. 

“The use of collodion makeup is essentially sculptural. 
Hence it must be based on a sense of structure. And, no mat- 
ter how exaggerated you make up your subject, always re- 
member never to lose sight of the actual construction of the 
face. 

“One important thing to remember in using collodion is 
that its solvent is ether. For that reason it is best to work 
in a well-ventilated room, preferably with a fan going or else 
you are likely to put your model to sleep. I prefer a solvent 
of ether and alcohol. 

“The protuberances on Gloria’s face were modeled in wads 
of cotton and fitted to the face. A coat of liquid collodion was 
applied with a soft bristle brush at each point where additions 
were to be made, and the cotton pressed into place. Speed 
in working is vital, as the collodion dries very quickly. 

“As each wad of cotton is attached, and its fluffy edges 
pressed down to the face with the collodion filled brush, that 
part of the work is finished. The actual modeling is accom- 
plished with the fingers. If further protuberances are neces- 
sary they may be added by building them onto the cotton 
already in place with more collodion. Then, small wisps of 
cotton, each brushed into place with collodion, are added so 
that the large wads are blended into the contours of the face. 

“After the cotton is attached and modelled to the face in 
the desired shape, it is varnished with several coats of collo- 
dion and allowed to dry. When dry, grease paint is applied 
over the entire face. The grease paint must be applied care- 
fully. The paint should be put on heavily owing to the dif- 
ferent color of the cotton and the face. 

“Observe the real hair of the subject before attempting to 
add crepe hair to it or your model will only succeed in being 
ludicrous. Hair grows on the face in very different patterns, 
and in definite directions. A convincing beard must be con- 
structed on the face a small portion at a time. A few hours 
before using crepe hair it should be combed out and laid 
between the folds of a damp towel to take out the ‘kinks.’ 

“The first portion to be applied is directly under the chin. 
The spirit gum is added a little at a time, and allowed to dry 
slightly before the hair is applied. The next part of the face 





Charming Gloria modeled for Mortensen's "Tibetan Monk." 


to which hair is applied is the front of the chin directly above 
the hair line. The comparison of adding shingles to a roof 
is the best to show how the hair is applied, as each is placed 
separately and accurately. When the beard is on the face, 
trimming with scissors will complete the job. 

“It is necessary to accentuate the eyes and the lines of the 
face with a lining pencil after the makeup is on. 

“In completing the makeup of Gloria for the picture Tibetan 
Monk, a rubber bathing cap was placed over her hair, the 
edges hidden with grease paint, and then the wig applied over 
the cap.” 

The picture is evidence of Mr. Mortensen’s process of using 
dynamic light in photographing his subject. This theory 
of light arrangement will be found complete in his book, 
Pictorial Lighting. The exposure was 1/5 second at f 8. 

The picture was made with a 34% x4% Soho Reflex camera, 
using Verichrome film. The negative was developed to gamma 
infinity in a low potential developer, giving a full range of 
half-tones, and quality, as well as highlights. This is obtain- 
able with a low potential developer. 

The picture was printed on Defender I paper, using maxi- 
mum projection control. Powder and abrasive were used in 
finishing the print. 

The “hieroglyphics” in the left hand corner of the picture 
were added to emphasize the idea of the picture. They were 
inscribed with a carbon stylus, which amalgamates itself with 
the silver portion of the background.—fe 





Mortensen to Reveal His Process 


A scoop of the first magnitude has been secured by 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for its readers. In a 
series of articles William Mortensen will reveal for the 
first time his hitherto secret method of making the 
famous Powder Tone and Abrasion prints (examples of 
which appear above and on page 50). The first com- 
pletely illustrated article dealing with Mortensen's 
famous process will appear in the August issue. 
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Simple Retouching Stand 

SIMPLE stand for the amateur re- 

toucher may be made in a few min- 
utes from an 8x10 cardboard box, about 


144 inches deep. 

A hole 4 inches 
square is cut in the 
bottom of the box. 
Over this hole a 
piece of groundglass 
is fastened with ad- 
hesive tape. A piece 
of stiff wire is bent 
to support one end 
of the box at an an- 
gle of about thirty degrees, and the job 
is done. 

A limber-necked desk lamp makes an 
ideal light for this outfit, and should be 
adjusted so that only reflected light 
reaches the groundglass.—R. L. Asbury, 
Bozeman, Mont. 





Retouching stand. 


Emergency Print Trimmer 
T times when it is necessary to trim 
prints quickly, and if you do not 
have a regular photo trimmer handy, the 
following will do an 
equally good job. 

A piece of board, 
a few inches larger 
than the print to be 
trimmed, a razor 
blade and holder, 
and a carpenter’s 
square or drafts- 
man’s T square are 
all that will be nec- 
essary. 

Lay the print on the board, place one 
side of the square against the edge of the 
board and use the other leg of the square 
as the guiding edge for the razor blade.— 
E. J. Eisenmeier, Baltimore, Md. 


Photos ‘As Backgrounds 
for Tabletop Pictures 


ABLETOP pictures in which the 

small models are dolls, toys, cutout 
figures, etc., are becoming increasingly 
popular among 
amateur photog- 
raphers. These may 
be made increas- 
ingly convincing by 
the use of photo- 
graphic back- 
grounds which may 
be chosen to har- 





Trimming with blade 
and metal square. 





Tabletop with doll 
monize with the and photo back- 


ground. 


type of subject you 
are using. In the accompanying photo- 
graph we see a small bamboo doll carved 
and painted to represent a Japanese 
woman in native dress. Toys like this 
are to be found in any novelty store and 
lend themselves well to tabletop pictures. 

In making the picture, a 5x7 photo- 
graph of Mt. Fuji was selected from my 
collection of foreign photos, and pinned 


, A 


to a support. The little figure was then 
set up on a small cardboard box in front 
of the photo, and a bit of common moss 
from the front yard placed over the 
wooden base of the doll to make it ap- 
pear as though it were a figure actually 
standing in the grass on the lake shore. 

If you have a collection of scenic or 
even indoor photos, you can make very 
unusual studies. You might even make 
interiors of your own home serve as set- 
tings for some of your tabletop work.— 
Paul Hadley, Piggott, Ark. 


An Adjustable Dodger 
for Enlarging 


N adjustable vignetting device for use 
in enlarging saves much time when 
a background is to be masked out or cer- 
tain portion of the 
print burned in. 
Cardboard leaves 
are cut out as 
shown in the illus- 
tration and fastened 
with eyelet fasten- 
ers around a 3” 
opening which has 
Adjustable aperture. been cut in a larger 
piece of cardboard. 
The leaves should be fastened just tight 
enough to allow them to be moved eas- 
ily. This permits the opening to be ar- 
ranged in any desired shape for most en- 
larging requirements.——Dr. Reid Davis, 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Rubber Collar Aids Pouring 


COLLAR on 

the chemical 
bottle saves tem- 
per, liquid, hand, 
and table top. It 
permits you to 
pour slowly with- 
out the contents 
running promiscu- 
ously about. On 
a screw-top bottle 
the collar also 
makes an air-tight 
seal between the 
cap and neck. The collar is an ellipse 
cut from an old inner tube. It has a cir- 
cular hole cut out at the center and 
slightly smaller than the bottle neck so 
that it will cup up and hold stray drops. 
—C. R. Snow, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Glass Graduate 
Made From a Tumbler 


Y glass graduate was accidentally 
dropped on the concrete floor of 
the darkroom where it smashed to splin- 
ters. No other being available, an excel- 
lent substitute was fashioned from a com- 
mon tumbler. 
The tumbler was placed on an asbestos 
pad and then the flame from a small al- 








Dripless pouring. 














MEASURING GRADUATE MADE FROM A TUMBLER 
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cohol blow-torch carefully fanned against 
one point along the rim. As the glass 
softened a forming tool was used to push 
this portion of the rim outward in the 
shape of a lip as shown. This forming 
tool was cut from a strip of heavy copper 
with tin snips, filed arrow shape and 
fitted with a wood handle. After the lip 
was fully fashioned a final sweep of the 
flame softened the edges of the glass so 
they were smooth by the semi-melt. 

A scale was marked on a piece of paper 
in India Ink and cemented to the glass 
with shellac and then shellacked com- 
pletely over to protect it from moisture. 
A permanent scale could be made by 
scratching the lines and numerals through 
rubber cement spread on the glass and 
afterwards etching in with hydrofluoric 
acid and washing clean—L. B. Robbins, 
Harwich, Mass. 


An All-Purpose Safelight 

He is an all-purpose safelight by 

which, upon the snap of a switch, 
you can choose the proper safelight for 
developing film, making enlargements, 
or contact prints without having to change 
slides for each type 
of work. 

To construct this 
safelight: first make 
a box with three 
compartments to fit 
the safelight slides 
you are now using, 
building the back 
slope at such an angle that, when mount- 
ed on your darkroom wall, it will throw 
the light down on your work table; sec- 
ond, mount three toggle switches as 
shown in picture and wire up to light 
sockets mounted inside of each compart- 
ment. 

You will find this safelight not only 
handy but practical as well—lIrving J. 
Kohnke, San Francisco, Calif. 





stile lo 


Multiple safelight. 


Emergency Short-Stop Bath 


N effective substitute for acetic acid 

in a short-stop bath is white or spirit 

vinegar. This vinegar is practically noth- 

ing else but 6 to 8 per cent acetic acid 

in water. To use, add 3 ounces of white 
vinegar to 16 ounces of water. 

Transfer prints from the developer into 
this bath and leave immersed until the 
prints no longer feel slippery, then trans- 
fer to the hypo. A short-stop bath stops 
development immediately and serves to 
conserve the hypo. Because of impuri- 
ties present the use of cider or wine vine- 
gar is not recommended.—Bruno B. Kie- 
lich, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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You Don’t Have To Show It All! 


by EMILE C. SCHNURMACHER 


It will make your photographs doubly interest- 
ing if you leave something to the imagination. 


OTION pictures use a bit of 
M showmanship technique which, 

applied to still picture photog- 
raphy, will add considerable interest to 
your shots. 

Leave something to the imagination of 
the person who looks at your prints. 
Don’t show it all! 

As an example or two of what I mean, 
let us take two scenes which you have 
seen time and time again in motion pic- 
tures. One is a “take” of a dying person. 
In the old-time movies, the cameraman 
ground out many feet of horrible death 
agonies. Today he does it simply and 
effectively by such a device as showing a 
hand clutching a rose. The hand opens, 
the rose falls to the floor... . 

In a still picture which might be titled 
Death Strikes you could achieve this 
effect by showing a hand protruding over 
the side of the bed, with the fingers open. 
Below it, on the floor, the flower would 
be seen. 

The second scene tells the motion pic- 
ture audience that it is raining. The old- 
time cameraman used a lot of footage of 
actual rain scenes. The modern tech- 
nician simply shows drops of rain pour- 
ing down a window pane. Some directors 
have even gone beyond that, and by the 
use of clever lighting show the reflection 
of the window and rain drops on a wall. 

In the still picture you can register 
rain equally as effectively. 
Drops of rain on a window 
pane, a child looking out, a 
doll in her hand, tells one 
story—one of youth impa- 
tiently confined by the ele- 
ments. Use the same setting, 
but substitute an old man 
puffing at his pipe and your 
picture tells a story of con- 
tentment and shelter from 
the elements. In either pic- 
ture, at the same time you 
show that it is raining—and 
just how hard it is raining, 
or how long it has been rain- 
ing is left to the imagina- 
tion of your spectators. 
There are many reasons, 









aside from adding interest to your pic- 
tures, for occasionally adopting a “don’t 
show it all” technique where the picture 
warrants. Some of these reasons are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations 
made by the writer. * 

The first is an “action” picture 
of a pretty girl surf fishing at Elbow 
Beach, Bermuda. You don’t see the 
fish, although this picture is captioned 
Hooked! Yet from her action, you know 
she has just caught a fish and is battling 
to bring it in. 

As a matter of fact, she hasn’t a fish. 
The line is attached to a rock consider- 
ably beyond the limited camera field. I 
tried taking this picture with a real fish 
—and showing it. But realism resulted 
in a most unrealistic picture! The real 
fish looked fishy—and so a pardonable 
bit of faking was done. 

You will find this equally true when 
you pose other “action” pictures such as 
people swinging at a non-existent tennis 
ball or baseball, people looking excitedly 
at a horse race, or a football game. In 
pictures such as this, you can often pro- 
duce better stills by leaving out the ob- 
ject of the excitement. The imagination 
of your spectators will do the rest. 

The second picture, The Hitch Hiker, 
demonstrates a purely utilitarian reason 
for not showing all. I was on location 
with one girl model. I did not have a 





























Top: “Hooked.” Looks as if she had a 
big one. But it isn't a fish, it’s a rock— 
tied to the line outside the camera range. 


Left: Wouldn't you believe there was 
someone going to give this hiker a lift? 
But the car is empty, it's your imagination. 


Right: “All Ashore” makes you feel that 
the boat is ready to leave port. You hear 
the whistle warning visitors to leave. 


man model to sit behind the wheel of the 
car. And if I had, the picture wouldn't 
have been nearly as interesting. The pic- 
ture as it is now tells a complete story 
and adds a bit of suspense on your part. 
Instinctively you wonder what the driver 
of the car looks like, that this young and 
pretty girl should smile so engagingly. 

There are any number of pictures of 
this type—photos which tell a story, with 
suspense, which you may stage either in- 
doors or outdoors. 

The third illustration, All Ashore, 
takes us back to the motion picture tech- 
nique mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. Here is the Death Strikes type 
of picture. It is not necessary to show 
the crowds leaving the boat, the crew 
preparing to sail, the passengers kissing 
relatives good-by. That is the part which 
is conjured in the spectator’s imagina- 
tion as he looks at the stacks of what ob- 
viously is an ocean liner, and sees the 
steam rising from the final warning 
whistle. 

Right here I might mention a userul 
tip which you may use in conjunction 
with portraits. As soon as your friends 
know that you are a camera enthusiast, 
they will want you to take pictures of 
them. “And I want to pay you for them, 
too,” they will add. You'll probably have 
to do a certain amount of this gratuitous 
picture snapping of relatives and friends 
—that’s one of the penalties 
you must pay for your hobby. 

But suppose one of your 
subjects isn’t goodlooking. 
That may be very likely, as 
we are far from being a race 
of Adonises. If you turn out 
an accurate picture, your 
friend will probably think 
you a rotten photographer. 

The answer is tw use the 
“don’t show everything” 
technique. Nearly everybody 
has some good point—hair, 
eyes, lips, chin, nose—which 
you can accent. And by con- 
centrating on the good fea- 
ture, your friend will be 
quite satisfied. —m 
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oe RE OR 3) 
Free 


General Outdoor Use, Reversible Titles; A.H..._. 
processing. 


“Lengths and Packing.”’ 


Processi: 
Packing 


free 


ing extra. See column “Lengths and 


Anti-Halo.... 
” 


Weather ecient 


e Pan Film; Anti-Halo............... 
(s) Also available single perforated for sound. 


a WCrceas VuTwwmN™m Vee 
(e) Including 


(f) 


1 Outdoor Fair 





A.H 


Fine Grain; for Poor Light, Indoors & Out, A.H.| Extra 
A.H 


Fine Grain Ortho; for General Outdoor Use; 








Very Fast Pan; for Poor Light Indoors & Out; 


Very Fast Pan; for Poor Light Indoors & Out 
For General Outdoor Use; Anti-Halo.____............. 


Very Fast Pan; for Indoor & Outdoor Use; A.H 


For General Outdoor Use; 


General Purpos 


...|\General Purpose Pan; for Daylight Use; A.H....... 


Fine Grain, tO) 
For Genera 





=| 











)—100 ft..(f)_.....-.. 


olls 








K 


2 
iC} 
4 
= 
a 


. D.L. Rolls.. 


30 ft. D.L. Rolls 


30 ft. D.L. Rolls 


25 ft. D.L. (e)—100 ft. (f)................ 
160 ft. D.L.: Rolle .._...........jagn 


50, 100 ft. D.L. (e)—100 ft. (f)....... 
25 ft. D.L. 


50, 100 ft. D.L. (e)—100 ft. (f)........ 
100 ft. D.L. Rolls 


50 & 100 ft. D.L. Rolls...... 


35 ft. D.L. 





85 
50 
25 
250 
40 
250 
100 
85 
40 
lavender, and blue. 


330 








(c) Weston 6 (Tungsten) when used for titling. 
(d) Supplied in black-and-white, amber, yellow, 


18° 


25° 
18° 
14° 
13° 
24° 
17° 


seceveese- 








26° 
17° 
25° 
21° 
20° 
17° 





32 








12 
6 
16 
12 


50 








"Tier two popular film widths for 
home movies in this country are 
the 16 millimeter and 8 millimeter 
widths; 35 mm. film is considered profes- 
sional stock. Reversible film and reversal 
machine processing are not available in 
35 mm. width; a master negative and pos- 
itive prints must be made on separate 
stock. This, and the larger film area per 
frame, runs the cost of 35 mm. film to 
about 5 times the cost of 16 mm. film, and 
15 times the cost of 8 mm. film per min- 
ute of projection time. The 9144 mm. width 
which once had started to gain a foot- 
hold in this country is now obsolete and 
practically unobtainable here, though it 
is still popular in Europe. We will con- 
fine our discussion here to 16 and 8 mm. 
films. 

A glance at the accompanying chart 
shows that a great variety of films are 
available in the 16 mm. width. They 
cover about every requirement in the 
home movie field. There is negative 
stock, low cost stock for positive and tit- 
ling, regular reversible ortho and pan 
stock, high speed pan, etc., on up to stock 
for sound-on-film movies in full natural 
color. 

In the 8 mm. size the choice of films is 
smaller (though the list has been grow- 
ing as the popularity of this size in- 
creases). The “double 8” type of cam- 
era is more popular than the “single 8” 
and a greater variety of films are avail- 
able in the “double 8” size, including full 
natural color film. The scarcity of ex- 
tremely high-speed emulsions in the 
8 mm. field is due primarily to the 
necessity of keeping grain down to a 
minimum for the big blowups necessary 
from the smaller pictures. As a general 
rule, “the faster the film the coarser the 
grain.” 

The correct film names, as given in the 
chart, usually indicate whether a film is 
reversible, negative or positive stock. In 
the film name column you will find the 


141 i Ube dead NOTES ABOUT MOVIE FILMS 
> | TEP) Cae 
y | Eseiileted- ged. socitais aa 3 3 
z is convenient chart has been compiled to assist the amateur 
— ° : “ - 3 movie camera owner in quickly finding information relative to 
{ . bt ew $ certain films which he may use. It is not intended as a compari- 
ts; a SSR 3 tl e son of the products of one manufacturer with those of another. 
| +3 Ss o 
E ook og ko ail” 
we chiefly for positives, title making, etc., 


where low cost is a consideration and 
good color rendering is not. Orthochro- 
matic films are sensitized to green and 
somewhat to yellow in addition to their 
natural sensitivity to ultra-violet, violet, 
and blue. These films give better mono- 
chromatic tonal rendering of colored sub- 
jects and are more useful in general out- 
door work. Semi-ortho films rank be- 
tween the ortho and the blue sensitive 
only. Panchromatic films are sensitive 
to the entire visible spectrum and give 
the best tonal rendering (in mono- 
chrome) of highly colored subjects. 
Panchromatic films should always be 
used when working with the deep yellow 
and red filters. Color films are those in 
which the natural colors are reproduced 
as the eye sees them. 

The Weston speed ratings shown in the 
chart are the latest available. Use these 
figures with your Weston meter in pref- 
erence to obsolete figures from an older 
Weston “Memo.” The American Scheiner 
degrees scale is for use chiefly with ex- 
tinction type meters. 

The “Percentage Speeds” column is 
especially useful to those who own no 
meter. These figures were calculated 
from Weston and Scheiner speed ratings 
and from the manufacturers own ratings, 
with special reliance on the latter source, 
where such figures were available. Re- 
member that these are relative speed rat- 
ings, not relative exposure ratios. A film 
listed at 100 in this column is twice as 
fast as a film listed at 50, therefore it re- 
quires only one-half the latter’s exposure 
(one diaphragm stop difference). 

Such apparent inconsistencies as ap- 
pear between the three speed rating sys- 
tems shown in this chart are due largely 
to the differences in the meters them- 
selves, and to the different methods em- 
ployed by the meter makers and the man- 
ufacturers in calculating emulsion sensi- 
tivity. There is no universally accepted 


Pan 
Pan 
Ortho 
Bl. Sens. 
Pan 
Ortho. 
Pan 
Pan 
Pan 
Ortho 


notation (S) indicating which 
films are also available sin- 
gle perforated for recording 
sound on film (see illustra- 
tion). 

The range of spectral sensi- 
tivity of the film is shown in 
the next column. Blue sensi- 
tive film is sensitive exclu- 
sively to ultra-violet, violet, 
and blue light. It is used 


Pan 


“| Semi-Ortho 
Bl. Sens. 








positive print in original price. 


(a) With filter recommended by the manufac- 
turer. 


(b) Normally sold to include processing and 





Tali aa Ll aed 
(Rev.) laden 


y (Rev.). 


Dbl. 8 |Super Pellex (Rev.) 











SEARS 
(Reversible). Ty ee 


Sears Panchromatic (Rev.)....... 








PELLEX 


r Pellex (Rev.). 


UNIVEX 
n (Reversible)... 


No. 1 Reversal... 


Right: Motion picture film 
for amateur use, shown in 
actual size. A. 16 mm. sound- 
on-film positive with variable 
area sound track. B. Regular 
16 mm. reversal positive. C. 
Double-8 mm. reversal i- 
tive before slitting. D. Single 
8 mm. rev sitive aiso 
double-8 film after slitting. 





‘o. 3 Reversal.......... 
No. 2 Reversa 
ex Panchromatic 
Pellex Orthochrome 
Pellex Econom 
No. 100 Ultra 
No. 100 Stan 


Pelle 
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16 
16 
16 
16 





Dbl. 8 |Pellex Orthochrome (Rev.)...................... 


Sngl. 8|Super Pellex (Rev.) 
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standard system for figuring or evaluat- 
ing film speed. But bear in mind that 
the Weston numbers are figured to work 
well with Weston meters, and the Amer- 
ican Scheiner degrees scale is calculated 
especially for certain other meters. If 
you own no meter use the percentage 
speed scale. Expose intelligently and the 
modern reversal machine processing used 
by all large-scale finishers today will 
compensate for any slight errors in ex- 
posure and give you a good finegrain pro- 
jection positive from your reversible film. 

The column “Lengths and Packing” in- 
dicates, besides the film lengths available, 
the type of packing as daylight loading 
rolls or spools (D.L.), magazine (Mag.), 
or laboratory packed “bulk” rolls (B). 

Double-8 mm. film is run through the 
camera twice in order to expose both 
halves. It is processed, slit in half, and 
the two halves spliced end to end to give 
50 feet of 8 mm. film. This explains why 
25 feet of double-8 film is equivalent in 
projection time to 100 feet of regular 
16 mm. film. 

Under the heading “Special Character- 
istics, Features and Uses” certain other 
qualities of the various films are noted. 
All “amateur” film is acetate “safety” 
base film, the highly inflammable “ni- 
trate” base film being used only on pro- 
fessional type films. Practically all neg- 


ative and reversal stock is anti-halo 
backed. 

It is well to remember that it is im- 
possible to make fine distinctions in cer- 
tain film characteristics or qualities—fine 
grain for instance. All movie film is of 
the finegrain type. Reversal film is es- 
pecially finegrained due to the fact that 
the coarser grain particles are reduced to 
metallic silver on the first development. 
These coarser grained particles are then 
removed by bleaching and it is the 
smaller grains remaining in the film that 
form the final positive image. 

Although many of the films are useful 
for more than one purpose the chart in- 
dicates for what use the film is especially 
suited. 

With most reversal films the cost of 
processing is included in the purchase 
price—processing is free. There is usu- 
ally an extra charge for processing (de- 
veloping) negative and positive stock. 
But because this rule is not universal, 
we have indicated processing charges in 
a separate column. In all cases where 
processing is free, return postage to any 
point in the U. S. A. is also free. 

A few filter factors are shown for the 
filters most commonly used with each 
film. These factors are for daylight only. 
For additional filter factors consult your 
dealer.— 













DEAR NIEPCE, IF YOU'LL 

TELL ME HOW YOU DO 

WHAT YOU DO, I'LL TELL 

YOU HOW | 00 WHAT 1100, AND 
7) MAYBE WE CAN DO IT 

——\ TOGETHER- 





































DAGUERRE BEGA 
EXPERIMENTS WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN 1827- TWO YEARS LATER HE 
HEARD OF A MAN IN THE 
PROVINCES BY THE NAME OF 
JOSEPH NICEPHORE NIEPCE, 
WHO WAS ALSO ATTEMPTING 
TO MAKE PERMANENT THE 
IMAGES OF THE CAMERA OBSCURA 
DAGUERRE WROTE TO NIEPCE 
SUGGESTING THEY EXCHANGE 
SECRETS , BUT HIS LETTERS 
TO NIEPCE RECEIVED BUT 
CURT REPLIES- 














IN 1827 NIEPCE WENT TO ENGLAND 
AND WHILE STOPPING IN PARIS HE MET 
DAGUERRE—- AND ON DECEMBER 5, 1829 
THE TWO INVESTIGATORS SIGNED AN 
AGREEMENT OF PARTNERSHIP - 

NIEPCE COMMUNICATED HIS 

ASPHALT PROCESS TO DAGUERRE 
WHO \MPROVED IT SOME - 


CONTINUED NEXT MONTH — 


BORN AT CORMEILLES 
FRANCE NOVEMBER (8 ,1787 


DAGUERRE AT THE AGE OF 
SIXTEEN SECURED EMPLOYMENT 
AS A SCENE PAINTER. DURING 
THE YEARS OF \8i6 TO 162\ HE 
ASSISTED PIERRE PREVOST 
WITH HIS PANORAMIC PAINTINGS 
OF THE CITIES OF EUROPE — 
IT WAS AT THIS TIME THAT HE 
FIRST BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA, AND IT 
WASN'T LONG BEFORE WHE MADE 
ATTEMPTS AT MAKING PERMANENT 
THE IMAGES OF THE CAMERA 
OBSCURA — 





























A Photograph Taken 
By Orange Light 











HE picture reproduced here was 
sent in by V. R. Deane, who tells 
us that the only light source was a 
couple of Wratten series O (orange) 





Taken under an orange safelight. 


safelights, hanging together as shown. 
Agfa Superpan Press film material was 
used in a Speed Graphic to make the 
shot, which was an 8 second exposure at 
f 8. The negative was developed in D-72 
and printed on medium grade Brovira. 

This picture illustrates the amazingly 
high degree of red sensitivity which is 
available in today’s fast panchromatic 
emulsions. 


A Mirror Reflector 


OMETIMES it is necessary to make 

a photo in dense shade, when a high- 
key lighting is needed to give the best 
effect. By use of a large mirror, it is 
possible to “throw” a spot of sunlight 
large enough to cover the subject into 
the shady area, and thus photograph the 
object by direct sunlight. 

Some time ago the author had occasion 
to make a photograph of a mistletoe plant 
growing on a limb in a very densely fo- 
liaged tree, about eight feet from the 
ground. Without some way to augment 
the dim flat light under the branches, the 
mistletoe would have been impossible to 
see in the picture, as the spots of blue 
sky showing through the foliage would 
have blotted out nearly all of the dark — 
detail. 

The difficulty was overcome by using 
a mirror, about 14 24”. It was laid 
on the ground beside the camera, and 
propped at such an angle that it reflected 
the sunlight directly on the mistletoe. An 
exposure slightly longer than would have 
been necessary if the plant had been in 
direct sunlight was given, with excellent 
results. 

Sunlight can be thus directed with the 
aid of a small mirror into dense bushes 
for photographing nests, or into other 
deeply shaded places.—Paul Hadley, Pig- 
gott, Ark. 
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How To Check 
Shutter Speeds 


by ERNEST LE BARON, Jr. 


Is the shutter on your camera functioning 
as it should? Here’s a simple way of test- 
ing its effectiveness without guesswork. 
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ITH the popular use of the pho- 
tronic exposure meter we are 
prone to rely absolutely upon it, 
blindly setting the between-the-lens 
shutter and diaphragm opening exactly 
as the instructions indicate. Then we 
wonder why we do not get good results. 

“Ten to one” the exposure meter is per- 
fect. It is almost impossible for the dia- 
phragm to be out of adjustment, but what 
the shutter is doing is anyone’s guess. 
Before heaping insults, blame, and im- 
precations upon its poor neglected mech- 
anism, or the repair man, let’s check it. 

There is no need for alarm at any 
slight error you may find in your camera 
shutter speed because photographic 
emulsions all have some latitude. There 
is a small percentage of error in the 
method of checking described here, in- 
cluding the human element. If the varia- 
tion of the shutter speed is known you 
can set the diaphragm to compensate for 
its error or read your exposure meter 
for the actual speed rather than the in- 
dicated speed. Of course if it is found 
that the shutter, when set for % second, 
takes a full second to make the exposure 
you may weep over its demise. 

This check-up on your camera shutter 
is not as difficult as you may have been 
led to believe. We will simply compare 
its doubtful speed against the known 
speed of a moving light source by actu- 
ally photographing that light source. We 
will have to arrange the light so that its 
photographed image will be easily meas- 
ureable on the developed film and print. 


Fig. 3. Dise looks like this when turning 
at proper speed for a shutter check-up. 





Scientific equipment 
and mathematical 
formulas are not 
needed and the meth- 
od can be worked 
some evening right in 
your living room, 
darkroom, or on the 
kitchen sink drain- 
board. 

First, you need a 
sharp  pocketknife 
and a few other sim- 
ple tools that you can 
buy at the dime store—a bow compass, 
ruler, pen, brush, and protractor (for 
measuring angles). Materials can be 
listed as: a piece of stiff white cardboard 
about 10 or 12 inches square (the kind 
used by show card writers will do), a 3- 
volt 2-cell flashlight battery, 2 flashlight 


Fig. 2. Arc of light path appearing on 
the print is measured with s protractor. 


Fig. 4. Set at 1/5 second, the shutter 
took 44 second, as proven by a 90° arc. 





Fig. |. Shutter-speed tester ready for use. The scanning disc 
is designed for 60-cycle current as explained in the article. 


bulbs, some copper wire, a tube of Du- 
Pont household cement or the like, Hig- 
gins black India ink, and some film. 

A trip to the attic or neighbors may 
uncover a portable phonograph. This is 
to be our means of making a light source 
travel at a known rate of speed, measur- 
able on the negative or print. Use the 
stiff white cardboard to make a scanning 
disc. You will view the disc while it is 
rotating on the phonograph turntable, 
under an electric light using 60-cycle, 
alternating current. Other frequencies or 
cycles will not work with the type of 
scanning disc you are going to make for 
with it we must synchronize the phono- 
graph turntable speed with the 60-cycle 
pulsations of the alternating electric light 
current. 

The scanning disc should be about 9 
or 10 inches in diameter, divided into al- 
ternating black and white segments of 
equal size—60 black and 60 white. Fig. 1 

(Continued on page 74) 


Fig. 5. Shutter error. A '/2 second shot 
really took 3% second, as the arc shows. 
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Below: Male cardinal photographed by 
Sam Knight of Christmas, Ariz., with an 
Eastman Kodak Six-20 and portrait lens. 
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Above: Salvaging furniture from a burn- 
ing country home. Argus shot, 1/100 at 
f11, by E. E. Shoemaker, Portsmouth, O. 


P. J. Schoenfeldt, Coronado, 
Calif. made this picture 
with an Eastman Vest-pocket 
Kodak on Verichrome film. 
Exposure, 1/50 sec. at f 16. 


Below: Taken by A. B. Davis, 
Minneapolis, with a Korelle 
Reflex and f 2.8 Tessar lens 
on S. S. Pan film. A 242” ex- 
tension tube was used to get 
a large image on the film. 


This month the star for the second best 
_— goes. to Harold Wray, lowa City, Ia. 

e made the shot with a Welti on S. S. Pan 
film, 1 sec. at f 16 using 1 photoflood. 


i 


Above: H. W. Schulze, LaPorte, Ind., 
took this with a 31, x 41/4, Voigtlander, 2 
floods and a flash, 1/100 sec. at f 16. 


Arthur K. Hauser, Revere, Mass., made 
this with a Voigtlander Avus, 1/10 sec. 
at f 11, self-timed, and one spotlight. 


Train wreck shot by Norman Goerg, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., with a Voigtlander Avus, 1/5 
sec. at f 8 on Agfa Super Plenachrome. 





This photosraph of a toad serenading his mate was seen by 
Harold A Rasmussen of Moline, Ill., with a 1A Eastman 
Kodak and using a pinch of flash powder for illumination. 


The star for the best picture this month goes to 
Landis S. Bennett, Fayetteville, Ark., for his photo- 
graph of father and son. It was taken he . 
eica, 1/40 sec. at f 2, on Agfa Ultra Speed P 

film. Two No. 1 Photofloods furnished the light. 


Earl C. Hornbrook of Mesilla Park, New Mexico, photographed 
this heated altercation between a gander and a bull. 


PICTURES FROM 
OUR READERS 


George Yater, Provincetown, Mass., took Capito! dome reflected in a window 
this shot with a 31,x4%, Voigtlander of the Library of Congress. Photo 
Avus at 1/50 sec., f 11, on S. S. pan film. by J. H. Gibbons, Washington, D. C. 


A Leica shot by Jack V. Long, Hanna, Alberta, 
taken with the lens at f 2.2, 1/40 second, 
using ‘two small photofloods in reflectors. 


Below: “Penny Arcade,” by George Braden, 
Philadelphia, Pa., taken with a Contax I, 
1/25 sec., at f 1.5 on Eastman Super X film. 
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E. D. M., Boston, Mass. Will you please give me 
the f system equivalents for U. S. aperture num- 
bers? 


ANSWER: The following list contains the 
most generally mee A S. readings and 
their system equivalents: 
U.S. 5 1 % 4 8 16 32 64 128 
F -opoaeren (6:3: 1: h- eS 45 


B. L., Winnipeg, Man. Is there any difference be- 
tween an X-2 and a 2X filter? 


ANSWER: The number “X-2” is a designa- 
tion used by the makers of Wratten filters to 
describe one of the green filters. The desig- 
nation “2-X” refers to a filter factor and 
applies to any filter which requires an in- 
crease of two times the normal exposure 
when used with a certain type of film. Thus, 
a 4X filter would require an exposure four 
times normal. 


J. F. H., Washington, D. C. What is a good 
method of removing the excess water from matte 
prints before placing them in a blotter roll? 1! do 
not have a wringer. 


ANSWER: After removing the print from the 
wash water, lay it face upward on some 
fairly absorbent flat surface, such as might 
be devised by laying several thicknesses of 
newspaper on a work-bench or drawing 
board. Then sponge the print off with a wad 
of clean absorbent cotton or a _ viscose 
sponge. If any great number of prints is to 
be sponged off you may need to change the 
newspapers once or twice. The cotton or 
sponge may be wrung out as needed. 


J. L. MeM., Amarillo, Tex. Can you tell me any 
way to keep unmounted glossy prints from curling 
excessively a day or two after they’ve been made? 


ANSWER: The emulsion side of photographic 
paper reacts more vigorously to atmospheric 
conditions than does the paper backing it- 
self. Thus, as the emulsion contracts it 
curls the paper along with it. This fact is 
more pronounced in the case of the single- 
weight papers, on which the majority of 
glossy prints are made. Double-weight pa- 
pers are stiffer, and therefore are better able 
to retain their original flatness. So far as 
we know, there are only two ways of keep- 
ing prints flat. Either they must be mounted 
on reasonably stiff mounting board or kept 
in some sort of a press or envelope. There 
are many ways of flattening prints out tem- 
porarily, but if allowed to. lie around loose 
they will eventuaily curl up again. 


H. P., Park Rapids, Minn. Is there any inexpen- 
sive way of keeping movie film humidified, such as 
keeping a wet sponge in the film cabinet? 


ANSWER: The idea you have mentioned: is 
the basic principle of any ready-made humi- 
dor. nod pd a wet sponge in the film cab- 
inet should serve the purpose very capably, 
providing the cabinet is reasonably airtight. 
Too much moisture in an absolutely air- 
tight container is not advisable, but you 
probably’ need not worry about this. - In 
using a-wet'sponge or a moistened blotter in 
the manner described, be careful that it 
does not come in direct contact with the-film. 


R. E. D., Boulder, Colo. | notice many photog- 
raphers using lens caps whenever their cameras 
aré not in use. Is this to prevent any possibility 
of light leaking into the camera? 


ANSWER: Inasmuch.as a camera is rarely 
left. with its shutter open when not in use 
the réason you suggest is hardly plausible. 
Actually, a lens cap nowadays is employed 
to prevent the lens from becoming scratched 
or soiled by dust, fingerprints, etc. It’s a 
good plan to use one if you want to keep 
your lens in good condition. 


C. V. H., Tampa, Fla, The last three negatives | 
made from a filmpack seem to lack the brilliance 
of the first nine, which were takex about six weeks 
ago. | cannot understand this, inasmuch as sub- 
ject matter, exposure, lighting, and development 
were similar for the entire dozen negatives. 
ANSWER: First off, you live near the sea, 
where climatic conditions are known to af- 
fect photographic materials adversely. Keep- 
ing a filmpack opened in salt air for six 
weeks would be very apt to curtail the effec- 
tiveness of those films which were not ex- 
posed within a few days after opening. 
Whatever your seograph cal location, it is 
well to keep unu photographic film and 
paper well-protected from the air. 





Letters to 





the Editor 








Dear Sir: 

There is a picture in your June issue that 
has me completely baffled! It is in your 
“Pictures From Our Readers” section, and, 
as a matter of fact, was awarded five dol- 
lars as the best picture of the month. 

Frankly, I don’t see anything very ex- 
ceptional about it, but that is beside the 
point. I’ve looked at that picture from 
every conceivable angle and I still cannot 
figure out what the fellow has in his mouth! 
If it’s glass, the picture has no meaning— 
and, anyway, where would anyone get a 
piece of glass that shape? I suppose it’s 
... water, but if that Britisher can stop a 
stream of water with 1/25 second, I wish 
he’d let me in on the secret! 

J. DOUGLAS WESTIN, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Ep. It’s a candy stick, not water. Maybe 
the candy didn’t taste good enough so that 
1/25 sec. sufficed to stop the action. 





Dear Sir: 

May I congratulate you on your magazine 

. I have read it religiously since it first 
came out... I think I may say that it has 
improved the quality of my pictures as 
much as any one factor. I have picked up 
many valuable little hints from its pages. 
In one case it has saved me considerable 
amount of money. I made the film winder 
for loading 35 mm. cartridges. That has 
cut my film costs from approximately 85 
cents to 30 cents a roll.... 

WILLIAM P. DAVIS, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Ep. We hope you will have occasion to 
utilize many more of the money-saving hints 
described in our columns. 





Dear Sir: 
I... am in favor of the blue finish of 

some of your salon prints in the magazine. 

They’re swell. How about sepia? 


a 
Chicago, IIL 
Ep. Technical considerations limit the va- 
riety of colors. You will note that sepia 
toning is not too popular with photog- 
raphers. 


Dear Sir: 

Concerning William Mortensen’s “Plastic 
Study” in the May issue of PoPpULAR PHo- 
TOGRAPHY, I wish to express an idea. I don’t 
think this should have been a nude study. 
It is one of the most beautifully lighted 
faces I have ever seen and I think the rest 
of the figure . .. detracts from the picture. 

Of course, being only an amateur, I 
should not be criticizing Mr. Mortensen’s 
work. I have some of his books and con- 
sider him one of the best authorities on the 
subject of photography, but I thitik he could 
have improved on this picture. 

CLARENCE HARRINGTON, 
Modesto, Calif. 








Ep. Cropping would have changed the 
character of the picture, something Mr. Mor- 
tensen obviously did not intend to do. 





Dear Sir: . 

. -. The articles on Kodachrome were of 
great interest, and I would like to see more 
of this type. .. . I would also like to see 
some articles on the more technical phases 
of photography. Some information on the 
methods of developing color film; informa- 
tion on the chemistry of the new highly sen- 
sitive photographic films. . .. Information 
on some efficient methods of testing photo- 
graphic lenses and timing photographic shut- 
ters are the types of technical discussions 


that I refer to above. 
Ss. F. KLEINERT. 
Ep. Practically all of these subjects will 
be covered in future issues. You will find 
an article on page 57 which describes a 
method of checking shutter speeds. 





Dear Sir: 

It is obvious, after reading “Letters to the 
Editor,” that a large number of your readers 
come under the classification of “skim” 
readers. They criticize you for not print- 
ing this, that, or the other thing, when in 
truth you have printed all of them. 

My one worry is that some school of pho- 
tography will sue you for infringement... 
as a thorough study of the pictures and ar- 
ticles found in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is 
equivalent to a course in phtogreny. 


Pocatello, Idaho. 





Dear Editor: 

In your “Candid Shots” column in the 
June issue of your wonderful magazine I 
saw the name “Slops” suggested as a nick- 
name for amateur photographers. I don’t 
like it. I am an amateur photographer. I 
am sixty years of age and have been snap- 
ping a shutter of some sort since I was 
eleven years of age. My dark- and work- 
rooms are not sloppy. Neither is my work 
sloppy. ... Why not call us “Amats” or 
“Amphos”? 

DR. GEORGE R. RICHARDS, 
Arkansas City, Kan. 


Dear Sir: 

I have before me your “Candid Shots” for 
June and have just read how utterly and 
too, too shocked you were to learn the bitter 
and cold truth that the average amateur is 
sloppy in and about the dark-room. Of 
course, I refer to the average amateur... . 
May T second the motion for calling us 
“Slops”? A. R. (Slop) TUCKER, 

Edgewood, R. I. 


Dear Sir: 

... you ask for suggestions for a short 
nickname for amateur photographers. The 
Dallas, Tex., Camera Club ‘has been using 
the term ‘‘Camfan,” and it seems to me that 
that word fills the bill perfectly. May I sug- 
gest it, with due credit to the Dallas Camera 
Club and the Dallas News, which first gave 
it publicity in their Camera Club column? 

GEORGE G. SMITH, 
Comanche, Tex. 


Dear Sir: 

. .. How does this one fit: “Amcam”? 
We all use cameras, most of us are ama- 
teurs, and “Amcam” is short, snappy and 
seems to cover the situation. 

JOHN E. PETERS, 
East Holliston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to your article in the June issue 
on a name for amateur photographers, my 
choice is “Ampho.” . .. Just a shortening 
and combination of amateur photographer. 


DR. AARON WEISS, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 

... I note under “Candid Shots”... 
reference to the desirability of a short name 
.. . for that great army of enthusiasts. .. . 
For some time I have called them “Am- 
photogs,” a contraction of the two words 
“amateur photographers” and a name which 
is short and descriptive. I offer-it as a sug- 
gested title for that ever increasing army 
of camera fans. 

T. M. M 


ULLIGAN, 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
Ep. For discussion of these suggestions 
see this month’s “Candid Shots.” 
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Print Crthicchush 


This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


K. B. G., Hollis, N.Y.—The good gen- 
eral tone of your print indicates that the 
exposure was about right. But the many 
distracting details in the picture keep 
the interest from centering on the sub- 






Photo by K. B. G. 


Left: This sketch 
shows how the sub- 
jects in the above 

hotograph might 
awe been shown to 
better advantage. 





ject. It is all right to pose a person 
somewhat informally in a home setting, 
but this should not be done at the sub- 
ject’s expense. Many readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that the woman is hold- 
ing a black — in her me The ace 
is scarcely visible in the original prin 
and is even less so in the reproduction. 
In order to show the animal to advan- 
tage, the woman should have worn a 
light-colored dress. Bringing your lights 
closer would have brought out some de- 
tail in the spaniel’s black fur, besides 
gettin gt catchlights in the 
eyes. ore generally, the picture suffers 
from the too-prominent pattern in the 
chair covering, the large white area 
caused by the lamp-shade, and the rather 
unfortunate position of the flower vase. 


~ * * 


Photo by R. B. 





Prints will not be returned. 


R. B., Hawkesbury, Ont.—You chose a 
fine setting and commendable subject 
material for this silhouette shot. By ex- 
pamne for the sky you managed to ob- 

in a pleasant cloud effect even without 
the use of a filter. These clouds, to- 
gether with the trees against the hori- 
zon, form an interesting background, 
which your low camera angle has em- 
ployed to good advantage. One t 
which might disturb some people is tha 
the horse appears to be standing slightly 
downhill. This effect of leaning forward 
is accentuated by the manner in which 
your picture is composed. Your compo- 
sition would be helped greatly by addi- 
tional print area at the left, and at the 
top, and by cropping at the right as in- 
dicated by the white line. One general 
rule of composition which should be ob- 
served more often by amateurs is that 
there should usually be more room in 
the direction in which the subject is 
facing. When the subject faces the ~~ 
of the picture nearest it there is apt 
be an atmosphere of confinement in the 

rint. But when the subject faces the 
ar edge of the picture there is a sense 
of distance conveyed. 


* * * 


F. A. B., Cambridge, Mass.—Your pic- 
ture is undoubtedly the result of much 
patience and is the type of thing that 
should not be criticized too severely be- 
cause of the difficulties encountered. The 
child’s expression and clenched fists are 
truly “candid” which helps to make the 
= interesting. The diagonal lines 
ormed by the edge of the sidewalk and 
lawn give some des to the composition 
and make an interesting background. The 
shadows indicate that you were working 





Photo by F. A. B. 


rather late in the afternoon and as a re- 
sult the shadow side of the child is almost 
too dark. A reflector would have helped 
immensely and given more detail in the 
face. If you ever make similar pictures 
under the same lighting conditions try a 
little reflected light. Get a friend to 
stand on the s ow side of the subject 
with an open newspaper (if there is noth- 
ing better at hand) close enough to give 
the benefit of the reflection but out of 
the picture. 


* 


S. G., New York City—Obviously, you 
recognized the pictorial values inherent 
in afternoon sunlight and a pleasant 
outdoor setting. The use of these prop- 
erties, however, requires rather careful 
attention to background and exposure, 
which factors are most in error this 

icture. The most apparent fault here 

that the subject’s face and neck were 
considerably overexposed. The resulting 
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Photo by S. G. 


chalky whiteness and lack of detail in 
that portion of the print might be over- 


come somewhat by local control in print- 
ing. The subject’s dark hair lacks inter- 
esting highlights, and is practically lost 


against the dark area behind it. The h- 
lights might have been obtained by hav- 
ing the subject face around slightly so 
that the sun’s rays struck the hair more 
from a side angle. The light, mottled 
background area over the right shoulder 
is a disturbing element, also. From the 
standpoint of composition the subject’s 
head is inclined too far toward the left 
of the picture. And his expression might 
have been a litile less stern, without los- 
ing the thoughtful quality which the 
picture apparently is intended to con- 
vey. 
* * * 


H. C. H., Glendale, N. Y—Background 


and exposure were well handled when 
you took this portrait, although a some- 





Photo by H.C. H. . 


what lighter background might have 
outlined the = ’s head more effec- 
tively. The most noticeable error here 
is the way in which the shadows cover 
the darkened side of the face, especially 
as we mes the shadow cast by the nose. 
A refiecting board would have filled in 
these dark areas to some extent without 
doing away with the modeling of the 
features which you desired. Or you 
might have achieved a similar effect by 
bringing — secon light source 
closer to the subject. Your main light 
source appears to have been well-placed. 
The subject’s facial expression seems too 
set and self-conscious to be entirely 
natural. 











Trade Notes 





and News 


Items 








A TINY NEW flash bulb no taller than a 
pack of chewing gum has just been an- 
nounced by the Wabash Photolamp Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
new peanut size, des- 
ignated as Superflash 
No. 0, is about 30% 
smaller than the 
smallest flash bulb 
made to date. Its 
total light output ap- 
proximates 22,500 
lumen seconds, which 
is more than ample 
illumination for open 
and shut shots with 
average films, as well 
as synchronized 
speed shots with 
faster films. As is characteristic with all 
superflash bulbs, the new No. has the 
same wide-peak type of flash made longest 
at its brightest point for assurance of posi- 
tive synchronizing. 


A DEVICE which is designed both for en- 
larging miniature film and for projecting 
positive and color transparencies has re- 
cently come on the market. It is the new 
Hollywood Enlarger-Projector. The sturdy 
aluminum construction, air conditioned lamp 
house, and revolving head are just a few 
of its many features. The accessory, placed 
in a vertical position, is used for enlarging 
from 35 mm. or half vest pocket negatives. 
The revolving head quickly converts it into 
a projector. Prices and full information 
may be obtained from Hollywood Photo 
Supply Co., Dept. P.P.7, 5855 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


ANOTHER NEW development which prom- 
ises to find wide acceptance among those 
who like to take indoor movies, snapshots, 
etc. is the Lite Master, a device which per- 
mits the use of standard household light 
bulbs for flood lighting. All you need do is 
plug the Lite Master into any electrical out- 
let. Yeur lighting units are then equipped 
with ordinary household lamps of 60, 70, 75 
or 100 watts and plugged into the Lite Mas- 
ter. Two 100-watt household bulbs (which 
may be purchased at 15c each), when in 
normal position, give an output of 200 
watts. Yet by a mere flick of the switch 
to the No. 2 position, the light output is 
stepped up to 500 watts (2% times) while 
when switched to No. 3 position, the light 
output is stepped up to the equivalent of 
1000 watts (5 times). This amount of 
power is not actually consumed, however, 
as the efficiency of the light is greatly in- 
creased. Complete data may be secured 
from dealers or from Haynes Products Co., 
Dept. PA638, 136 Liberty St., New York City. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made to 
mark the individual films of all Agfa film 
packs with consecutive numbers from one 
to twelve, corresponding to the number on 
each film tab. This feature provides an 
added convenience for filmpack users as it 
provides positive yet simple identification of 





Superflash No. 0. 


every film pack negative. All Agfa Super- 
pan Press film packs carry this numbering. 
Similarly marked are all Agfa Super Plena- 
chrome film packs with an expiration date 
of April, 1939, or later, and all Agfa Super- 
pan film packs with an expiration date of 
January, 1939, or later. 


AMATEURS AND professionals alike will 
appreciate the many innovations which the 
designers and manufacturers have intro- 
duced in the new “Quick-Set” Enlarging 
Easel. Noteworthy is the white, washable 
base on which preliminary focusing may be 
done with unusual clarity and the graduated 
and adjustable paper stops into which the 
paper may be slid with one hand and there 
fixed in the desired position for required 
marginal widths. Uneven, sloppy margins 
are impossible, and the graduated scales on 
the masking bands are etched into the metal 
and the figures are easily visible under the 
safelight. The easel retails for $9.75. Fur- 
ther information may be had from your 
dealer or from Whitehall Specialty Co., 1250 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


TWO NEW and exclusive items have re- 
cently been put on the market by Medo, 15 
West 47th St., New York City. They are the 
Empire Whirlpool Washer for quick and 
thorough print washing and the Little Giant 
Printer, an all-metal unit built to profes- 
sional standards of accuracy and efficiency. 
The washer retails for $5.00 and the printer 
for $9.00. They are described in a circular 
be ir ing may be obtained on request from 
edo. 


INTERESTED readers may obtain, free, a 
copy of the new 52-page Bass Cine Bargain- 
gram which covers 8 mm. and 16 mm. silent 
and sound equipment. Lighting equipment 
and other accessories for the movie maker 
are described and illustrated. Write to 
Bass Camera Co., Dept. P.P., 179 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Ill. 


A NEW 16-mm. Kodascope, Model G, is 
announced by Eastman Kodak Company. 
Among the features of this projector are 
simplicity of control, 
trouble-free opera- 
tion, efficiency, ver- 
satility, precise 
construction and 
handsome finish. Five 
lenses and three 
lamps provide fifteen 
possible combinations 
to cover all projec- 
tion situations. 
Threading is simpli- 
fied by a threading 
lamp which illumi- 
nates the film gate 
and sprockets, and a 
threading knob which 
is turned to retract 
the pull-down claws 
and allow easy film 
insertion. A single control switch, with four 
positions arranged in a natural sequence, 





Kodascope, Model G. 


serves to put the projector into operation 
quickly and conveniently. 

Without lens and lamp the Model G re- 
tails at $100. The standard 2-inch f 1.6 lens 


lists at $18, and the case at $12. Other 
lenses range from $8 to $22.50, and lamps 
cost $6.25 to $7.60. 


OWNERS OF movie cameras can obtain a 
leaflet giving descriptions and prices of Dalt- 
meyer normal and telephoto lenses, by writ- 
ing to J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 31 Mortimer 
St., London, England. For each 
make of camera there is listed a range of 
lenses, varying in focal length from 114” to 
6” and even longer. 


ONE ADDITION to the long line of Leica 
accessories was the Rapid Winder, a special 
baseplate with a trigger, for making pic- 
tures in rapid succes- 
sion. For greater 
latitude and success 
in making sequence 
pictures a camera 
that will make the 
successive exposures 
automatically, entail- 
ing practically no 
camera movement, is 
necessary. Such re- 
quirements are met 
by the Leica-Motor. 
This new accessory 
is interchanged with 
the baseplate of the Leica and when at- 
tached to the latter the whole forms a com- 
pact unit. A key on the bottom of the 
Leica-Motor winds a powerful spring which 
enables up to twelve exposures to be made 
automatically, releasing of the mechanism 
being accomplished by pressing a lever con- 
veniently located on the front of this ac- 
cessory. Speeds at which the successive 
exposures can be made are one per second 
and two per second. Further information 
on this new accessory may be obtained from 
* Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
y. 


THE MOTORIAL All Metal Tripod, distin- 
guished by a number of features, is being 
marketed by Mimosa American Corp. Both 
tilting and panorama movements have ball 
bearings and are governed by adjustable 
friction. The head is also fitted with a 
spirit level and provides a full circle scale 
of 360° for the panorama movement. The 
tripod, composed of two sections, is exceed- 
ingly rigid, strong and stable. Weight, 8 
pounds; height, 60 inches extended, 36 
inches closed; price, $48.00. Further infor- 
mation may be had by writing to the dis- 
tributor, Mimosa American Corp., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


A DAYLIGHT printer and dark box is an- 
nounced by the Midget Marvel Laboratories, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City. Com- 
bining the advantages of a changing bag, 
dark box, etc., this device is really a com- 
pact, portable dark room completely 
equipped. With it the photographer may 
make contact prints, develop film, or load 
cut film holders and developing tanks any- 
where in broad daylight. The complete set 
contains fourteen items including trays, neg- 
ative and paper holder, etc. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Whether working at a distance of 10 ins. or 10 miles 
—the EXAKTA ground glass will show the correct 
focus. 


Close-ups like this with intermediary tubes and 
spare lenses and distant pictures with telephoto 
lenses up to 25 cm. focal length. The picture can 
be composed on the ground glass perfectly free from 
parallax and in exact focus. The lens can, of course, 
be changed at any time, even with loaded camera. 


Prospectus gratis : 


STANDARD EXARTA for the advantageous roll film, small picture size 
of 2¥2x1% ins. (4x6, 5 cm.) 


KINE EXAKTA 1¥x1 ins. (24/36 mm.) for the economical cinema film 








CAMERA WORKS (36 pictures with a single loading). 
STEENBERGEN&C? Eastern U.S.A. Distributors: Photo Marketing Corporation 
z 10 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
DRESDEN - Striesen 418 Western U.S.A. Distributors: Bell & Howell Company 


(Germany) 716 No. La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, California 











(Robotography by Alan Fisher) 
INSTANTANEOUS ZONE FOCUSING is ideal for 
photographing rapidly moving objects . . . this 
modern, foolproof focusing arrangement super- 
sedes the range finder and ground glass, laughs 
at action and distances, and results in critically 
sharp pictures over an extremely large field. 


There's nothing mysterious about INSTANTA- 
NEOUS ZONE FOCUSING. Simply set the dia- 
phragm. find the corresponding color on the 
lens barrel and you're in perfect focus for (as 
an example) such a tremendous range as from 
5 feet to infinity at F:11. ROBOT’S square format 
utilizes the full efficiency of the 30mm Zeiss 
lens, permitting this great depth of focus with- 
out distortion of perspective. 


But, INSTANTANEOUS ZONE FOCUSING is only 
one of Versatile-ROBOT’S superiorities. Wind 
the spring motor once and get as many as 24 
shots in sequence or solo, without resetting the 
shutter... there’s a built-in pan-ortho yellow- 
green time-compensating filter (a must for sum- 
mer) .. . a@ three-in-one view finder and a 
host of other advantages that make Versatile- 
ROBOT the outstanding miniature for each 
and every photographic purpose. 


ROBOT with Meyer Primotar, F3.5 lens. $119.00 
ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F3.5 lens . $134.00 
ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F2.8 lens. . $149.00 


(Uses standard 35mm film 
— black-and-white or color 
Negatives enlarge to 3x3') 







Write for descriptive literature, 
Dept. 512 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP. 


8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 
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Second Salon for Women 
HE Second Annual Photographic Sa- 
lon for Women was judged recently 
in Philadelphia, Pa., being sponsored by 
the women’s committee of the Miniature 
Camera Club of Philadelphia. 

The fact that approximately four hun- 
dred prints were received is evidence of 
the great interest in photography being 
shown by women today. Entries came 
from thirty-four states and Canada. 

A jury composed of five prominent 
photographers selected one hundred and 
ten prints for final exhibition, in addi- 
tion to which each woman juror was in- 
vited to hang four of her own pictures. 
The Salon was opened to the public in 
the N. W. Ayer Gallery in Philadelphia. 


Club Is Fifty Years Old 


F unusual interest is an announce- 

ment from the Newark Camera 
Club, Inc., of Newark, N. J., to the effect 
that the organization held its fiftieth an- 
nual meeting in April, 1938. 

Founded April 18, 1888, the Newark 
club claims to be the only amateur or- 
ganization in this country which owns 
its own home. It maintains a three-story 
brick building at 683 High Street, fully 
equipped for every phase of photographic 
endeavor. We wish to join the amateurs 
of the country in tendering hearty con- 
gratulations to the Newark group. 


Movie Theater Contest Held 


ITH the cooperation of photo- 

graphic dealers and a local theater 
manager, the Reading Camera Club, 
Reading, Pa., recently sponsored an in- 
teresting picture-taking contest. 

During the showing of a feature motion 
picture, amateur photographers of Read- 
ing took still shots of the screen. Sub- 
sequently a jury selected the best prints 
resulting from the evening’s activity, the 
dealers and the theater awarding photo- 
graphic equipment to the prize-winners. 
Winning prints were put on display in 
the theater. 


Ciné Club Gives Show 


N a sincere attempt to show what 

amateur movie-makers can do with 
their hobby, the Minneapolis Ciné Club 
gave its First Annual Movie Party in 
April. A capacity audience of nearly 600 
people attended and thoroughly enjoyed 
two hours of excellent amateur motion 
pictures. The movies were accompanied 
by recorded music handled by means of 
dual turntables. 

In shooting the film for this program 
the Minneapolis amateurs covered nearly 
every variety of movie subject, from 
newsreels to flowers and travelogues. 
Because of the large size of the audi- 
torium screen, nothing but 16 mm. film 
was used. 

Titles were created by club-member 
Ormal Sprungman, and filmed by Park 
Ciné Laboratory. Several manufacturers 
and distributors made their equipment 
and services available. Admission to the 
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showing was free and every ticket was 
taken a month before the party. 


Pictures Announce Meetings 
JOT satisfied with the attendance re- 
sulting from their use of the con- 
ventional one-cent postcards, the Creigh- 
ton University Camera Club of Omaha, 
Neb., employed photography to advan- 





tage. The accompanying picture of a 
co-ed club member announced the club’s 
second meeting, and attendance doubled. 

Since that time, according to Bob 
Crowl, club president, each member has 
been notified of coming events by means 
of a glossy print enclosed in an envelope 
and protected by a piece of cardboard. 
Many ideas have been used, ranging from 
portraits to copy shots of telegrams. 

It is planned to begin printing the no- 
tices on regular sensitized postcard stock 
now that the scheme has proven effec- 
tive. 


Another Radio Club 
INCE last month another Camera Club 
of the Air has come to our attention, 
this one being composed largely of mem- 
bers in the vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Using the facilities of Station WBEN, 
the club sponsors a regular program en- 
titled Photography for the Amateur, 
which takes the air each Saturday, from 
6:05 to 6:15 p. m., E. D. S. T. 


List of New Clubs Grows 
ROUP interest in photography is still 
definitely on the increase, according 
to the many notices we receive advising 
us of the formation of new camera clubs. 
Recent additions to the list are as fol- 
lows: 

Flatbush Pictorial Society, James C. 
Young, Sec., Flatbush Branch Y. M. C. 
A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Columbus Photographic Society; ad- 
dress correspondence to Theodore Bar- 
neby, Columbus, O. (No street address 
sent.) 

P. A. L. Kamera Klub, Meyer Bader, 
Pres., 1851 Sterling Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Middletown Camera Club, Charles Et- 
singer, Sec., 236 S. Broad St., | Middle- 
town, O. 

Kennedy Kamera Klub; address corre- 
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spondence to William H. Boden, 2409 
Morton Ave., Norwood, O. 

Camera Club of the Tarrytowns, Harry 
E. Cawood, Sec., 31 Park Ave., Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Lafayette Camera Club, Forrest P. 
Smith, Pres., Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington Court House, O. 

Battelle Camera Club, Edward J. Ram- 
aley, Sec., 505 King Ave., Columbus, O. 


Homemade Film Cutter 

HE user of 2%x3%, 3%x4% and 

other sizes of small cut film often 
finds it desirable to cut the film from 
larger sizes. For in- 
stance, a special film 
may not be readily 
obtained locally in 
these smaller sizes. 

The film cutter 
for this purpose, as 
shown in the illus- 
tration, can be made 
for a few cents and 
in a few minutes time. It consists of a 
34” board, approximately 5x8 inches, two 
narrow strips of 4%” material for guides, 
and an old pair of scissors. 

Remove the rivet from the scissors and 
screw them to the board as shown. A 
second screw acts as a guide to hold the 
lower blade of the scissors in place. The 
two guide strips are nailed to the board, 
the exact position of which is determined 
by the size of the film to be cut. One 
guide is for the length of the film, the 
other for the width. 

With this simple device one can even 
cut fast panchromatic film in absolute 
darkness. When cutting film in the dark, 
be sure to keep track of the emulsion 
side by means of the notches. The por- 
tion with the notches should be left until 
last. 

Instead of this arrangement, one can 
place guides on a regular cutting board 
which will work just as well—Dana S. 
Greenlaw, Utica, N. Y. 





Improvised cutter. 


Photographing Running Water 
N taking shots of, or shots including, 
water in motion, it is best to use the 

slowest possible shutter speed. Rather 
odd examples of what high shutter speeds 
will do when photographing a waterfall, 
for instance, are often seen where the 
water does not seem to be in motion, but 
looks like a series of disconnected drops 
suspended in midair. 

A simple rule to remember is this: the 
faster the motion of the water, the slower 
the exposure! This sounds paradoxical, 
but it works in practice. A slowly mov- 
ing body of water can be well photo- 
graphed at even 1/500 of a second, since 
the human eye separates the reflections 
in the water, just as the camera does at 
this speed. A waterfall, or any other 
rapidly moving body of water, on the 
other hand, should be shot at 1/25 to 
1/100 of a second, since the eye joins all 
the refiections. 

For trick effects, of course, you may 
break any and all rules. The one above 
holds true, however, when you want a 
natural representation of water in mo- 
tion.—Spencer Colis, New York. City. 
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ESTO 


Exposure Meter 









NOW ON SALE AT 
ALL DEALERS 







Examine this new member 
of the WESTON line .. . the 
WESTON Junior Exposure 
Meter . . . Note its compact- 
ness, its simplicity, and its new low cost! ... Then consider, that 
it is WESTON built . . . that it employs a truly stable WESTON 
Photronic Cell, and an instrument movement recognized as 
the world’s standard for accuracy and dependability . . . You 
will get dependable exposure settings . . . the exact exposure 
results you want .. . with the new WESTON Junior. Be sure to 
see it at your dealer’s, or write for complete data. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


FIFTY YEARS OF INSTRUMENT LEADERSHIP 
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GRAFLEXED by William R. Field 


MAKE VACATION LAST 
FOREVER with a GRAFLEX 


This summer, be sure of brilliant, sparkling 
vacation pictures—the kind that enable you 
to relive and enjoy those glorious days as 
often as you wish. Wherever you go, take 
along a Graflex American-made, Prize-Win- 
ning Camera. 


National GRAFLEX 


“Just a handful’, the Na- 
tional Graflex is light and 
compact—ideal for vacation 
use. Yet it has full vision 
focusing, f.3.5 lens, focal 
plane shutter with speeds 
to 1/500 sec. and gives ten 
24,” x 214” pictures from 
an 8-exposure film. It’s the 
world’s finest miniature reflex camera! 


214x314, R. B. Speep GraPuic 


Here is another splendid vacation camera. 
Using inexpensive 214 x 314 film and em- 
ploying a_ revolving back to facilitate the 
taking of either 
vertical or horizon- 
tal subjects, this 
Speed Graphic ad- 
mirably combines 
economy, conven- 
ience and versatil- 
ity. Perfectly adapted 
for scenic, action and 
portrait shots. Order 
your 2%x3% Speed 
Graphic factory-fitted 
with lens, coupled range 
finder and photoflash 
synchronizer. Other 
Speed Graphic picture sizes 
are:34x4%,4x5and5x/7. 


Popular Book Reduced in Price 


“Photographic Enlarging” by 
Franklin I. Jordan, F.R.P.S., is 
now only $2.50 at your dealer’s. 
Second, revised edition at new low 
price! 224 es comprising 19 
chapters and Pre illustrations, most 
of which are salon winners. Get 
your copy now. 


Send today for free 
catalog of Grafliex and 
® Speed Graphic Ameri- 


can-made, Prize-winning Cameras and 
Accessories. Paste coupon—or write 
your request—on penny post card, if 
you wish. Folmer Graflex Corp., 
Dept. PP-13, Rochester, N.Y 


FOLMER GRAFLEX “CORPORATION, 
DEPT. PP-13, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please send me free catal of Grafiex and Speed Graphic 
American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CIty STATE 


GRAFLEX 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 
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PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Edward Canby’s splendid character study 
was made with a 9 x 12 cm. Voigtlander 
Avus camera and f 6.3 Tele Dynar lens. 
His exposure was 1/50 second at f 8 on 
Agfa Superpan Portrait cut film. 


PAGE 40—PARALLELS 


The photograph of Harvard’s Eliot House, 
by Frank H. Grows, was taken through a 
gate, the camera being held fairly close to 
the bars. It was made with a Kodak Duo 
Six-20 on a 1% x 2% negative. bie 9 | 3.5 
Kodak Anastigmat lens was stopped do 
to 8 and an exposure of 1/100 second 
made on Agfa Superpan film. A medium 
yellow filter was used. 

Jacques Sichel’s Steps was taken in Cen- 
tral Park, New York City, with a Leica 
camera and 50 mm. Elmar f 3.5 lens on 
Agfa Superpan film. The exposure was 
1/100 second at f 6.3. 


PAGE 41—BALANCE 


Many difficulties and obstacles were en- 
countered by Harold Lambert in photo- 
graphing the boy on skates. The picture is 
supposed to be in the “candid” category but 
actually had to be posed. Fifteen negatives 
were made before the photographer was sat- 
isfied with the results. The model is Mr. 
Lambert’s son, Sandy. 

The picture was taken with a Series D 
4 x 5 Graflex camera and Car! Zeiss 21 cm. 
f 4.5 lens. It was made in bright sunlight 

on Eastman Super Sensitive Pan film, 1/440 
second at f 6.3. 

John Endicott took the picture of the 
girl posing at the edge of the famous Clover 
Leaf Pool in Hollywood. His model is Miss 
Cecile Thurlow, a coming young actress, 
who has just finished a part in Harold 
Lloyd’s new movie, Professor, Beware. 

The picture was made with a 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic and 13.5 cm. Carl Zeiss Tessar lens. 
Natural sunlight furnished the back light- 
ing, and front lighting was accomplished 
with a No. 2 flash bulb in a Mendelsohn 
Speedgun. The synchro-flash shot was 
made at 1/100 second with the lens stopped 
down to f 16. 


PAGE 42—EMPHASIS 


The striking photographs by Victor Kep- 
pler are illustrations made for the Peck 
Advertising Agency, New York City, for 
their client, Oldetyme Distillers. Both were 
taken with an 8 x 10 view camera, and 
the distortion was accomplished by the use 
of a Ross wide-angle lens. The photo- 
graph of the man using an ice-pick was 
taken in the studio, the exposure being 6 
seconds at f 64. The picture of the man 
holding an iced drink was made outdoors, 
2 seconds at f 64. Both were taken on 
Eastman Portrait Panchromatic cut film. 


PAGE 43—ON THE HILL TOP 


The photograph by MHeidersberger was 
made with a Rolleiflex camera and orange 
filter, on Eastman Super-X film. It was 
taken at about 4 p.m., 1/50 second at f 18. 


PAGES 44-45—SHIP AHOY! 


Once again the combined work of several 
photographers is presented in the form 
of an interesting spread of pictures. This 
presentation shows a group of excellent 
boat pictures contributed by eight different 
camera workers. 

Walter Civardi’s photograph was made 
off Newport, R. L, with a Series D 4 x 5 
Grafiex camera and f 4.5 Tessar lens, on 
Verichrome filmpack. The exposure was 
1/150 second at f 16 with a K-1 filter. The 
full-rigged ship, Seven Seas, was formerly 
a Swedish training ship, and when photo- 
graphed was about to race the Joseph Con- 
rad, another full rigged ship, to Bermuda. 
It was being sailed by Walter Gubelmann, 
son of the owner. Mr. Civardi is an in- 
structor in the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y 

The picture by J. L. Clyburn was made 
with a 9 x 12 cm. Zeiss Maximar and f 4.5 
Zeiss Tessar lens on Eastman Portrait Pan 
cut film. The exposure was 1/10 second 

t f 22 with an Aero No. 2 filter. As the 
picture was shot almost into the sun a lens 
shade was used. 

Richard Hoit photographed the yacht in 
the Gulf stream near Miami with a 5 x 7 
Graphic and 94%” Wollensak f 6.3 lens on 
Eastman Commercial Pan At The ex- 
posure was 1/300 second at fl 

The photograph by Howara Shilling 


was taken at the entrance to Belmont Har- 
bor, Chicago, as the boat was leaving for a 
race. He used a Super Ikonta B and f 2.8 
Zeiss Tessar lens. The exposure was 1/125 
second at f 8 with Wratten A (red) filter. 

Frances Saunders took the picture of an 
East River tugboat with a Leica camera 
and 50 mm. weezs lens. An exposure of 
1/150 second at f 9 was made on ee 
Fine Grain Parpan film using a No. 2 yel- 
low filter. 

The picture of Endeavor II was taken 
by Victor DePalma in the harbor of New- 
port, Rhode Island, with a Rolleifiex camera 
and Zeiss f 3.5 Tessar lens on Agfa Superpan 
film. DePalma was hoisted to the top of the 
165-foot mast in a boatswain’s chair by rope 
and pulleys. From this lofty perch he shot 
the picture. The exposure was 1/300 sec- 
ond at f 

Arthur Griffin’s winter picture taken in 
Rockport, Mass., was made with a 9 x 12 
cm. Voigtlander’ camera and f 4.5 lens on 
Agfa Super Plenachrome film with a me- 
dium yellow filter. The exposure was 1/50 
second at f 5.6. 

The picture by Edna R. Bennett was 
taken at Terminal Island, a part of Los An- 
geles Harbor. These boats bring in loads 
of mackerel which are canned right near 
the docks. The photograph was taken with 
a 4x 5 Ansco view camera and 7” Schneider 
f 4.5 lens on Eastman Commercial Pan 
film. The exposure was 1/25 second at f 11. 


PAGE 46—B00 HOO! 


When Alfred H. Boutin was asked 
make this child’s portrait he didn’t ne hg 
pate the flood of tears. However, when they 
came he could not resist the temptation to 
make this study. A 5 x 7 Ansco Universal 
View camera and 12” Goerz lens were used, 
and an exposure of 1/25 second at f 5.5 
made on Eastman Super Speed Ortho Por- 
trait film. Illumination was furnished by 
several 500-watt Mazda lamps, diffused. 

Alfred Eisenstaedt made the picture of 
the crying child on the beach of Wannsee 

ke, near Berlin, Germany. He used a 
Plaubel Makina camera and Anticomar lens. 
The exposure was 1/100 second at f 6.3 on 
Eastman cut film. 


PAGE 47—PUPPETS 


These clever puppets, owned by the two 
famous puppetiers, Walton and O’Rourke of 
Los Angeles, were photographed by Ruth 
Bernhard with an Eastman 8 x 10 view 
camera and Turner Reich f 6.8 lens on East- 
man Super Sensitive Pan film. Miss Bern- 
hard arranged the settings and anirnation 
for the pictures. Lupita was lighted with 
two photofloods and an exposure of 25 sec- 
onds made at f 64. The two mice were 
lighted with three photofloods and a re- 
atte the exposure being 50 seconds at 


PAGE 48—DESTINY 


Charles Regensburg’s picture of a man’s 
hand rolling dice was made with a Contax II 
and f 1.5 Sonnar lens on Eastman Pana- 
tomic film. The exposure was % second 
on Fy 33, The picture has been exhibited 
in several camera club shows and in the 
1937 Zeiss exhibit. It caused considerable 
comment because of the fact that an ex- 
posure of % second apparently stopped mo- 
tion. 

Actually the dice were fastened to pieces 
of stiff wire which were cemented into holes 
drilled in the cubes. The opposite end of 
each wire was filed to a fine point and 
pushed into the carpet. In this way the 
dice were held off of the floor. As the wires 
were directly behind the dice and on a line 
with the camera they do not show. The 
hand was carefully posed behind the dice 
and between the wires and in this way the 
effect of an action picture was obtained. 

The composition by Jack Aronson was 
hotographed with a 9 x 12 cm. Voigt- 
ander Vag and f 4.5 Skopar lens on East- 
man Super Sensitive Pan film. The illumi- 
nation was ordinary daylight and the ex- 
posure 1 second at f 8. 


PAGE 49—SUMMER 


Victor Haveman’s picture of the bathing 
girl was taken at Santa Monica with a Con- 
tax II and 40 mm. Biotar f 2 lens. He used 
a Wratten G (orange) filter and made an 
exposure of 4/125 second at f 5.6 on DuPont 
Superior film. 


PAGE 50—TIBETAN MONK 


This photograph - William Mortensen is 
explained in an article on page 61. 
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A Combined Safelight and 
Printing Light 

HE picture shows a compact safe- 

light and printing light, devised for 
use where space is limited. The printing 
frame is placed un- 
der the lamp on the 
right, and the de- 
veloping tray under 
the safelight, left. 
All the materials, 
save the lumber, 
were purchased at 
the 5 and 10 cent 
store. 

Two boards were screwed together in 
the shape shown, leaving room on one 
side for a printing frame. Metal braces 
were attached to the sides to steady the 
upright. On the printing side a porce- 
lain socket with a chain pull was at- 
tached at such a height that the bulb 
would be 8 inches above the printing 
frame. On the other side of the up- 
right, an inch or two lower, another 
socket was attached and a double socket 
inserted. The upper outlet holds the 
safelight, and the lower holds the wire 
connected to the socket of the printing 
light. 

A heavy extension wire was attached 
to the safelight socket and was fitted at 
the other end with a plug to insert in 
the bathroom electric outlet. The print- 
ing light is turned on and off at will 
with the chain pull while the safelight 
is on constantly.—Herbert Beatty, Rich- 
mond Hill, L.I., N.Y. 





Darkroom light unit. 


An Unbreakable Lens Hood 


ERY serviceable lens hoods can be 

cut from a length of automobile ra- 
diator hose. The material is supplied in 
a variety of sizes, so that it is possible 
to fit any lens with this much needed at- 
tachment. It is sold 
at any auto acces- 
sory store at a small 
cost, depending 
upon the size re- 
quired. The outside 
of the hose is cov- 
ered with a rubber- 
ized fabric, usually 
a dull red in color. 
The inside is of a 
flat black rubber dusted with white tal- 
cum. The talcum is easily removed with 
a damp cloth, leaving a lusterless black 
interior. 

The best tool for cutting the rubber 
is a long sharp butcher knife. The tubing 
is laid on a table or bench with the 
amount to be cut overhanging the edge. 
The first cut is made on an angle which 
will not interfere with: the passage of 
light through the lens. The next is cut 
vertically. This is alternated. The narrow 
strip on the bottom is also cut so that the 
hood will fit both the lens and the filter. 

It may be necessary to cut notches on 
some hoods, so that they will fit snugly 
around the shutter levers and speed ad- 
justment dials of different cameras. The 
size that is best suited for a 9 x 12 cm. 
f 45 lens is 1% inch.—Clifton Cowee, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Rubber hose shade. 
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with | 
professional quality 





that is what you want and what you will get from your miniature 
camera if you use Gevaert films. Panchromosa, Panchromosa Micro- 
gran (extreme fine-graininess) and Express Superchrome fit all cam- 
eras in the miniature class. These films are of the finest quality and 
are favorites with minifans all over the world. Take advantage of 
the opportunities that miniature photography offers —find out your. 
self how “perfect pictures” can be when made the Gevaert way. 


35 mm. SIZE 
PANCHROMOSA PANCHROMOSA EXPRESS 
cartridges 36 or 18 exposures MICROGRAN SUPERCHROME 
ard tects ee cartridges 36 exposures cartridges 36 or 18 exposures 
50 or 100 ft. refill cartons 36 exposures refill cartons 36 exposures 


The GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA Jnc 
423 West 55th Street, New York 


Boston » Philadelphia - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 
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Announcing the 


JUBILETTE 


A POPULAR PRICED 35MM 
MINIATURE CAMERA WITH 
CONVENIENT EXTERNAL 
SHUTTER RELEASE 


For COLOR 
TRANSPARENCIES 
or Black and White 





The Jubilette is a new, light and 
compact miniature camera making 
36 exposures on 35MM film. 


It has the features and the power 
of a high priced camera and is 
being put on the market as a re- 
sult of constant demands for a 
miniature camera fitted with some 
of the candid camera essentials at 
a popular price. 

It is equipped with an F2.9 highly 
corrected anastigmat lens in a 
compur shutter with speeds up to 
1/300th part of a second, enabling 
you to enjoy the most entrancing 
advancement of modern photog- 
raphy—Kodachrome in full color 
—-as well as perfect black and 
white shots of every type, even 
under poor light conditions. 


8300 
Leather Zipper Case 
No. 6A, $2.00 


Eveready Leather Case, 
$8.00 


TRADE IN 


YOUR OLD 
CAMERA 





Mail Orders Filled. 
Write Dept. J.U.B. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 
“At the Sign of the Camera” 




















A Glossary for 


Photography 








HALOGENS. The four elements, fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine and iodine, comprise 
a group known as the halogens. Their 
salts are known as the alides or, 
sometimes, the haloids. 

HALOIDS. See Halogens. Also, the 
tradename used by a manufacturer of 
photographic supplies. 

& D. SCALE. Hurter and Driffield 
‘scale. A scale of film speed ratings 
running from 7 through 11,600, in 
which 7 corresponds to Scheiner-1 and 
11,600 to Scheiner-32. 

HARDENER. A solution used to harden 
gelatin emulsions which tend to soften 
or frill. See Formalin. 

HARDNESS. In noe and prints, 
too much CONTRAST; too great a dif- 
ference between lights and shadows; 
too steep GRADATIONS. 

HEAD-REST. A device for holding the 
head of a sitter in exact position for 
long SS en in portrait work. Now 
rarely if ever used 

HECTOGRAM. A unit of weight in the 
metric system equal to 100 GRAMS 
or 1/10 kilogram. 

HECTOLITER. A metric unit of volume 
equal to 100 litres or 26.417 gallons. 
HECTOMETER. A metric att of length 
equal to 100 meters or 328 feet, 1 inch. 
HEKTOR LENSES. The jah ne ES of a 

series of miniature camera lenses. 

HELIOCHROMY. Same as color pho- 


tography. 

HELIOGRAPHIC PROCESS. An early 
photographic process invented by 
Niepce. The process utilized the sensi- 
tivity of bitumen of Judea and re- 
quired several hours’ exposure. It is 
never used now. 

HELIOGRAPHY. An obsolete synonym 
He photography; from the Greek 
elios = 

HELIOSTAT.. An instrument consisting 
of a mirror moved by clockwork so 
that the sun’s rays are reflected from 
it in a fixed direction. 

Hg. Chemical symbol for mercury. 

HIGHLIGHTS. The densest parts of a 
og and the lightest parts of a 


HOMOGENEOUS MEDIUM. In optics, a 
transparent medium whose optical 
properties remain constant from point 
to point. 

HOPPING. A method of applying inks 
to BROMOIL prints; the brush is light- 
ly dropped on the print and caught on 
the rebound. Each “hop” removes 
some of the ink from the highlights 
and redeposits it on the shadows. 

HORIZONTAL SWING. See Side Swing. 

HOWARD FARMER REDUCER. See 
Farmer’s reducer. 

HURTER AND DRIFFIELD. The names 
of two investigators in the field of 
SENSITOMETRY. 

HYALOGRAPHY, PHOTOGRAPHIC. A 
general term for the various methods of 
photographic etching on glass. 

HYDRAZINE. NeHs An alkali used in 
some developers; also sometimes added 
to the emulsion to prevent REVERSAL. 

HYDROBROMIC ACID. HBr. Gaseous 
hydrogen bromide dissolved in water. 
In its pure form, a clear, colorless, 
odorless liquid whose silver salts form 
the basis of all bromide and chloro- 
bromide papers. 

HYDROCHINO. See Hydroquinone. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID. HCL. A solu- 
tion of hydrogen chloride gas in water. 
It is a strong acid whose salts, the 
chlorides, find wide application in pho- 
tographic processes. Silver chloride 
forms the basis of chloride paper. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID. HCN. A solu- 
tion of the extremely poisonous gas, 
hydrogen cyanide, in water. Its salts, 
the cyanides, find frequent use in pho- 
tography, especially in toning processes. 

HYDROFLUORIC ACID. HF. At ordi- 
nary temperatures hydrogen fluoride is 
an extremely poisonous, corrosive gas. 
When dissolved in water it forms hy- 
drofluoric acid, which must be kept in 
paraffin bottles, since it dissolves glass 
and other silicates. It is used to etch 
glass and enamel. 

HYDROGEN. H. A colorless, odorless, 
gaseous element. It is the lightest of 
the elements and the active agent in 
all acids. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE. H2O2 A pow- 
erful oxidizing and bleaching agent, 
sometimes used as a fixing bath in 
cases where hypo is not suitable. 

HYDROLYSIS. The reaction of a salt 


with the water in which it is dis- 
solved. Some salts produce an alkaline 


solution, some an acidic solution and 
others a neutral solution. Hydrolysis 
plays an important part in photographic 
chemistry. 

I 


I. Chemical symbol of IODINE. 

ICE BAG. A rubber or metal container 
for ice, used to reduce the temperature 
of photographic solutions without di- 
luting them 

ICELAND SPAR. Transparent calcite 
widely used in oprics because of its 
double refraction. See Nicol prism; 
Calcium carbonate. 

IDEA AND CONCEPTION. Idea is.an art 
term which pertains to the objective 
content of a photograph; conception 
pertains to the subjective interpretation 
of the content. 

ILLUMINANTS. Forms of artificial light 
used for enlarging, etc. 

ILLUMINATED. A term describing a 
body which is visible by means of re- 
flected light, in distinction to a lumi- 
nous body which is visible by virtue of 
its own light production. 

ILLUMINATION. The intensity of light 
striking a unit surface is known as the 
specific illumination or luminous flux. 
It varies directly with the intensity of 
the light source and inversely as the 
square of the distance between the il- 
luminated surface and the source. It is 
measured in a unit called the LUX. The 
total illumination is obtained by multi- 
plying the specific illumination by the 
area of the surface which the light 
strikes. The unit of total illumination 
is the LUMEN. If the dimensions of 
the light source are small compared to 
the distance between the illuminated 
surface and the source, the illumination 
produced is said to be unidirectional; 
but if the area of the source of illumi- 
nation is large compared to the dis- 
tance between surface and source, or 
if the illumination is produced by sev- 
eral separated sources, the illumination 
is said to be multidirectional. In the 
former case—i.e. a single source of 
large area—the illumination is also 
said to be diffuse. 

ILLUMINATION CONTROL RHEOSTAT. 
A device with which it is possible to 
vary the amount of current supplied to 
photoflood lamps in order to regulate 
the light and heat output for different 
requirements. 

IMAGE. The counterpart of an object 
produced by the reflection or refraction 
of light. An image is real when 
formed by the converging of light rays 
collected and focused by a convergent 
lens; it is virtual when seen by the eye 
as the prolongation of bent rays—for 
example, a reflection in a mirror. 

a CIRCLE. See Circle of illumina- 
tion. 

IMAGE, LATENT. See Latent image. 

IMAGE POINT. Each OBJECT POINT 
has a corresponding image point where 
the rays of light reflected from the ob- 
ject point are reunited after traveling 
different paths through the lens sys- 
tem. 

IMAGE SPACE. Strictly speaking, the 
ge e space is a cone of space identical 
to e OBJECT SPACE, but lying be- 
hind the lens. Practically, it is limited 
to the space within this cone between 
-— and two focal lengths behind the 
ens. 

IMBIBITION. A process in which three 
gelatin relief positives, made from sep- 
aration negatives and dyed, are bound 
together in register to make a colored 
transparency. The name is derived 


from the fact that the treated gelatin’ 


of the positive absorbs or imbibes the 
dye in proportion to the exposure it 
has been given. 

This term is also used for a transfer 
process in which the dye from three 
differently colored gelatin relief posi- 
tives is transferred successively and in 
register to a damp gelatin paper. 

IMOGEN DEVELOPER. A two-solution 
developer for plates and films. 

IMPRESSIONISM. That style of photog- 
raphy in which the essential features 
are brought out forcefully, while the 
rest of the picture appears indefinite, 
in a minor KE 

IMPROVER. A solution usually cuontain- 
ing wax or gums used on finished bro- 
mide prints to preserve them and add 
depth and luminosity to their appear- 
ance. 


(To be continued next month) 
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Handy Clock Mount 


F NECESSITY my darkroom is only 

5’ x 714’. That’s pretty small when 

you realize that it contains a good sized 
sink, a 5 x 7 enlarg- 
er, an 8 x 10 print 
box, chemicals, bot- 
tles, funnels, trim- 
ming board, all 
kinds of darkroom 
lights, shelf upon 
mens _ shelf of materials 
ot clock. and gadgets, and a 
200 Ib. camera bug. 

No space is wasted. Everything is 
compact and there is a place for every- 
thing. Some of my lower shelves even 
fold away to make room. My printing 
box hangs on the wall where there are 
no legs in the way of my feet, and when 
not in use the box detaches from the 
wall and is stored in a convenient space 
under the sink. 

My timing clock I placed on a small 
shelf just under the safelight, where it 
could be easily seen while printing. But 
I had trouble. When developing I used 
to dunk my negatives in the tank and 
reach for the clock to start it going. 
Invariably I would knock it off the shelf, 
so I decided to screw it down. I drilled 
two holes in its cast iron base and used 
round headed screws. But I found I was 
still in trouble. I couldn’t conveniently 
get my hands behind the clock to wind it 
or to set the hands. 

Inspiration! I removed the shelf from 
the wall and re-attached it to the wall 
by means of a 5 and 10 cent store spring 
hinge. (The kind sometimes used on 
screen doors, etc.) Now when I want to 
wind the clock I simply press down on 
it and the keys can be reached easily. 
When I release the pressure the clock 
raises itself to its normal position —Mau- 
rice Kains, West Los Angeles, Calif. 


Diffuser For Photofloods 


ANY amateur photographers have 

used photofloods for portrait work 
and have been disappointed with the glar- 
ing whites which flat- 
ten out the picture and 
blind the subject. Hav- 
ing had the same sad 
experience with my 
portrait attempts, I 
conceived an idea for a 
homemade diffuser to 
i. oe «Cs Soften the light and 
Cloth diffuser. eliminate the harsh 
glare. 

I used a piece of silk cloth (cheese- 
cloth will do, too) about a foot square, 
and in one end my wife sewed a hem, 
through which a small stick was thrust. 
I took two ordinary spring clothespins 
and fastened them together with glue 
and string. One pin clamps on the lamp- 
shade and one to the stick with the silk 
cloth hanging from it. The cloth cut 
down the amount of light I got from the 
lamps, but by using a stop or two larger 
this was offset. If you take pictures of 
babies, whose eyes aren’t too strong any- 
way, a diffuser in front of the bulb is a 
great help.—Arthur L. Schoeni, Olympia, 
Wash. 
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Fotoshop fit Again-uith 
CAME A u hat can’ E 


To serve our many customers 

Ou Blin ably and efficiently. . . . To 

i advise and assist them in turning out better 

4 photographs. . TO ASSIST OUR PATRONS 

74 IN THE SELECTION OF PROPER EQUIP- 

&? MENT SUITABLE FOR THEIR INDIVIDUAL 

NEEDS .. . and TO SAFEGUARD THE 
INTERESTS OF OUR CUSTOMERS. 


We take great pride in introducing our latest service. 


CAMERA INSURANCE 


available to all purchasers of new cameras priced $35 and up. 
Purchasers of the following cameras may receive the benefits 
of the Camera Insurance Policy: 

LEICA CONTAX ROLLEICORD 
ROLLEIFLEX KODAK BANTAM SPECIAL 
KORRELLE EXAKTA SPEED GRAPHIC 
and all other makes 


is issued by a most reputable in- 
Y our Policy surance Firs Bondar and WILL 
PROTECT YOUR Cann AGAINST LOSS, THEFT. 
FIRE, and ACCIDENTAL DAMAGE . . . ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD! There will be no additional charges 
for this insurance feature. 





Our UsedandReconditioned Camera 
Department features one of the larg- 
est stocks in the country. Nodoubt, 
we have what you want. All inquiries 
will receive prompt response. 

for our 40-page Bargain Bulletin, 39. 


2 ~All items sold subject to a 10-day trial 
a Fully Guaranteed 














18 East 42.nd St... 1Z6West 32nd St. NY cs 











YOU CAN’T AFFORD 
TOOWN A 
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* 1 d h needed finishing —— works like a 
pw, ay r well anewe New York professional ae - of 
the many who find that Hyp-O-Meter saves them time and m 
Makes Every Print a Permanent neapré 

Washing” has "been, ‘accomplished. in pe hig 
5 year ~ y 
end 65.00" and os. we will ship, ‘aivect 
postpaid, or on 





cord, 
fete instructions and 


-Meter 
a — in 2 or 
considered safe). ready 





HAYNES i PRODUCTS CO. wept. rte now YoriN.Y, |EAYGRAM CORP. New York Cliy| 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
/ ALMANAC 
———_ 






Valuable 
information 


Now —Central’s new Free 128 Page Photo- 
graphic Almanac—including (1) Special month-by- 
month Photographic Calendar. (2) Special article 
by leading photographic authority. (3) Handy Ex- 
posure table, film and plate speed table, Exposure 
Guide. (4) Over 100 pages of still and movie cam- 
eras, films, lenses, enlargers, chemicals—everything 
photographic—many at big savings and ALL GUAR- 
ANTEED on 10 Day Money Back Trial. (Used 
equipment accepted in trade.) Write today! 










& PRINTING OUTFITS 


The simplest camera, a roll of 
film, and the new Trojan Dark 
Room Outfit ‘‘A’’ are all you need 
to discover for yourself the absorbing fascination of 
creating your own pictures! Outfit ‘‘A’’ is the fin- 
est you can buy one at for the same money! For 
all pictures up to 3%4”x5%”. (Shpg. wt., 8 Ibs.) 
Regular $6.65 aan special at $4.95 plus postage, 
cash or €.0.D, Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded, Order NOW! 







New! 


ROYAL TRIPOD 
| 2 the heaviest movie 
or finest miniature, 
with Pi ock tight precision. 
Made of unser rustless 
steel and Legs ad- 
justable effortiessly by new 
saree Lock’’ friction. con- 
trol. Just a turn and legs 
slide to height you want, 
another turn and they lock 
stops. 


San’ Rubber nk i ete 
Weight 6 foes pe 
Ib: = Only $7. 30 us aF 


“ROYAL TILT TOP 
Panorams or tilts with a sin- 
gle movement. Rustless 
metal. Folds flat pinet Ca 






















Write now for 
Free Almanac! 


CAMERA. CO. 


Dept. PP-7 
MCHICAGO, é “3. A. 












PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS since 1399 
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Constant Temperatures In 
Developing Solutions 


EVELOPING solutions should be 

kept at a constant temperature 
(developer, wash 
water, and hypo). 
Sometimes this is 
very difficult, espe- 
cially in a warm 
room. This can be 
overcome very eas- 
ily if one will secure 
a length of glass 
tubing about 14” in 
diameter and large 
enough to go around the tray you are 
using, with about 8 inches left over for 
the inlet and outlet tubing. 

Heat the tubing at the desired point 
over a bunsen or alcohol flame until the 
tubing becomes soft, then slowly bend to 
the shape of the tray one bend at a 
time until it looks something like the 
tube in the photograph. The bends need 
not be perfect as long as the tube is not 
closed in bending. After it has been com- 
pleted attach a rubber tube to both ends. 
Run one to the faucet (the new type 
mixing faucets are excellent as you can 
turn on hot or cold water, or both, to 
secure the proper temperature), the other 
tube can be run to the drain. Usually 
three of these glass tubes coupled to- 
gether—one in the developer, one in the 
wash water or short-stop bath, and one in 
the hypo—will keep your solutions at the 
same temperature. This will help you 
get better negatives and keep the size 
of grain down to a minimum.—Harold 
A. Simmons, Weatherly, Pa. 





Glass tube in tray. 


Compact Movie Lighting 
Accessories 


ONVENIENCE and easy portability 

are factors to consider in transport- 

ing amateur movie-making accessories 

for commercial as well as home set-ups 
where considerable lighting is needed. 





Above: Fabricoid 

cases are ideal for 

carrying equip- 

ment. Left: 

Heavy cable and 

portable switch 
x. 





Since ordinary house wiring is not al- 
ways safe for heavy loads when a num- 
ber of photofloods are used, the amateur 
will find that a well-insulated electric 
cable, 20 to 30 yards in length, is ideal 
for a direct tap at the fuse box. A 5-volt 
ruby lamp is spliced across the connec- 
tion as a warning when the line is being 
used. The opposite end of the cable leads 
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into a wooden box with an open side, on 
top of which is mounted a metal-housed, 
single throw safety switch, carrying two 
30-ampere fuses. Inside of the box sev- 
eral outlets are located to permit sepa- 
rate plugging for different lighting ar- 
rangements. The box is placed on the 
floor near the cameraman, so that when 
a scene is filmed a flip of the switch will 
cut off illumination. A lamp of low 
wattage, however, is mounted inside of 
the box to permit all-time visibility. 
Short extension carryalls are also 
handy where only one or two outlets are 
desired. Discarded fabricoid suitcases 
can be revamped for holding photoflood 
reflectors and stands, while the movie 
outfit, lamps, tripod and film also may be 
carried in a partitioned case——Ormal I. 
Sprungman, Minneapolis, Minn. 


An Efficient Safelight for 
Contact Printing 


ANY amateurs try to use a dark red 
safelight in handling the slow con- 
tact photographic paper, either through 
ignorance concern- 
ing the amount of 
yellow light which = 
may be used, or 
through lack of 
funds with which to 
purchase an efficient 
amber safelight. 

The cheapest and 
by far the most effi- 
cient amber light Amber bottle light. 
obtainable can be 
made in the following manner. Put an 
ordinary 15-watt frosted bulb in an ex- 
tension cord socket and suspend this in 
a wide-mouth brown bottle. Cover with 
an opaque cloth or paper to prevent stray 
white light from reflecting on the ceiling. 
A large two-liter bottle on the table will 
furnish sufficient light for most dark 
rooms. 

Don’t forget to test the light by ex- 
posing a test strip for at least two minutes 
and then developing for indications of 
light fog. In case of fog, try a darker 
bottle, or one with thicker glass walls.— 
Dr. Reid Davis, Jackson, Tenn. 





Remote Flash Control 


IDE-LIGHTING and distant flash pic- 

tures can be made with ordinary 
flash guns, if a three-way socket is used 
in the gun, as 
shown in the pho- 
tograph. 

The socket can be 
obtained at the 
dime store, and is 
the type that has 
the regular screw 
base on one end, 
and on the other 
end a socket for a ae 
bulb. On each side Flash extensions. 
there are provisions 
for a plug-in cord. At the top end on 
the outside there are some threads the 
same size as the ones in the reflector, to 
hold it rigidly in place. 

Remove the reflector from the flash 
gun and replace it with the three-way 
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socket. Then screw the reflector on the 
socket at the top end. It is then possible 
to plug in a cord on each side and run 
them to remote places, and still have a 
flash bulb in the reflector, all controlled 
from the button on the gun. The only 
limitation the gun has is the length of 
extension cord you own.—Lee L. Hamm, 
Winfield, Kan. 


Firing Several Flash Bulbs 
With a Single Holder 


N firing photoflash bulbs of the mag- 

nesium foil type the photographer is 
often stumped by his inability to flash 
more than one bulb at a time in the single 
holder. More holders require more bulky 
equipment and many try to get by ona 
single bulb for a shot requiring more 
light. 

One bulb, either large or small, is in- 
serted in the socket and any number of 
bulbs (I have successfully flashed eight 
bulbs) may be fired in perfect synchro- 
nization by either tying them or using 
rubber bands to hold them together 
fan-shaped or in a cluster, the rounded 
portion of the bulbs touching one another. 
This contact is sufficient. 

The heat from the bulb in the socket 
heats the additional bulbs and they all 
flash simultaneously, producing an even 
flash and of sufficient illumination to get 
the desired amount of light for the pic- 
ture.—Warren Taylor, Seattle, Wash. 


Improvised Print Tongs 


HE print tong habit is a worth-while 

one to develop, but most amateurs 
seem to feel that 
the tongs in the ‘Tp 
market are priced a = 22) 
bit too high for so 
simple a gadget. So 
they continue todip Print tongs made 
their fingers in the at no cost. 
various photogra- 
phic solutions, and the well known harm- 
ful results to prints, solutions, and hands 
continue to detract enjoyment from this 
hobby of photography. 

Very satisfactory print tongs can be 
made easily, at hardly any cost, from the 
flat wooden tongue depressors used by 
doctors when they look down your throat. 
Hardly any doctor will deny you a few 
of these little boards, but if he does, the 
resourceful amateur will find some way 
out of the difficulty. 

These depressors are soft wood boards 
about 6”x34”x%”, with rounded ends. 
Simply sandpaper one end of each de- 
pressor to a feather edge, so that it will 
slide easily under a print. Then bind 
together at the other end two of these 
tapered depressors by means of a rubber 
band. Insert a bit of wood about %” 
square and 34” long between the two 
boards just below the rubber band to 
provide a fulcrum. A piece of heavy 
wooden match-stick works well. The 
tongs are marked with a big, plain “D” 
and “H”, respectively. Then they are giv- 
en a couple of coats of good varnish or 
shellac. This waterproofs the whole out- 
fit, and also keeps the fulcrum and rub- 
ber band from slipping off. Victor M. 
Zerbi, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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She will admire 


A Good 


Picture 


To make 


Good Pictures 


Du Pont Film 


Use 





GUPOND Professional cameramen use Du Pont Films to 


shoot the Hollywood movie stars. The fine quality of 

these films will help you to take good pictures too. 
Ask sour dealer | When buying film for your miniature camera, ask 
about Du Pont | your photo dealer for a roll of Du Pont. 


ing m ay DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Incorporated 
"| 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA ‘ ° NEW YORK,'N. Y. 























SUPERIOR PAN 








Another Prize Winner in the Sports Afield contest—made by Had E. Manske, with 
a Speed Graphic, f.4.5 lens at f.4.5, 1/440 second on Eastman Ortho Press File. 









Made with a SPEED GRAPHIC 


TRULY an‘ ‘all-purpose’ camera, providing, in a compact 
unit, focal plane shutter with speeds to 1/1000 second and 
ground-glass focusing—and, as available accessories, inter- 
changeable lenses, photoflash synchronization, coupled 
range finder (shown). 

The 24 x314 Revolving Back Speed Graphic, with Kodak 
Anastigmat f.4.5 lens in Compur shutter, is $125. Coupled 
range finder $27.50 extra, installed. 


Graflex and Graphic cameras are made by Folmer Graflex Corporation. For best 
results use either Eastman Super Panchro-Press or ‘‘SS’’ Pan Film, and Koda- 
brom Paper for enlargements. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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HALOID PRESS BROMIDE 
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For Artistic Enlargements 


An instant hit with miniature cam- 
era enthusiasts, this superior new fin- 
ish in enlarging paper is just what you 
have been looking for. Its fine grain 
and slight texture bring out that ar- 
tistic appearance so desirable in en- 
largements from miniature negatives. 
What’s more, it retains all the fine 
gradation of your choicest “shots.” 

“Egg Shell” is available in two con- 
trasts, No. 2 (hard) for average nega- 
tives and No. 3 (extra hard) for flat or 
thin negatives. In double weight only. 

A favorite of commercial photog- 
raphers as well as amateurs, for a wide 
range of work, Haloid Press Bromide 
comes in three finishes other than 
Egg Shell . . . glossy, matte and semi- 
matte. 

The Haloid Company manufactures 
photographic papers including Haloid 
Industro, Haloid Projecto, Haloid 
Outline Special, Haloid Nomis and 
many others. Also, Rectigraph Photo- 
Copying machines, Haloid Record 
and Rectigraph Photocopy papers. 
Complete information sent on request. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 





THE HALOID COMPANY 


115 HALOID ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Semsisizers of Photographic Papers for 32 Years 
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Trade Notes and News 
(Continued from page 62) 











The Midget Marvel dark box has been 
designed to give the photographer a com- 
plete portable darkroom for use either in 
the home or on field trips. The complete 
outfit retails for $10.00. 


AN ENLARGING accessory recently an- 
nounced is the new Raygram Easel No. 
1616. This easel board 16x16”, 5-ply wood, 
is built in one unit, 
combination border 
mask and paper 
holder hinged to the 
board itself and fas- 
tening in position 
along front edge. 
This insures perfect 
contact at all points 
between the paper 
and the board. One 
of its unique features 
is a calibrated chart 
marked off in divi- 
sions of 4%” both vertically and horizontally 
so as to facilitate cropping of picture at any 
position’ on the board with dimensions 
plainly indicated. Retails at $4.75. Lit- 
erature A-1 on request from Raygram Cor- 
poration, 425 4th Avenue, New York. 





Raygram Easel. 


A NEW photo-electric exposure meter, un- 
usually compact and simple to use, has been 
announced by the Weston Electral Instru- 
ment Corp., Newark, N. J. Known as the 
“Weston Junior,” the new meter is lower in 
price than other Weston models, yet it pro- 
vides dependable exposure settings for all 
normal picture-taking requirements. It em- 
ploys the same type of stable Photronic Cell 
(electric eye) and _ sensitive instrument 
movement used in other Weston meters. It 
sells for $15.50. 


SOME DIFFICULTY has been experienced 
by amateurs in binding color transparencies 
between glass slides for projection. To over- 
come the necessity for holding 
the slide as the tape is applied 
the Photo Aid Slide Vise has a 
locking action which holds the 
slide firmly during the applica- 
tion of the tape yet permits 
it to be rotated. The locking 
occurs at 90 degree intervals 
corresponding to the four edges 
of the slide. Both hands are 
free for the taping operation 
as the slide does not have to 
be held with one hand to pre- 
vent it from _ turning. By 
means of a padded clamp the 
vise can be secured to table or work bench. 





Made of malleable iron it is unbreakable. As 
it only weighs twelve ounces it is portable. 
The vise is very neatly finished in black and 
nickel, compact in shape it takes up very 
little room when stored. Users of color film 
and black and white transparencies will find 
it a very efficient tool for binding their 
slides. For further details write to Photo 
Aid Products Co., Box 43, Long Island City, 


aN. 


A NEW model Nikor stainless steel daylight 
tank for developing, fixing, and washing 
full-length 35 mm. rolls of 36 to 40 ex- 
posures, and which requires only 8 oz. of 
solution is announced by Burleigh Brooks, 
Inc., Dept. 87, 127 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, sole U. §. distributor. This new 
tank, Model 35, employs the new, smaller 
type reel, is easy to load, and easy to keep 
clean. It cannot corrode or become “caked” 
as the chemicals have no action on the stain- 
less steel. The tank retails at $5.75. 


INCORPORATING twenty outstanding pho- 
tographs, many of them prize-winners in 
major contests and exhibitions, as well as 
photographs of twenty-four of the country’s 
most illustrious photographers, the new 
Graflex catalog just published has more 
than normal interest for camera enthusiasts. 
It is now being distributed to those hobby- 
ists requesting copies and may be had with- 
out charge either by writing direct to the 
Folmer Graflex Corporation, Dept. P.P.13, 
Rochester, N. Y., or at Graflex dealers. 


A UNIVERSAL synchronizing attachment 
for use with the New Automatic Rolleiflex 
has been perfected by S. Mendelsohn of 202 
East 44th Street, New York City, well- 
known maker of Speedgun equipment. To 
achieve accurate synchronization at all 
speeds up to 1/500 of a second, Mr. Men- 
delsohn used the magnetic principle in 
building the timing device. ‘Those inter- 
ested are invited to write to him for prices 
and full information. 
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A COURSE of training in natural color 
photography is announced by New York In- 
stitute of Photography, Dept. 99, 10 West 
33rd Street, New York City. 

The course has been planned for profes- 
sional photographers and advanced students 
who have had some previous training in 
black-and-white photography. It will be 
conducted in the Institute’s new air condi- 
tioned color laboratories and studios, where 
extensive equipment for color work has been 
installed. 


A SERIES of new enlarging bulbs has been 
placed on the market by the Wonderlite 
Company. These bulbs are made of a spe- 
cial bone potash glass. This glass gives the 
highest quality of diffusion possible. Its 
structure is such that diffusion takes place 
throughout the entire cross section and not 
merely on the surface. The lamps are made 
with the same special process used in manu- 
facturing all Wonderlite photoflood lamps. 
Thus, a minimum life of 300 hours is as- 
sured with very slight blackening. 


A LETTER from the publisher of ‘“‘Build- 
ing,” 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl., in- 
vites amateurs to submit prints for possible 
use in that publication. The pictures may 
be interesting angle shots on a construction 
scene showing workmen actively engaged, 
or some unusual, unconventional type of 
construction or building, with the exception 
of interiors and exteriors of homes. Prints 
should be submitted on glossy paper and of 
sufficient contrast and sharpness to permit 
good reproduction. 


QUINOTOL, a Copctoany agent of great 
versatility, was recently introduced to the 
American market by Fink-Roselieve Co., at 
a price within the range of every photog- 
rapher. Heretofore obtainable only as a 
foreign product at prohibitive prices, this 
announcement is welcome news to the seri- 
ous worker. 

Quinotol (Chlor-H-Quinone) is not new 
to the experienced photographer. Its uses 
are multiple. When used with other solu- 
tions it makes an excellent print developer. 
For additional information or formulas 
write to Fink-Roselieve Co., 109 West 64th 
Street, New York City. 





Harry Champlin 


(Continued from page 13) 











he is thus able to tell the client what his 
errors were and to give him a definite 
idea of how to improve his future work. 

“By this means,” Harry continued, “I 
not only can tell the customer where his 
errors are, but, at the same time, I learn 
things myself. You might call it the 
Golden Rule of photography. 

“We have a camera club of our own 
out here in Beverly Hills,” he went on, 
“The only demands made upon a mem- 
ber being that he bring a print to the 
meeting and that he be able to ‘take it’ 
when we tear it to pieces. Criticism, after 
all, is the quickest way to progress.” 

Along the line of criticism and advice, 
Champlin has this to say to the amateur: 
“The biggest stumbling block in the way 
of a new camera owner seems to be the 
pictorial side of photography. But this is 
not so. The first thing a photographer 
must learn to do is to handle his camera © 
so that it becomes almost a part of him. 
After the camera is mastered, then he 
should attempt to simplify the develop- 
ing and printing so that this part of the 
work becomes a foregone conclusion. 

“Once you have standardized every- 
thing from the action of tripping the 
shutter to the final wiping of the film, 
you can turn your attention to what con- 
stitutes a picture. And you will then find 
that your attention will not be inter- 
rupted by mental hazards concerning ex- 
posure, development time, and so on. 
You must standardize upon one film, one 
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developer, and one method of procedure 
until you reach a point where you can 
trip the shutter of your camera and know 
exactly what is going to happen.” 

Champlin has definite ideas concerning 
the equipment and materials the amateur 
should choose. “The camera,” he says, 
“should be of a standard make, with the 
best lens within your means. I would 
rather own an f 3.5 lens of known ex- 
cellence than an f 2.8 or f 2 of doubtful 
parentage. 

“Your film should be panchromatic of 
the fast variety. On the subject of film, 
you might as well know that you'll have 
to spoil a lot of film before you master 
your own camera.” 

Accessories had best be forgotten until 
the camera owner has learned to use his 
camera, Champlin thinks. They are not 
toys, in his opinion; there is a definite use 
for each accessory, but it will be enjoyed 
more and used with more intelligence 
after the camera’s use has been mastered. 

Champlin has this to say about his fa- 
mous No. 15 formula: “My formula, if 
properly compounded and used, will give 
you a perfect miniature negative. A per- 
fect negative is one which will yield ex- 
cellent enlargements without fuss and 
muss and a lot of dodging. 

“Negatives from larger cameras should 
be fairly dense and have more contrast 
than negatives from small cameras. If 
you use a large camera whose plate size 
is 3% x 4% inches or greater, I suggest 
your using D-76 as a developer.” 

It is a far cry from the barefooted boy 
picking huckleberries to the Harry 
Champlin of today. But his career has 
only begun. The next ten years will show 
progress as have the last ten, for Harry 
Champlin has set himself a goal, and he 
usually gets what he wants.—® 





Camera Nose for News 
(Continued from page 38) 











dustry Mr. Blank is in, manufacturing 
shoes, has live trade papers as well as 
monthly magazines. They will want Mr. 
Blank’s story, his new building and shoe 
stapling machine pictured. Send a short 
story with each picture, to be used as 
captions. 

Last but not least, try the building 
trade magazines with a good picture of 
the new plant, along with a picture—if 
you can get it—of the building contrac- 
tor. But then you still have left the 
manufacturers of the stapling machine, 
who are looking for pictures of their own 
products in action for catalog and pub- 
licity use. 

Are you still wondering where you can 
find saleable pictures? The world is lit- 
erally alive with them if you will only 
cultivate a “nose for news.” 

Bear in mind—first, last, and all the 
time—that every picture you take should 
be an action picture. Now I don’t mean 
by that that the picture of Mr. Blank at 
his desk must show him pounding the 
top of it in an incipient rage. But do 
have him doing something. He can be 
signing a letter, reaching for his tele- 
phone—in fact, performing any material 
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lve Always Wanted 
A Movie Camera- 
NOW IVE 

Gor one! 





UniveX Takes Movies At 7 
Less Cost Than Snapshots! 


Now-—you, too, can have the thrill of taking all 
the personal movies you like! Whether you've 
ever taken movies before or not—you'll say the 
precision-built, lifetime UniveX Cine “8” was 
“made for you”! Sturdily-built, compact, easy to 
load and operate—and so dependable, anyone can 
get clear, sharp, theatre-quality results. No won- 
der the UniveX Cine “8” is America’s No. 1 
movie camera! So why pay more than $9.95? 


USES 69¢ FILM 


UniveX is the only movie camera in the world 
that uses the 69¢ Uni- 
veX cine film—and 
takes movies at less cost 
than ordinary snap- 
shots! See a free show- 
ing at your dealer's 
today! 


me 3995 


With F:3.5 Lens$19.95 


Prices Higher 
Outside U. S. A. 


CINE 8 






% 
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AMERICA’S Flol 
MOVIE CAMERA 





HIGH QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICE 


The Paramount is all the name im- 214"x34" size and from 3 ad to 6” 
plies—supreme in performance and focus with the 314"x414”. th will 
value. Sturdily built; beautifully fin- handle negatives from 8 mm. up. 
ished in chrome sad black crystal; 214"x314"—$42.50 with 314” f 4.5 
genuine Velostigmat lens and first. Wollensak Velostigmat with iris dia- 
quality double condensing lenses as- phragm, 44" crowed end polished popdonens, 
sure maximum definition and full With. a for ITORELLE or or NaTIONa: 
tonal range in any size enlargements. GRAFLEX lenses $32.00. 
Smooth accurate focusing from 2 to _34"x4}4"—$57.50 with 4 4.5 Woltensak Velos 


10 diameters on worktable (40” up- Ganpt wo ee ie rege m, 6 ee ee 


right). One hand opened automatic ~~ pRICES are net F. O. B. Chicago. 20’ x24” base 
locking up and down movement; baad $1. - eat. On Se $.50 = 

Tt] i or the Paramount, su ject to D 
ior oe red at. egniere “pebbsed turn within ten days and refund in full. C. O. 
OF single Degauves Or Strips NS€S shipments made on receipt of 20% to cover trans- 
of 2” to 5” focus may be used with the portation charges, etc. Circular on request. 


PARAMOUNT ENLARGERS. MATHER TOWER, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Actual size of Rollei negatives, 24" x 214” 


olleicord 


Gives You a 
Square Negative in 
a Practical Size 


TS square shaped negative (popularized by 
the makers of the Rolleicord) offers many ad- 
vantages. It simplifies composition and speeds 
up camera action. It gives you a symmetrical 
picture that may be cropped to any desired 
shape. Many cameras now feature the square 
shaped negative. Some have even copied the 
Rollei “twin lens” idea. But no other cameras 
offer the advantage of the extra fast finder 
lens—a fundamental feature that gives you a 
brilliant image on the ground glass regardless 
of the diaphragm stop being used on the taking 
lens—and even with poor light. 


You Actually See Each Picture 
Before, While and After 
Making the Exposure 


With a Rolleicord you not only get a ‘‘pre-view” 
of each picture, right side up and in actual 
negative-size, but you see the picture while it 
is being made, as well. 


Perfect focusing is automatically assured with- 
out bothering with a range finder. There is no 
guesswork when you are using a Rolleicord! You 
get 12 exposures of a practical size—24x2% 
(6x6 cm.), on standard, economical 120 roll film. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 
You These Two Models: 


Model Ia, has a 
Zeiss Triotar £/4.5 
lens in  one-lever 
Compur shutter 
with speeds up to 
1/300 sec., Ay an 
f/3.1 focusing lens; 
a sport type metal 
frame view finder 
for eye-level focus- 
ing. 

CR ss dae ve 


Mod os a is 
equipped wit a 
Zeiss Triotar £/3.5 
lens, and an f/3.1 
focusing lens. The 

has a folding 
mirror which per- 
mits focusing and 
composing at eye- 
level. A fine pre- 
cision camera in 


Oniy Pe $75 





BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
127 West 42nd Street, Dept. 87, New York City 
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act incident to his work. Don’t have him 
sitting stiffly with a smug smile on his 
face and an agonized look in his eyes. 

When you take a picture of the new 
building, have people grouped outside the 
door. If company executives, so much 
the better. And for those stapling ma- 
chine shots, show a workman feeding 
material into the machine. No need to 
put all the worker into the picture, just 
his hands will be enough. Remember, 
you are taking a picture of the machine, 
not the man. 

Get action into your news shots, even 
if you are only taking the local hard- 
ware company’s new spring window trim. 
If fishing tackle are featured, have ma- 
ture men of middle age studying the dis- 
play, but not standing so as to cut off 
the view of the window itself. If house- 
hold wares are featured, get a young 
married couple you know to pose for you. 

Some news pictures are taken when 
the event is actually in progress, but in 
the majority of cases you can leave those 
to the professional staff cameramen. As 
an amateur news cameraman, it’s up to 
you to get the story, then pose the pic- 
ture. Your big chance may come any 
time to catch the “regulars” napping, as 
it did to William K. Kirkwood, the trav- 
eling salesman and amateur photographer, 
who “scooped” the Niagara Falls Bridge 
crash.— 





Checking the Shutter 


(Continued from page 57) 











illustrates the design. As a suggestion 
in making this disc, divide the circum- 
ference of a 9 or 10 inch circle into 8 
equal parts and then divide each of four 
adjacent sections into 15. Lines are drawn 
through each point on the circumference 
and the center from one side to the other 
of the circle. This will give you 120 divi- 
sions of the circle. Ink in every other 
one of these segments black. You may be 
able to locate one of these scanning discs 
ready for use. In case you do not have 
60-cycle current, be sure the black seg- 
ments are-equal to the number of cycles 
of the alternating current you use. 

When you have completed the disc, cut 
a hole exactly in the center small enough 
to make a tight fit on the turntable shaft. 
Place the disc on the phonograph as you 
would a record. Turn on the electric 
light, start the turntable and watch the 
disc as it rotates. If it presents a smooth, 
uniform grey tone the machine is going 
either too fast or too slow. Adjust the 
phonograph speed until this grey tone is 
broken by indistinct radiating lines of 
darker tone. At the correct speed for 
checking your camera shutter these in- 
distinct lmes should appear stationary as 
in Fig. 3, indicating a speed of one rev- 
olution per second. Most phonograph 
turntables normally operate at 78 R.P.M. 
We will slow ours down to 60 R.P.M. A 
pencil held near the rotating disc will 
help to determine when these lines seem 
to stand still and will also help to keep 
your eyes focused on one line. 

Remove the disc from the phonograph 
and with small pieces of wood mount the 
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flashlight battery on the center so it will 
clear the end of the turntable shaft. It 
may be wise to glue one cell in the tube. 
A separation between the two cells will 
serve as a switch. Fasten one flashlight 
bulb to the edge of the disc, the other 
exactly over the center and above the 
battery. Connect up the bulbs and bat- 
tery with copper wire. ‘A little solder will 
be a great help. Fig. 1 shows this as- 
sembly. Over the center bulb fasten a 
piece of black paper with a hole in the 
center—this will cut down its intensity 
to prevent an excessive amount of hala- 
tion on the negative. As the disc rotates 
at the correct speed on the turntable the 
light on the edge will describe a circle 
of light around the center light at the 
known rate of one complete revolution 
per second. 

Place the disc assembly on the turn- 
table and be sure that both are secured 
to the shaft of the phonograph so you may 
put the machine on its side. Then set up 
your camera squarely in front of the disc, 
using a tripod or other camera support. 
Focus the camera on the center bulb, 
taking in all of the disc. The larger the 
image on the negative the easier will be 
the check-up. Turn on the flashlight 
bulbs, start the turntable, and check its 
speed. The room light does not have to be 
on except when checking the turntable 
speed. Make an exposure of 1 second 
shutter speed, turn film, another exposure 
at 1% second shutter speed, etc., using a 
diaphragm stop of f 11 or f 16. Just one 
exposure at each shutter speed will not 
be a fair check. If the negatives show an 
error take another set. 

When the negatives have been devel- 
oped and prints made on smooth paper, 
we are ready for the actual measure- 
ments of the shutter speed. The print of 
the exposure made with the shutter set 
for 1 second should show the image of 
a complete circle of light around the pivot 
or center light. Look at the negative to 
see if this circle is uniform in intensity. 
If so, then there has been no overlapping 
of the light which would indicate a slow 
shutter. If there is a gap in the circle 
then the shutter is fast. On the print of 
the 12 second exposure a line drawn from 
one end of the light. path to the other 
should pass through the center light. 





Conversion of shutter speeds into de- 
grees when scanning disc rotates at 
one revolution per second. 


























Bases 360 Degrees 
5 ” ” x4 
ve, > 36 8 
v5” 144” 
1/50 ” ot Bie 
1/100 ” RS 
1/200 ” , jie 
1/300 ” Sed 


It will be found that shutter speeds faster 
than 1/100 second will be very difficult to 
measure by this method because of the very 
small angle. 











The measurement of the 1/5 second ex- 
posure is a little more difficult. Draw a 
line from each end of the circular light 
path to the center light, as has been done 
in Fig. 4, and with the protractor meas- 
ure the angle formed by the intersection 
of these two lines as shown in Fig. 2. 
Measure over the actual light path and 
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not the area of halation. If this angle 
measures 72 degrees the 1/5 second shut- 
ter speed is okay, since one-fifth of 360 
degrees (a complete circle) is 72 de- 
grees. This same procedure is followed 
for 1/10, 1/25 second, ete. 

For your convenience the chart gives 
the conversion of shutter speeds into de- 
grees of the corresponding arcs of the 
circle made by the light traveling at a 
rate of one revolution per second. Again, 
if the angle made by the moving light is 
greater than the chart indicates it should 
be, then you have a slow shutter as in 
Fig. 5. If the number of degrees is less, 
then your shutter is faster than its indi- 
cated exposure speed. 

If you find the shutter speed out enough 
to cause trouble in making exposures and 
getting good negatives, please DON’T try 
an oilean remedy. This will add to your 
grief. Remember most shutters are out a 
little one way or the other. Compensate 
for the known variation with the dia- 
phraghm opening.— 





Shooting Scenic Spots 


(Continued from page 27) 











Canyon and the Colorado River. The 
Great White Throne, Angels’ Landing, 
and the Temple of Sinawava are favorite 
subjects in Zion National Park, while 
Bryce Canyon attracts many photogra- 
phers with its Silent City and Queen’s 
Garden. The list of other National Parks, 
each having its quota of excellent scenery 
and famous views, is too long to include 
here. 

The point to be stressed is that the 
average visitor misses opportunities of 
obtaining really unusual photographs of 
all these outstanding scenic points of 
interest. A unique picture can be taken 
of the main subject through a natural 
framework of trees, or reflected in wa- 
ter, or from some other equally interest- 
ing angle. A shot like this contains more 
interest than the usual run-of-the-mill 
tourist snap. Such pictures may require 
your walking a little distance from the 
road, but the result is surely worth it. 

There are other interesting fields of 
photography which are overlooked by 
the park visitor. Many less publicized 
features of a park, such as small water- 
falls, offer some of the most beautiful 
subjects obtainable. Every park is a 
wild-life sanctuary and as such affords 
excellent opportunities for getting un- 
usual animal photographs. This does not 
mean the sort of shot where somebody is 
snapped feeding a bear or a deer, or an 
inquisitive chipmunk or mantled ground 
squirrel is caught in the act of ransack- 
ing some person’s pockets in a search for 
tidbits. 

Instead, the animals should be photo- 
graphed in their native environment and 
in all their wildness. A photograph of a 
deer, poised ready for a dash for cover, 
is a prize which will never lose its in- 
terest. 

Wild flowers, too, supply an inexhausti- 
ble fund of pictorial material for the 
tourist with a camera in our National 
Parks. It is a simple matter to set up 
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Take a tip from me 


GET A SIMMON 






You'll get a bigger kick ou 
of enlarging with a Simmon 
Omega. Your work will be 
better . . . and you'll do it 
quicker. You'll find everything you want in the Omega 
Enlarger: a dust-free negative carrier for cleaner prints; a 
long focusing lever for operating convenience; and a rigid 
construction that prevents vibration. 

Model “A” Omega—made expressiy for 35 mm. film. Special dus'- 
proof negative carrier takes strip film without removing holder or raisin; 
lamphouse. Enlarges 16 times linear on baseboard. 


Cool running low-voltage projection bulb. Uses 
A. C. only. 


Model “B" Omega—For 214"x21/," and all small 
miniature rollfilm fea” aeiabes’ 9 to "i 6 times OMEGA 
linear on baseboard. 


Write for descriptive folder B. Simmon products are eee B fens 90 Model A $ 48 
fully guaranteed. See them at your dealer's. Reg. U. S. Pat. Oft. without lens 


S | M M 0 N B k 0 S 2 29-46 Northern Bivd., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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the West—and at the same time improve your camera 
technique, join the 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY CAMERA TOUR 


A TRAVELING ACADEMY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Minnesota Lakes . . . Glacier National Park . Black Hills . Colorado—8 glorious days for you and 
your camera—4000 miles of scenery and adventure—especially planned to permit picture taking all 
along the way—August 27th to September 5th—your ticket includes everything! Luxurious accommoda- 
tions, maximum comfort, excellent meals, interesting side excursions, darkroom facilities and a supply 
store on the train, professional instruction—these are but a few of the many features planned to make 
this a perfect vacation. 


Expert personal advice will be given by three photographic authorities who will be on hand to help you 
obtain better results. Get first-hand help with your picture problems “on location” from... 








FRANK FENNER 


JACK PRICE JACK HAZLEHURST 
World authority on pic- Expert on pictorial pho - Technicd@t adviser, and As- 
torial journalism; veteran tography, portraiture, light- sociate Editor of POPU- 
press photographer, writer ing, model work, and LAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


and lecturer. makeup. magazine, 


This is not the ordinary kind of conducted tour. You will be with a friendly group of fellow-fans 
who speak your language and whose interests parallel your own—whether you shoot stills or movies, 
color or black-and-white. 

The clan is gathering and reservations are limited. Drop us a line and we’ll send you a handsome 
booklet describing the entire trip and containing a complete schedule of rates. Don’t wait! Maii 
the coupon today. 


ROUND-TRIP ALL-EXPENSE TOUR COST FROM CHICAGO AS LOW AS $137.59 
(Special rates and train connections from your home station.) 





YOU MORE g Camere Tour Director, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 

ABOUT THIS SPEC- g 008 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

I think you’ve got something! Please send me the illustrated booklet 

TACULAR CAMERA B with itinerary and full details about the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 

TOUR. g CAMERA TOUR. I am under no obligation, of course. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY. QName ........-ccceeeeereeeeeceeeecrereresseressensers Ore pspcererecos 

a B Address Senemenee padvcedecescoseesee 09009600560 6006s 000% eens) eeusene ° 

eum —_ City and State......ccecccescecssvcsvessvesseessssnsesssssssssesseses 
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argus 
AUTOMATIC 
SPEED PRINTER 


ENLARGES AND PRINTS 

2%, x 414, from ALL Cameras 

Using Double Frame 35 mm. 
Miniature Negatives 


Printing enlargements now be- 
comes simpler and faster than 
making small contact prints— 
and costs no more. You can now 
enjoy the full advantage of the 
superior quality, low cost 35 mm. 
movie films without paying ex- 
cessive enlargement prices. 


There’s no focusing, no fussing, 
no trimming. Simply insert 
Argus Bromex paper and press 
down handle for a few seconds 
which automatically makes the 
electrical contact and exposure. 


The Argus Speed Printer is all 
self-contained in a modern com- 
pact portable metal cabinet 53(” 
wide, 734” high, 1014” long, 
weighing only 634 Ibs. 


USE ONLY ARGUS BROMEX PAPER 


Argus Bromex paper is specially 

~ designed for use in the Argus 

. Speed Printer. Bromex is sup- 

plied cut to size in a wide variety 

of contrasts, surfaces and 

5 weights. 36 single-weight or 24 

double-weight sheets per pack- 
age. Price 35c. 





Visit Your Nearest Dealer Today 
Immediately Available to 





ALL Photographic Dealers 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION | 
200 FOURTH AVE. ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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the camera and photograph the unbe- 
lievably colorful flora you’re sure to en- 
counter. And the present availability of 
natural color film for amateur use should 
be an added incentive toward this sort 
of effort. 

Even though you, as a park visitor, 
will want to be sure to take pictures of 
your favorite views, don’t overlook the 
many other photographic attractions 
which should go to complete a perfect 
record of your outing. In the months to 
follow you will get a greater thrill out 
of relating how you managed to get a 
fine shot of a deer in its natural sur- 
roundings, than you will in telling how 
you stood on the brink of some famous 
gorge and made a mediocre shot.—fm 


Improving the Groundglass 


Fo extremely fine focusing on the 
groundglass it is suggested that the 
glass be treated with glycerine. Apply a 
few drops with a soft cloth and rub thor- 
oughly over the entire surface. Rub as 
dry as possible. This treatment gives a 
very fine-grained screen suitable for 
many special subjects—Lowell C. Fer- 
guson, Stockton, Calif. 





Photo World on Parade 


(Continued from page 25) 











entertainment was given for candid cam- 
era fans where the beautiful models 
strutted their stuff for the enthusiasts. 

These girls were almost mobbed. The 
excited amateurs crowded up to their 
very feet and as far back as the big pil- 
lars in the middle of the Palace. Some of 
the boys even climbed up on the pillars 
in an endeavor to get a better view. And 
when the show was over, kids would lie 
flat on their stomachs on the stage, shoot- 
ing down at the floor to get a last minute 
picture of all the debris left behind: pa- 
per, pamphlets, catalogues, burnt-out 
bulbs, old film, and what have you. 

The one disappointing feature of the 
exhibition seemed the work of the aver- 
age amateur. Of the hundreds of non- 
professional pictures shown, nearly every 
one was technically excellent. But the 
subject matter of these photographs was 
below par. When will amateurs quit 
shooting swans and sunsets and get down 
to living, breathing, contemporary mat- 
ters? 

But not only the amateur was guilty of 
this crime. Many professional exhibits 
could easily have been dropped into the 
incinerator without any real loss to the 
show. Misty landscapes a la Corot. These 
photographers were not satisfied to have 
a photograph look like a photograph. 
They had to fool around with it until it 
looked like a second-rate painting. 

A long line was always formed in front 
of the Camera Clinic where cameras were 
repaired free of charge by the Adam 
Archinal Company. Mr. Archinal, a wiry 
man with keen eyes, has been mending 
cameras for over fifty-two years. During 
the exhibition his men repaired three 
thousand five hundred and six instru- 
ments. Free! 
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“In most cases,” Mr. Archinal told me, 
“it is the shutter which gets out of order, 
or light leaks in. Sometimes cameras get 
a fall and have to be tightened up.” 

His advice to photographers on the care 
of their instruments is: “Don’t drop your 
camera. Keep it clean. Keep it in a case 
where it can’t collect dust. Don’t put it 
near the radiator. Heat dries up the bel- 
lows. Even the metal parts are influenced 
by heat and moisture. Look out for sand 
in summer. If sand gets in your shutter, 
it stops the mechanism.” 

The NBC-RCA Television equipment 
evoked much interest. On display were 
the iconoscope, the microphone, and the 
kinestope—the three pieces of equipment 
which are the heart of television. 

The receiving set looks like a large ma- 
hogany bureau with buttons on the front. 
The mirror is where the television image 
appears. This is called the RCA experi- 
mental television receiver and you may 
want to hear about it now that NBC is 
broadcasting television programs several 
times weekly from the Empire State 
Building in New York. 

Many absorbing photographs were ex- 
hibited by the Biological Photographic 
Society. Some showed viruses of pneu- 
monia and syphilis. Others, an embryo 
chicken, a kernel of corn germinating, a 
section of a human tooth with a magnifi- 
cation of 1534 diameters. Autopsy speci- 
mens have been photographed by this so- 
ciety with a technique, new to me, which 
eliminates or reduces surface glare and 
highlights. This Society also showed pic- 
tures of brain hemorrhages, vermiform 
appendices, and parasitic diseases of trees. 

The New York Microscopical Society 
had an amazing photograph of earth- 
worms mating, taken by Harry Ross. 

To enlarge a little on the previously 
mentioned technical equipment, the Leica 
camera which takes pictures at a speed of 
two a second was introduced for the first 
time at the show. It is something like a 
fast automatic pistol. When the release 
button is pressed, twelve pictures may be 
taken without interruption. It is excel- 
lent for sports, also valuable for scientists 
and others who wish to follow swiftly 
changing action. 

The automatic feature is obtainable as 
a motor attachment which can be snapped 
into place on the bottom of the regular 
Leica camera. Thus it can be applied in 
connection with special ultra-fast or tele- 
photo lenses for candid photographs or 
scientific work. The speed of the auto- 
matic action may be set at one or two 
exposures per second. 

The Argus compact enlarger turns out 
to be a handy thing. It is no longer nec- 
essary for the amateur to fill up his 
kitchen or miniature darkroom with a 
device as large as the Eiffel Tower. New- 
est among equipment for candid camera 
“home work” is this automatic speed 
printer, only seven inches high and ten 
inches long, which turns out album-size 
prints from postage stamp negatives. 

No focusing is necessary and the print- 
ing lamp turns on and off automatically 
when the paper is pressed into place 
under the handy hinged cover; Succes- 
sive negatives pass through the unit in 
roll-flm fashion in perfect alignment, 
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These Cameras and Lenses can be 
yours at unprecedented savings. Order 
now and avoid the disappointment of 
“prior sale.” All items are in excel- 


lent condition. 
@ Leica F, Chrome, f/2 Summar, carry- 


Ot GOES indécosecdtatesésensnioscers® $125.00 
@ Leica G, Chrome, f/2 Summar, car- 

TNE GEE 5 cvcckebnshodck pebebeeeree 135.00 
@ Contax, Model II, f/2 Sonnar, carry- 

SOE GEG oc cncvessveceteredvcosevene 149.50 
@ Contax III, f/1.5 Sonnar, carrying 

ODA ae VNTR RO 225.00 
@ 50mm f/3.5 Elmar Lens for Leica... 30.00 
@ 50mm f/2.5 Hektor for Leica........ 30.00 
@ 28mm f/6.3 Hektor for Leica........ 44.50 
@ 50mm Summar f/2 for Leica........ 55.00 
@ 73mm f/1.9 Hektor for Leica........ 89.50 
@ 135mm Hektor f/4.5 for Leica....... 69.50 
@ 85mm f/2 for Contaflex..........-.. 100.00 
@ 50mm f/1.5 Sonnar for Contax...... 110.00 
@ 50mm Sonnar f/2 for OContax........ 55.0) 
+ 


18cm. Tele Tessar {/6.3 for Contax.. 100.00 
@ 135mm Triotar f/4 for Contax........ 69.50 


Sold on our usual 10 day trial basis 
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‘WERENT YOU SCARED 2’ 


® No need to be! The tiger didn’t know a 
thing about it! A Wollensak Cine Tele- 
photo Lens brought her up close—while the 
cameraman did his stuff calmly, safely— 
200 yards away. 


® For humor .. . variety . . . thrills—use 
a Wollensak Cine Telephoto Lens. 





WRITE FOR TRIAL OFFER! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
616 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLEN SAK 
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protected from dust and scratches. The 
price of the new printer is fifteen dollars. 

The Zeiss camera gun opened the eyes 
of many at the exhibition to whom the 
phrase “miniature camera” suggests a 
vestpocket affair. Giant lenses, some three 
inches in diameter, and so long they must 
be mounted gun-fashion with special 
sights, are among the latest in minicam 
equipment. These camera guns take close- 
ups of birds and other objects many feet 
away, even under poor lighting condi- 
tions. They cost almost as much as a 
small automobile. The special Zeiss lens 
shown at the show was an f 2.8, 180 mm. 
objective. Other fast lenses included a 
special f 1.4 type for movie cameras which 
takes fully-exposed pictures even in 
semi-darkness. 

The Bell & Howell booth was a popular 
spot. Here many viewed the new B. & H. 
projector of 16 mm. movies which ranks 
on a par with the professional 35 mm. 
theatre equipment in the size and dis- 
tance at which pictures may be shown on 
a screen. It is said to be the first arc- 
lamp projector developed for 16 mm. film. 
Because 16 mm. negative stock is the non- 
inflammable acetate type, this unit is 
suitable for schools and large lecture halls 
and requires no projection booth. 

The new projector will show a brilliant 
picture on a twenty-foot screen if desired. 
Special automatic arc adjustment features 
make it as simple and safe to operate as 
incandescent lamp types, according to the 
manufacturer. The model shown was also 
equipped for high fidelity sound repro- 
duction. Arrangement of the reel sup- 
ports is such that two thousand feet of 
film can be accommodated, permitting a 
showing of over one hour without a 
change of reels. 

The Weston Exposure Meter booth was 
constantly crowded. Weston, by the way, 
is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 
You who use this meter may be inter- 
ested to know that the inventor, old Dr. 
Edward Weston (born 1850—died 1936), 
was a chemist by trade who took up eléc- 
tro-chemistry. Because he could not se- 
cure practical instruments for measuring 
current and voltage, he invented them. 
In 1888, he created the Model 1 D.C. 
measuring instrument which is used to- 
day, and there has been no improvement 
or fundamental change in it in fifty years. 

The Weston Meter is but a small branch 
of this great company which now em- 
ploys over a thousand men and women 
and provides all kinds of electrical indi- 
cating instruments for our various in- 
dustries. 

A sensation of the show was the almost 
incredible streamline photography devel- 
oped by Ray Albert, a long, lean, humor- 
ous photographer from Cincinnati, Ohio. 
You may be interested to know that this 
man streamlines figures, cars, human 
hands, bottles, and other subjects without 
the slightest distortion. His new tech- 
nique corrects the camera’s tendencies to 
make people and objects appear fatter 
than they actually are. He can elongate 
a figure or an object in perfect propor- 
tion with no detail or quality lost. He 
performs this photographic miracle by a 
special lens which he has developed for 
his enlarging camera. 
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Become 
an expert 
Photographer 


For Pleasure or Career! 


Did you ever wish that you could make 
photographs like you see in POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY and other picture maga- 
zines, in newspapers, in advertisements 
and in photo galleries? You can! The 
New York Institute method of person- 
alized training will qualify you as an 
expert in Commercial, News, Portrait, 
Advertising, Candid or Motion Picture 
Photography. Prepare for a profitable 
career, or learn for pleasure. Thrills, 
romance, adventure await you! 


Big Money=-making 
Opportunities 


Trained cameramen are needed to help 
supply the growing demand for photos 
for newspapers, magazines, advertisers, 
and for business and industrial use. 
Wonderful opportunities everywhere. 
Get into this fascinating field. Now is 
the time to start! 


Learn at Home or 
At our New York 
Headquarters 


You can attend the Resident Courses in 
our modern, completely equipped stu- 
dios, or enroll in our famous Home 
Study courses. Whichever method you 
choose you will have the guidance and 
supervision of a staff of noted experts. 
You will see their names in our booklet 
together with the many world-famous 
authorities who have helped perfect 
N.Y.I. courses. 


Mail Coupon Now 
For Free Booklet 


ee as 


New York Institute of 


Photography 
10 West 33 Street (Dept. om 
aaoektielaakd New York, NN. Y. 
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REFLECTA 
REFLEX CAMERA 
You see the picture exactly as 
itwillappearinthe print. F:3.5 


lens. Compur shutter 
Take 20 film only VM kd 
Handsome Leather 


Case with shoulder $350 


are amateur or strap for the above 


professional, 
whether you want a still or movie camera 
—you'll find it here. There are candid, box, 
movie and folding cameras — all latest 
types. Stocks are complete, savings are 
genuine, and it's “satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money back.” Cameras sold 
on a 10-day Free Trial basis. 2S 
Files 654) 

Use this catalog as your “buying 
guide”. This is the place to look 
for camera supplies, this is the 
way to order with absolute 
confidence. Wherever you are, 

Radio Service Co. will 
get to you—quickly—with any- 
thing in photography. Films (all 
sizes), accessories, developing 
and printing equipment, photo 
enlargers—they’re all here. 
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any! big 
reversible $ e 


head, only 





the coupon for your FREE 
copy of this new catalog-guide 
to Photography. 
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There is little space to describe the 
beautiful, the inspiring, the human pic- 
tures which both professionals and ama- 
teurs exhibited. But I'd like to mention 
a few. Marvin Breckinridge (yes, she’s a 
girl) contributed a fine photograph of 
four kids tucked in one bed in a Ken- 
tucky cabin. Barbara Morgan’s dancers 
stirred the blood. Other outstanding pic- 
tures were Charles Peterson’s prints of 
men; John Reilly’s dogs; Leo S. Pavelle’s 
penguins; Carl Klein’s horses; and Ber- 
nard Hoffman’s portrait of Carl Sandburg, 
the poet. 

Among the amateurs, David Mercur’s 
portrait of a negro stood out; also H. 
Jones’ shot of a kid playing marbles on 
the piano keys. Fourteen year old Rich- 
ard Blume produced, irrespective of his 
age, a little masterpiece in his “Man with 
Pipe.” And “Despair,” by Jacques Cole- 
man, was as good a picture as the show 
could offer. 

As you may have judged, I consider the 
First International Photographic Exposi- 
tion one of the worthiest efforts photog- 
raphy has ever made. The men respon- 
sible for it were: 

Joseph Dombroff, President of the Na- 
tional Photographic Dealers Association 
Inc.; H. O. Bodine, President, Photo- 
graphic Expositions, Inc.; A. J. Powers, 
International Photo Engravers’ Union; 
Henry Herbert, President, the Guild of 
Photographic Dealers of New York; Col- 
onel Roy W. Winton, Managing Director, 


Amateur Cinema League, Inc.; Louis 
Schmidt, President, Biological Photo- 
graphic Association; Professor Harry 


Taub, President, New York Microscopical 
Society; Joseph M. Bing, F.R.P.S.; Rita 
Hochheimer, Department of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education As- 
sociation of the U.S. A.; Alfred F. Hogle, 
Director of Research, Photo Finishing In- 
stitute, Limited, and many others. 

Let me repeat, there is no depression in 
the photographic trade. And come war, 
come revolution, the boys and girls will 
still be putting out hard cash for cameras 
and equipment. They may have no seat 
in their trousers or they may be wearing 
clothes five years old, yet in their photo- 
graphic kits will be the latest gadgets the 
industry has to offer. 

One hundred and five thousand photo 
fans can’t be wrong!—f 


Uses for Old Films 


VERY photographer has old films 

that have been underexposed and 
are useless for printing purposes. Espe- 
cially if the film is 
of the cut variety 
and therefore quite 
substantial, it should 
not be thrown away. 
It can have several 
uses. 

First immerse the 
film for five minutes 
in a 10 percent for- 
maldehyde bath to 
harden it, then wash in running water 
for about ten minutes. Next reduce it 
completely in Farmer’s solution, made 
up fresh of a pinch of potassium ferri- 
cyanide and a pinch of plain hypo well 





Film protects your 
darkroom data. 
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dissolved. Give the film a final washing 
and dry it. You will now have a hard, 
clear piece of film base that is trans- 
parent. 

One use for such film is to protect dark- 
room data. Cut the data card and an- 
other piece of cardboard the same size 
as the film and assemble the three with 
the emulsion side ofthe latter against 
the data card and bind the four sides 
with Scotch tape. If desired, two data 
cards may be assembled back to back 
and two pieces of film used to protect 
them. 

Another use for the film is to protect 
color films from the hazards of handling 
and also to provide a better method of 
viewing them against the light. In this 
case a piece of ground celluloid is cut 
the same size as the film and the color 
film is bound between the ground cellu- 
loid (ground side in) and the transparent 
film (emulsion side in). When the edges 
are bound you may hand your most 
precious color transparency to anyone to 
handle without worrying about finger 
marks and nail scratches.—Everett Rud- 
loff, Oceanport, N. J. 





Selecting Backgrounds 


(Continued from page 35) 











ing pictures could be made here by seat- 
ing the subject. 

There are many good background lo- 
cations around residence exteriors but 
6A is not a good example of one. A 
meaningless window distracts the eye 
from the main figure and confuses the 
picture. A plain wall as in 6B is a far 
better background. 

All of this indicates how necessary it 
is to watch for conflicting, confusing, and 
distracting objects or lines which appear 
so casually in the area covered by the 
lens—then to move the subject, the cam- 
era, or both, to eliminate the undesirable 
elements that might spoil an otherwise 
good picture. 

A helpful suggestion in connection with 
the use of architectural backgrounds is 
to make a list of the various attractive and 
usable locations in your locality, just as 
the Hollywood people do. You will find 
some backgrounds which are suitable 
for individuals and others for groups. 
For instance, when you want to take a 
picture of a group, you could arrange it 
on the steps of a public building or on 
the sloping lawn in front of an impos- 
ing residence. 

Doorways are perhaps the most inter- 
esting of architectural features available. 
They vary greatly in size, style, and de- 
sign. In fact, beautiful architectural set- 
tings exist in every town and city. It is 
a matter of becoming conscious of them, 
of making an inventory of them, and of 
using them to best advantage. Plain 
walls of stucco, cut stone, and brick are 
worth noting. Beware of clapboards and 
shingles because their horizontal lines are 
seldom pleasing as a background for your 
subject. © 

Don’t forget lighting which is probably 
the most important element in any pic- 
ture. The angle of the sun and the qual- 
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WORLD’S FASTEST 
CANDID CAMERA 


For 
Fast 
Action 
Shots 


SPORTSMAN’S 


PURMA Special 


16 pictures on a Roll Kodak 127 or Agfa A.8 film 
Purma have won 
international salon acclaim in compe- $] 5 
tition with cameras selling at 10 times 
sensational 


Designed for the most demanding Sportsmen and 
Candid Camera Fans. ALWA READY— 
SUNSHINE, RAIN or INDOORS. Very easy 
to operate, requires | no focusing, simply press 2 
levers, one to set and other to release the shutter. 
It's a perfect camera for fast action shots at the race 
os, swimming meets, Il games, and r 
: ee oe events. Birds in flight and fast 
rn vd 


SPECIFICATIONS: All-metal focal xy shutter, 
speeds Wir 1/1 — Beck F.6.3 anastig- 
mat lens, 2 , focused from 12 ft. to 
pom Be of special Bakelite, light-proof, dust 

d damp-proof, non-r adioactive. Pictures 1 "x 
1 134" full coverage to all corners. Enlargements to 

0’x10’. Green windows supplied for use with pan- 
pan films. Uses ordinary V. P. film. Also 
special built-in optically-corrected view-finder; 
protective lens cap s the shutter when in 
position. ag 6% ee x2 34". Weight only 12 
ounces. You will be proud to own this Purma 
Special—e high-precision instrument beautifully 
constructed and ans r i photopsapnic results 
equal to ms camera. at only $15 
postpaid or C. O. D. meg obra 


Atlantic Photo Ss Rew Yr Co. 
Dept. 247, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Guaranteed Shutter 


ie" 7/450 
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ity of the sky will have a great effect on 
the character of the picture and espe- 
cially of the architectural features. The 
shadows cast by ledges, etc. are definitely 
part of the picture showing up as pro- 
nounced black lines. The play of light 
and shade on columns makes all the dif- 
ference between a good picture and one 
not so good. Sometimes you can get 
beautiful shadow patterns cast by leaves 
on a column or a wall. 

If you will follow these few simple 
suggestions your outdoor pictures are 
bound to improve in appearance, and you 
will have at your disposal a priceless 
variety of background possibilities. Re- 
member, the background is an integral 
part of any composition. Treat it as 
such.—f 
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COMPLETE with F.8 
ACHROMATIC LENS 


Takes all sizes of nega- 
tives from 35 mm to 
25% x 2% inches and 
equivalent sections of 
negatives up to 4 x 5 
inches. Enlargements 2 
to 5 times on baseboard. 
New book type carrier 
with curved supports. 
Can also be used as con- 
tact printer. 


ASK YOUR 
DEALEK 








AS 
Model No. 120 


For ri SIZE NONCHES uP To 


2%4x3Y% I 
oe F6.3 FE = ANASTIGMAT 


(Equivalent Section larger negatives) 


CALIBRATED EASEL sen3e. 
BASEBOARD WITH Hi INGED TYP 

BORDERMAKER AND PAPER 
HOLDER ATTACHED. Enlargements 
21 to 7 times on baseboard; ex- 
tremely fast exposure; extra sharp 
prints. 4 masks for all popular 
size negatives. Booktype negative 
carrier with curved supports for cut 
and uncut film. Double diffusing 





plates supply evenly distrib- 
uted "et light = 





usin. 
FEDERAL STAMPING & ENGINEERING CORP. 
21 Lafayette St. Brooklyn, N. Y 




















Get TuHat Picture! The Story of the 
News Cameraman, by A. J. Ezickson. 
Published by National Library Press. 
Cloth, 6 x 814, 200 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

A vivid portrayal of the newspaper 
photographer and his profession by an 
author who has had sixteen years of 
daily contact with press cameramen. 
The author tells about the photographer, 
his background which is the newspaper 
office, and his field of action—the world 
in which he ceaselessly works his cam- 
era to capture the news. Ezickson has 
been connected with nearly every large 
picture syndicate in an editorial capac- 
ity and has been “on top” of some of the 
biggest news stories that ever broke. He 
has personally assigned many of the pho- 
tographers whose results have made pic- 
ture history. 

Every phase of the subject of news pic- 
tures is completely covered in an inter- 
esting and well composed story. 





Steichen at Work 


(Continued from page 19) 











prised of Mrs. Browning (who assists 
me in arranging scenes), an assistant 
cameraman, and an electrician. 

I had brought along my 35 mm. Mit- 
chell camera, with four lenses mounted 
on a turret: a 25 mm. f 1.8 and 40, 50 
and 75 mm. f 2.3’s, all of them Astro 
lenses. The remainder of my equipment 
on this job included a large tripod, a 
baby tripod, camera motor, 1200 feet of 
film, and a 35 mm. Eymo camera. I de- 
light in using the latter for shooting angle 
and overhead sequences. And _ since 
Steichen’s studio contains a bridge, I 
found the Eymo very useful up there. 

There was adequate lighting equip- 
ment in the studio for both Steichen and 
me to use as we desired. 

Steichen came down and greeted us at 
10 o’clock, and we discussed final ar- 
rangements. As usual I used no script. 
In fact, a layman might have considered 
that we worked backwards. But I never 
lose sight of continuity. Experience has 
enabled me to start anywhere, add here 
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Prepare for 
a profitable 
business or a 
fascinating 
hobby in the in- 
teresting field 
of Photography 
—mail coupon 
at once for free 
booklet — ‘‘Op- 
portunities in 
Modern Pho- 
tography.” 


Many Make 
Money While 
Learning 


This free booklet 
reveals the money- 
making opportunities in 
photography. It outlines 
in - detail a_ simplified 
home training under qual- 
ified instructors that makes 
it possible to easily master 
photography in all its branches 
during spare time ... and 
earn money while learning. 

We are living in an age of pic- 
tures. Newspapers, magazines, 
and advertisers pay out millions 
of -_ each year for photo- 
graphs. Skilled portrait photog- 
raphers make handsome incomes. 


Practical Studio Methods 


Our Meta studio methods also 

qualify for well paying positions upon 

erate. sr previous experience 

needed... a f a common school 

education. Sen coupon now for free 
et. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 226-B, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


| American School of Photography 
Dept. 226-B, 3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hil. 


| 
Send tree booklet ‘Opportunities in Modern Photog- 
| 
| 


raphy,’’ full particulars and requirements, | 
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YOU GET 
WHAT YOU 
SEE WHEN 
YOU SNAP 
IT WITHA 


KORELLE REFLEX 


6x6cm. CANDID MINIATURE 


A sensational reflex miniature—-small, com- 
act, yet loaded with big camera features. 
ses 120 film, 12 exposures, 2444x244, inches. 
Visual reflex focusing. Focal plane shutter. 
Has all the wanted features including inter- 
changeable lenses. Now being used by 
experts in every field. See the Korelle before 
you buy. At all good dealers. 


WHAT USERS SAY :— 
“Exceeded my fondest expectations” —R.W. 
“It’s the best camera on the market”—H.L. 


“Of inestimable value in my research work 
—flexible for every requirement”—Dr. C.L 


Write for Catalog No. 238-RA 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
223 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the next issue! 


@ STREAMLINED PICTURES... Ray Albert 
has a sensational new method of mak- 
ing girls look tall and automobiles look 
long. Don't miss this feature. 


® TED COOK... the columnist, whose 
amusing ‘‘Cook-Coos’”’ are read by mil- 
lions, gives advice to fellow camera fans. 


@ MOVIE CAMERAS... A directory of the 


most popular amateur movie cameras 
that are being marketed today. 


@ BACKGROUNDS ... How to utilize 


scenic backgrounds to advantage will 
be told graphically by Stan Jenkins. 


THESE FEATURES AND DOZENS 
MORE WILL APPEAR IN THE 
AUGUST ISSUE 
ON SALE JULY 8 


Subscribe Now! $2.50 per year! 
Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 











608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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and there, and come out satisfactorily. 

Steichen works without effort. He 
knows what he wants and knows just 
how to get it. His pictures are formed 
in his mind. 

I asked Steichen to go ahead and set 
up for his own work, while I picked the 
angles for my film story. I had nothing 
in particular to start with. I wanted to 
see some action before I started shoot- 
ing. And there was no point in asking 
Steichen to do something he wouldn’t 
ordinarily do. I wanted to capture the 
man’s personality, and that could never 
have been accomplished by making him 
act the part of a photographer. 

He simply started photographing in his 
usual manner, and I would call a halt oc- 
casionally while I arranged to shoot my 
film. Then Steichen and his assistants 
would go through the action all over 
again while my camera recorded the se- 
quence. As we proceeded, I took certain 
action from several different angles to 
allow for interesting editing later. 

When I was setting up a scene I would 
light it for my camera. Several times 
I offered to act as stand-in so that 
Steichen could see the lighting intended 
for him. He wouldn’t do this, and told 
me to experiment as I wished. 

That’s typical of the attitude he main- 
tained throughout the whole affair. He 
was most agreeable, spoke freely, and 
was always ready to answer questions. 
He would let me leave nothing out of my 
film which was typical of his working 
routine. For example, sometimes he 
would yell, especially when too many 
lighting cables got in his way. He always 
smokes a cigar when he works, and fre- 
quently as he was in the midst of taking 
a picture he would call a halt, ask for 
a light, and proceed. 

He has a sense of humor, and didn’t 
object to my camera recording his idio- 
syncracies wherever they might fit into 
the story. Steichen was Steichen, and 
attempted no acting whatsoever. I was 
in accord with him in that regard as well 
as in the rest of the procedure, and the 
ensuing harmony in the production of 
my film enabled us to complete it in one 
day as I had planned. There was no lost 
motion or waste of time. 

We were both pleased with the result 
of the day’s work. When the film was 
developed I invited Mr. and Mrs. Steichen 
to accompany us to the Paramount pro- 
jection room to view it before it was cut. 
As Steichen watched the screen there 
was a gleam of happiness in his eyes. 
This was the first time Steichen had seen 
Steichen at work, and he enjoyed it. At 
the completion of the showing he compli- 
mented me most generously. 

Of the 1200 feet of film I used on this 
job Paramount used 250 feet in the 
Pictorial. This has been shown before 
various photographic clubs and at the 
Embassy, Bronx, and Newark newsreel 
theaters in the New York metropolitan 
area. The portions which Paramount cut 
out of my original film have been com- 
bined with an additional 400 feet which 
I took later. This feature is now 950 
feet in length, including titles, and we 
are renting it in both sound and silent 
versions.— 
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Atomizer Bulb Cleans 
Camera Parts 
N ordinary rub- 
ber atomizer 
bulb is a handy ac- 
cessory to have in 
the repair kit for 
blowing dust from 
lenses, movie mech- 
anisms, projector 
film gates and still 
camera bellows. In 
fact, it should be 
used anywhere 
there is danger that 
moist breath might cause rust or other 
damage to exposed parts. They are ob- 
tainable, of course, in any drug store if 
you don’t happen to find an old one 
around the house.—Ormal I. Sprungman, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cleaning mechanism. 





Magic of Infra-Red 


(Continued from page 32) 











is small and can be ignored, if desired. 

When using the average amateur plate 
and filmpack camera, the image may be 
focused on the groundglass with the filter 
placed over the lens. If the filter is too 
dense to permit focusing in this manner, 
the camera can be focused visually with- 
out the filter and then the bellows should 
be further extended about 1/32 inch. 

If you have a miniature camera with 
a lens that focuses by turning the front 
lens element, correct adjustment of the 
focus can be secured by first setting off 
the normal distance on the lens mount 
and then rotating the lens about %4 inch 
back toward the next lower footage mark 
on the scale. For those who are mathe- 
matically inclined, the extra extension 
required to bring the infra-red rays to a 
focus is approximately .4% of the normal 
bellows extension required to focus the 
subject visually. 

Some of the older plate holders have 
hard rubber dark slides that are trans- 
parent to infra-red rays and the film may 
be fogged if used in such holders. If this 
trouble appears, it will be necessary for 
the photographer to purchase new dark 
slides, or holders with metal slides. The 
newer type of hard rubber slide is 
opaque to infra-red rays, and, in the case 
of the Eastman holder, can be identified 
by the five dots along the top of the dark 
slide. 

Practical Infra-Red Landscape Photography 

Let us assume that our camera is 
loaded with infra-red film and we are 
ready to take a landscape. We are using 
a deep red filter over our lens and have 
focused a slight distance from the in- 
finity mark. We must now determine 
the correct exposure, and, since the in- 
fra-red content in sunlight is variable 
(regardless of the apparent brightness of 
the sun) we will have to approximate 
the exposure by trial. Fortunately, the 
film has some latitude, and errors in ex- 
posure will tend to be minimized. 

A good starting point would be 1/25 
second at f 6.3 or 1/50 second at f 4.5 in 
bright sunlight. These exposures should 
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Do You Want 


a Thrill? 





SHOW YOUR CANDID CAMERA SHOTS 
* 
a Tri-Purpose 


fs PROJECTOR 


It projects brilliant life-size screen images 
from single or double frame film strips or 
Kodachrome or Dufaycolor transparencies 
mounted in 2” by 2” glass slides. Write today 
for descriptive folder, ‘‘New Thrills from Stills” 
and name of the S.V.E. dealer nearest you. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 7PP, 327S. LaSalle St. _ Chicago , Ill 


NATURAL COLOR 
8x10 PRINTS $7.50 


5x7 PRINTS $5.00 ENLARGED 


FROM KODACHROME 
5x7 PRINTS from 16 mm. $3.95 


Mounted, finest quality guaranteed or your 
money back. 


RUTHENBERG CO. 


“The Leading Makers of Natural Color Photographs” 
4961 Sunset Bivd., P7, Hollywood, Calif. 


MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY 


Sell snapshots to the press — full time or 
spare time. 

110 pages of complete instructions, real 

information, markets, etc............... j 10c 


PHOTO MARKETS 
405-Z Evans Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTABLE! 
AS LOW AS 


105... 


Famous Remington Noise- 
less Portable that speaks 
in a whisper, as little as 10c a day. Brand new. 
Standard keyboard. Automatic ribbon reverse. Vari- 
able line spacer and all the conveniences of the 
finest portable ever built. PLUS the NOISELESS 
feature. Act now. Send coupon TODAY for details. 



































You don’t RISK a Penny 


We send you Remington Noiseless Portable for 10 
days’ free trial. If not satisfied, send it back. 
We pay all shipping charges. 


FREE Typing Course, Special Carrying Case 


You will receive FREE a complete simplified home 
course in Touch Typing. A handsome, sturdy carry- 
ing case included in price. No obligation. Mail cou- 
pon for full details—NOW. 


Remington Rand Inc. Dept. 176-7 

465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial 
of a new Remington Noiseless Portable, including Carry- 
ing Case and Free Typing Course for as little as 10c 
a day. Send Catalogue. 

fT  MPYTTITITILITITL TT TTT Cre eee 
RGB co 0 ca wb tbdoe ever ercsaewechdentesasneedécdeosoces> 
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yield satisfactory negatives, unless con- 
ditions happen to be somewhat abnormal 
or the film has lost some of its sensitivity 
through age and improper storage. The 
lens can be stopped down to secure a bet- 
ter depth of field, if desired, in which 
case the longer exposure will probably 
necessitate using the camera on a tripod. 
Depending on the conditions, the correct 
exposure will fall within the limits of 
1/5 to 1/100 of a second at f 4.5. 

Infra-red landscapes present a strik- 
ing appearance. The shadows are very 
dense and contain no detail, and the por- 
tions of the foliage and grass that are 
illuminated by direct sunlight appear 
white. This latter characteristic is due 
to the fact that the green coloring mat- 
ter in the plants (chlorophyl) is a strong 
reflector of infra-red rays. Thé reason 
for the lack of detail in the shadows is 
that infra-red rays are not diffu by 
the atmosphere, hence, unless ther is a 
patch of grass or white sand to reflect 
these rays into the shadows, no. shadow 
detail will be visible, even though the 
shadows appear to be fairly weN illumi- 
nated by visible light. 

Since there is very little scattered in- 
fra-red in the light from the sky, the sky 
portion of the photograph will be black, 
and any clouds present will stand out in 
great contrast. Fig. 4 shows a typical 
infra-red scene taken on a summer day 
with an exposure of 1/40th second at 
f 6.3. Note the characteristic black sky 
and absence of detail in the shadows in 
the front of the building. The portions 
of the foliage that were illuminated by 
direct sunlight appear white. A Wratten 
No. 25 (A) filter was used. The water 
was clear and reflected the blue skylight, 
hence it appears dark on the print. 

Infra-red photography is most fre- 
quently used in the penetration of haze. 
If a landscape be taken on an ordinary 
film, the distant portions of the scene will 
be obscured by a haze or mist. This 
haze is caused by the reflection of the 
ultra-violet and violet rays from the wa- 
ter vapor and dust present in the atmos- 
phere. This haze can be somewhat elim- 
inated by the use of a yellow filter, which 
will absorb the ultra-violet and blue- 
violet rays. Better results in haze cut- 
ting can be obtained by the use of 
panchromatic film and a red filter, but 
maximum detail in distant portions of the 
photograph is secured only by the use of 
infra-red film. 

The photographs showing a city view 
taken along the lake front were made on 
an April morning when a fairly heavy 
mist obscured vision to some degree. Two 
were taken on an orthochromatic film, 
one without a filter and one with a Wrat- 
ten G (orange) filter. It will be noted 
that the use of the orange filter permits 
the registration of more detail in distant 
parts of the negative. The same scene 
taken on infra-red film allows distant 
portions to show up clearly as the mist 
has been penetrated by the infra-red 
rays. 

Infra-red film can be used to simulate 
“moonlight” effects, since with a deep red 
filter, only the patches of grass or foliage 
hit by direct sunlight appear white and 
all shadows are exceedingly dark. This 
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PILOT “6” 





A Fine Reflex Minicam 
at a Roll Film Camera Price 


ERE is a sturdy reflex camera that is ideal 

for the beginner in miniature photography. 

It is amazingly easy to get good results with this 
low-priced instrument. 


Using standard, economical, easy-to-obtain 120 
film, the Pilot “6” gives you 16 pictures, 15/gx21/ 
in. on one roll. 

Looking down through the quick-folding hood on 
the ground glass focusing screen, it is a simple 
matter to arrange the composition and eliminate 
out-of-focus effects and other undesirable elements 
in your pictures. Diaphragm opening and shutter 
speed are visible from top. A magnifier is also 
provided. 


The Pilot “6” has five shutter speeds, as well as 
time and bulb. You simply can’t miss with this 
inexpensive, compact little camera. 


With f/6.3 lens With f/4.5 lens With f/3.5 lens 


$17.50 $23.50 $30.00 





The K. W. REFLEX 


HIS is a small reflex camera that makes a 

surprisingly large negative (21/4x31/, inches) 
and uses the standard 120 film. Low initial cost 
and low operating cost—but high quality in con- 
struction and results. Image on ground glass is 
same size as negative. Sharpness of detail is as- 
sured. 
With §/6.3 
Anastigmat 


$17.50 


With Steinheil f/ 4.5, Iris 

diaphragm, wire release, 

liquid level and 
shoulder strap 


$22.50 






If your dealer cannot supply full information, write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
127 West 42nd Street, Dept. 87, New York City 
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FOR BETTER PICTURES 
TRY MIN LARGER 
omp. wi 4 c' $2950 


f 3.5 Wollensak Velostig- 
mat with iris diaphragm; 

COMPLETE 
POSTPAID 



















lever-locking, vibration- 
proof enlarger assembly; 
extreme capacity on work 
table, (up to 12”x18” using 
regular 24” upright, 20”x 
36” using 48” upright from 
1”x1%” negatives). 3” di- 
ameter, first quality 
ground and polished double condensers, 
giving intense, even illumination for any 
size prints: high-low light control for 
matching light to thin or dense nega- 
tives: on and off foot switch, leaving 
both hands free for “dodging’’ the 
print; quick, accurate, helical focusing, 
metal carrier (no glass used or neces- 
sary) for cut or uncut film; red filter 
for placing paper; extra sturdy con- 
struction throughout. MIN will enlarge 
up to 1544”x15%” negatives (4x4cm) to 
any size you can handle. Full detailed 
specifications are 

in June issue of / 
Popular Photog- / / 
raphy. Circular / 
on request. 


f senses Po ) 
MIN IS A SUPER VALUE 


Made possible by quantity production and selling 
only to the user direct. Those who want an en- 
larger of almost unlimited capacity, second to 
none in rigidity of upper assembly, will do well 
to try MIN under our Money Back Guarantee. 
MIN is also furnished without lens, $17.50: with 
bayonet mount fitted for CONTAX lenses, $22.50; 
with mount to take FOTH DERBY lenses, $18.50; 
with flange for LEICA lenses, $20.00. 20”x24” 
baseboard, $1.25 extra: 48” upright in place of 
24”, $1.50 extra; opal bulb 50c extra. Extra 
carriers, $1 each. 








FOR UP TO 214" X 214” NEGATIVES 0 
WITH 3” ff 4.5 WOLLENSAK VELOSTIG- 3 25 
MAT IN BARREL WITH IRIS DIA- 

POORER wi dciccciccecoccwecssseccecce POSTPAID 


Same as models for smaller negatives, but with 
larger condensers to enlarge full vest pocket 
(154"x2%”"): half 2%”"x3%” (15%"x2%”) or 
2%"x2\%” negatives. Without lens, $21.00. With 
flange for KORELLE REFLEX. $22.50. Extra 
carriers, $1.00 ea. ALL MODELS COME COM- 
PLETE with condensers, high-low light control, 
foot switch, carrier and 15 ft. cord. 


F 3.5 ARGUS MODEL $18.50 
With flange, ready to use the f 3.5 ARGUS lens, 
and complete as above. 
2%"x3\4”"—$37.50 with 3%” f 4.5 Velostigmat 
in iris barrel; 44%” double condensers. 
3%"x4\%”"—$52.50 with 5” f 4.5 Velostigmat in 
iris barrel; 6” double condensers. 
4”x5”. .$75.00 with 5” f 4.5 Velostigmat in iris 
barrel: 8” double condensers. 
All have foot switch and high-low light control. 
Prices, without lens, $25.00, $35.00 and $55.00 respec- 
tively. Further details on request. 


ORDER NOW. ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID. Subject to 
return within 10 days and money cheerfully refunded 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 


75 East Wacker Drive Chicago, til. 








MAKE IT AS 
YOU NEED IT 


At only 2% cents each! Have fresh developer when you 
want it—easily and without bother. Two separate powders 
and handy measures conveniently packed. Equivalent of 24 
M.Q. Tubes. Make-A-Tube is compounded according to the 
finest Universal M.Q. formula. For any film—any paper. 


If your dealer cannot supply send 55 
cents direct to: 


A JOHN G. MARSHALL, INC. 


Dept. A, 1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Write for complete catalog of Marshall’s prepared devel- 
opers, colors, fixers and other darkroom aids. 


Foremost for 20 years 
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gives the effect of a night scene illumi- 
nated by moonlight. This trick is used 
quite frequently by the movie studios 
and always gives excellent results. It 
works best in wooded spots such as a 
park or forest preserve. If you must in- 
clude some of the sky, pick a part that 
is clear blue so that the sky will be ren- 
dered black and not light in color. 


Infra-Red Photography with Artificial Light 


The ordinary photoflood or mazda pro- 
jection bulb will provide a satisfactory 
source of infra-red rays. The bulbs 
should be housed in suitable reflectors to 
improve their efficiency. The ordinary 
aluminum clamp-on type of reflector will 
work very well. 

When using artificial light, the filter 
may be placed either over the camera 
lens or, if it is desirable to take the pho- 
tograph in absolute darkness, a Wratten 
No. 87 filter may be placed over the 
lamps. In either case, the exposure will 
be the same, and as a matter of pure 
economy the amateur will probably do 
just as well to use the filter over the lens. 

Fig. 3 shows an infra-red portrait taken 
on Eastman Infra-Red cut film. A Wrat- 
ten No. 88A filter was placed over the 
lens. The illumination was supplied by 
two No. 2 Photoflood bulbs in aluminum 
reflectors placed four feet away from the 
subject, who, incidentally, was cleanly 
shaven. The stubble of beard actually 
lies beneath the skin, but reproduces be- 
cause of the penetrating power of the 
infra-red. The results are characteristic 
of an infra-red portrait. The exposure 
required in this case was 1/5 second at 
f 63. Infra-red portraits can also be 
taken with photoflash bulbs. Suggested 
exposures for photoflood work are given 
in the table in Fig. 5. 





Two No. 1 Photofloods 






$2 |f2.8)f3.5| 74.5 | 6.3 





from sub 

























eet / 
6 feet 1 1, 1/5 | 1/2|1 
8 feet 1 1/5 | 1 1 2 




















4 feet 1/100; 1/ 1/25} 1/10) 1/5 

6 feet 1/50) 1/25) 1/10; 1/5 | 1/2 

8 feet 1/25} 1/10) 1/5 | 1/2 1 

10 feet 1/10| 1/5 | 1/2; 1 2 
otofiash bulbs 


One No. 1—Use f 4.5 at 6 feet. 
One No. 2—Use f 4.5 at 10 feet. 














Fig. 5. Exposures suggested for trial 
shots on infra-red film with artificial 
light. Some increase or decrease may 
be required as indicated by test. 


Infra-red photography has been put to 
wide use in medical and scientific work 
because of important characteristics of 
the infra-red rays. These phases of in- 
fra-red photography will be discussed in 
another article sometime in the near fu- 
ture where space will permit a fuller 
treatment of the subject. 

Because of the small investment re- 
quired, infra-red photography is avail- 
able to all amateur camera owners for 
general work. If you purchase a stand- 
ard red filter, such as Wratten “A,” you 
will also be able to use it with regular 
panchromatic film to secure contrast and 
over-corrected effects. Try a roll of in- 
fra-red film. You will find the results 
both interesting and instructive.— 
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Inexpensive Cut Film Hangers 


GREAT deal of time was spent in 

trying to figure out some simple 
and inexpensive cut film hangers for use 
in my _ developing 
tanks until this idea 
evolved. It is so sim- 
ple and so easy to 
make that I am pass- 
ing it along. 

The hangers will 
hold two films each. 
The films being 
placed emulsion side 
in, to avoid any pos- 
sibility of damage in 
the tank. They are 
made from strips of 
heavy celluloid such 
as is used in airplane windshields. 

The strips are cut about 2 in. wide and 
6 in. long. Notches are cut in each 
side of the strips to take the edges of 
the films. The notches are so spaced that 
the film will have to be buckled slightly 
to fit. This will hold the film securely. 
For 34%4x4% films the notches seem to 
work best spaced 3 in. apart or % in. 
less than the width of the film. 

The celluloid may be cut with a saw 
and the notches with a saw or pocket 
knife—Brooks Hill, Neosho, Mo. 
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holds 


Each hanger 
two cut films. 





Food Photography 


(Continued from page 10) 











Muray’s office is filled with books and 
pictures. On the wall are two sketches 
by his daughter, Aria, who at fifteen is 
a gifted artist and has already exhibited. 

The photographer lit a cigarette and 
put his feet up on a wastebasket. As I 
looked at this man I realized I liked him 
for three good reasons. First, although 
I believe him to be the best food photog- 
rapher in the country, I know he is 
equally good at fashions, babies, por- 
traits—anything. You call your shots 
and he does the work. Second, Muray 
pays his help a little more than the mar- 
ket price and so has never had any labor 
troubles. Third, he is not one of these 
big time boys who squeezes the bulb 
while his assistants do the work. He can 
not only shoot a picture but he can turn 
out the Carbro prints himself, single- 
handed. 

In addition to being one of America’s 
leading photographers—some consider 
him in a class with his friend Steichen— 
Muray is an excellent fencer and has a 
work-out three times a week with George 
Worth, the Hungarian inter-collegiate 
sabre champion. Muray has served on 
three Olympic teams and is winner of 
two national American and three Metro- 
politan championships. 

“Photography,” Nickolas Muray began, 
“is not an art. It’s a craft. It has noth- 
ing to do with inspiration and you’ve got 
to be able to turn on the heat any time.” 

“In food photography,” he continued, 
“you must dramatize commonplace sub- 
jects. The finished product must look 
rich. You must work out subtle ways 
of introducing elegance. And you must 
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New Model 35 


NIKOR TANK 





Develops A 35 mm. Roll in 
Only 8 oz. of Solution ! 


OU can afford to use fresh solution 

every time in the Model 35 Nikor, as it 
is equipped with the new, smaller reel 
and thus requires only half the usual 
amount. Stainless, unbreakable, easy to 
load and easy to keep clean. Perfectly 
even development is assured with a min- 
imum of agitation. Only........... $5.75 
Model 33 Nikor is supplied with two of 
the new type smaller reels and may be 
used for developing either one 35 mm. roll 
in 8 oz. of solution or twe at the same 
time in 16 oz. of solution.......... $9.75 
Three other models we also available— 
to accommodate: V. P., 120 and 117, and 
ZEO TOnIes BU. OWN; OMEN. ocacc cep ceens $6. 75 


Ask your dealer to show you 
a genuine Nikor Tank 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42nd Street, Dept. 87, New York City 





DOWN 
BRINGS 


3412590 


GRAPHIC 





CATALOG 
SHOWS WORLD'S FINEST 
CAMERAS—YOUR CHOICE 
FOR 10% DOWN, 10% MO. 


Amaze your friends with gorgeous pictures. 
From our Camera Catalog select Eastman, 
Graflex, Leica, any famous camera. Enjoy it 
now, at height of picture season. 


LATEST MODELS © FACTORY NEW! 


Big 81/2x11” catalog, 40 pages, 93 illus- 
on ¢ (still, movie and 


ound’ and accessories, explains “10 ia 











to pay” plan, liberal trade-in 
policy, how to select proper 
camera, etc. 


MAILED FOR ¢ 


Send coin or 
Stamps 
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never repeat yourself as to decorations.” 

“You must bear in mind not only the 
picture itself but also what type of mag- 
azine you are preparing it for—whether a 
mass or a class periodical. You can’t 
use the same kind of accessories for both. 
For the New Yorker, you shoot a totally 
different kind of illustration. It is the 
one publication in America which allows 
humor in its advertising photographs.” 

“There are actually eighty-six different 
factors in color photography. I’ve counted 
them. Any one can go wrong. That’s why 
I always make a test exposure no matter 
how sure I feel. Consider the plate emul- 
sions, for example. Due t6 temperature, 
age, manufacturing, chemicals in devel- 
oping, and a score of other reasons, some- 
thing may go wrong. So we take a dozen 
from each new case of plates and test 
them. 

“When we make the shot, we take at 
least three sets of each subject. Two 
are exposed one hundred percent cor- 
rectly. The third we allow another fif- 
teen percent longer. This longer ex- 
posure is made so that we may develop 
that set to a lower gamma than normal 
and if we want a contrasty print we use 
the shorter exposures. All our prints are 
Carbros. We do the work right here in 
the studio. I broke all my boys in and 
when a rush is on, I often go through the 
whole operation myself. 

“Naturally, a very important factor in 
food photography is the lighting. My idea 
regarding any picture—food, figure, or 
landscape—is to light it in such a manner 
that it becomes third dimensional. You 
must have lights and shadows depending 
on the subject matter. But in color, the 
shadows change more. quickly than in 
black and white. 

“The point in any picture is to put the 
effect of the sun in it. In commercial 
photography, the brilliance is the im- 
portant thing, particularly for reproduc- 
tion in magazines.” 

The least amount of illumination Mu- 
ray ever uses is 25,000 watts. His aver- 
age lighting is 65 Weston at a plate speed 
of 2. He explains that the color cam- 
eras are about twelve times slower than 
black-and-white. You have filter inter- 
ference with lights which slows down 
the exposure considerably. 

“In photographing food you must 
build up your light,” Muray informed 
me. “The main illumination in this type 
of work usually comes from some point 
above the set. This should be turned out 
while you experiment with your auxil- 
iary lighting which gives modeling. It 
is not light but the control of light which 
counts. 

“I always start with 10,000 watts and 
build up. In lighting this Fourth of July 
picture, I had, in addition, two 2,000 watt 
Mole Richardson movie flood lights 
trained on the muslin screens. I also 
used five baby spots, four floods, and two 
auxiliary lights for the silver.” 

The lighting of silver, in Mr Muray’s 
opinion, is one of the most difficult parts 
of food photography. Glass also presents 
difficulties and has to be illuminated 
carefully. 

“In this canape photograph,” he says, 
“the sandwiches rest on a silver tray. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BY THE EDITORS OF 
THE LEICA MANUAL 








By Willard D. Morgan 
and Henry M. Lester 








If you’ve mastered the mechanics of your 
miniature camera and still can’t seem to get 
just the kind of shots you want—here’s the 
new book to solve EVERY ONE of your 
problems! 328 pages, size 8%x1l, 400 il- 
lustrations, 19 pages in full color. Lami- 
nated cover. The Editors of LEICA MAN- 
UAL and 15 other authorities cover every 
conceivable subject! , 
® Complete chapters on Photo-Journalism 
by Willard D. Morgan . . . on COLOR Pho- 
tography by Harris B. Tuttle . . . on Com- 
position by Leo Katz . .. on Formal and 
Informal Portraiture by Manuel Kom- 
roff . . 
® On Photomontage by Barbara Morgan 
. on Photographing Children and Pets 
by Douglas Haskell . . . on News Photog- 
raphy by Alan Fisher . . . on New Photo- 
graphic Data by Henry M. Lester... 
® A complete and revealing interview with 
Alfred Eisenstadt, “Eyes That See” 
Photographs by many famous camera artists, 
including June, Lee, Disraeli, Bourke-White, 
Wallace, Muray, Bruehl, Morgan, Valente, 
Mieth, Adams, Eisenstadt, Stackpole, a hun- 
dred others... 
© A big 48-page CATALOG section featur- 
ing Modern Miniature Cameras, Accessories, 


Supplies, Dealers . . . full technical a 
pendix and formulary ... and DOZENS 
MORE GREAT FEATURES! Price only 
$4.00. 


The ONE Book You 
CAN’T Be Without! 


Of course no Miniature Camera owner would 
be without a copy of the LEICA MANUAL. 
But have you seen the New Edition—con- 
taining much valuable material never before 
in print! 586 pages, 20 great contributors, 
fully illustrated in diagram and pl.otograph. 

Sturdy, handsome buck- 
ram binding. Only 
$4.00. 


LEICA 
MANUAL 


. Willard D. Morgar 
nd Henry M. Lester 


it h nopeoes dealer cannot sup) you 

with these boo order directly from: oe 
MORGAN & LESTER, Publishers, Dept. 27 
100 East 42nd Street New York City, N. Y. 
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ror STEADY 


CLEAR PICTURES 








eee 


STEADY Your Camera 
With the 





(Reg. U.S. Pat. OF.) 


Wobbly, blurred pictures are a disappointment. 
Hold your camera steady with the light, easily 
carried Da-Lite Unipod! It consists of two tele- 
ing, tubular sections and is made in two 
pons ny The No. 1 model, which rests upon the 
ground, is only 35” long when collapsed, and 
can be adjusted to any height desired up to 60’. 
The No. 2 model (shown above) rests against the 
body and is supported by a strap around the 
neck. It weighs only 10 oz. Either model will 
soon pay for itself in film saved. Made by the 
makers of Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens and 
other well known accessories. Write now for 
free literature and the name of the nearest 
Da-Lite distributor. 
INC. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., 


Dept. 7 PP, 2723 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Quick and Thorough 


The EMPIRE 





Whirlpool Washer 


The WHIRLPOOL makes washing a simpler, quick- 
er, cleaner process. The water inlet has five chan- 
nels at different levels. This keeps water in constant 
motion, Non-clogging drainage valve is opened or 
closed by finger motion. Bottom sleeve valve per- 
mits heavier hypo-laden water to drain off first. 
Washer is made of one-piece metal shell, with high- 
gloss baked white finish. Seven inches high; 4” 
} song inside diam., 18”. Stands on three strong 
feet. Write for descriptive circular W.P. 


at your dealer's or direct from 


meEDO 


15 West 47th St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Also there is a silver rim around the base 
of the glasses. The trouble with silver 
is that if you don’t light it properly, the 
metal becomes black. 

“We utilize two different methods. One 
is indirect lighting—the screens you saw 
me use today. Another is to treat the 
silver with putty. Cover it with putty 
or airbrush it with Chinese white paint 
before you photograph it. The particles 
of Chinese white will reduce the high- 
lights and lighten the blacks. 

“Another important factor in all color 
photographs is to lower the contrast of 
each negative to one-third that of black- 
and-white. This is particularly true of 
Carbro printing. The reason for this is 
that Carbro adds contrast with each color 


| superimposed. Therefore you have in 





the finished prints three times the con- 
trast of the negative. The print will 
actually have three times as much con- 
trast as when you viewed the subject 
with your own eyes.” 

I asked Mr. Muray why he used that 
chart in shooting the canape picture. 

“That scale,” he answered, “is utilized 
to compare densities of the three nega- 
tives. We must discover any difference 
so that we can later know what to correct 
if a correction is needed. The ideal set 
of negatives should have identical gamma 
readings on a densitometer. Ours vary 
from five to fifteen percent and conse- 
quently are all within the limit of what 
is considered good separations. If a neg- 
ative is eighty-five percent good, we may 
term it nearly perfect.” 

Mr. Muray sets up his composition and 
lights his pictures. His assistants do the 
exposures which are mechanical, depend- 
ing on how much illumination is used. 
“We never expose less than twenty sec- 
onds on still life. And never more than 
two minutes.” 

Contrary to his practice in still life 
photography, Mr. Muray uses very little 
light in his portrait work. Two thousand 
watts or less. Once in his early days 
when he didn’t have much money, he was 
sent out to shoot Greta Garbo. He had 
only fifteen plates with him. He lit the 
set and Greta, who is accustomed to lots 
of illumination, turned to him and asked: 
“Is that all the light you’re going to use?” 

He replied: “I’m not sure. I may turn 
out a couple.” 

When the fifteen plates were used up, 
he had to call it a day. But the pictures 
were successful. Vanity Fair used three 
of them and a half dozen others were 
bought by various magazines. 

“I consider Greta Garbo one of the 
most beautiful women I have ever met,” 
Muray told me. “That is, of the romantic 
type of beauty. For the athletic kind of 
girl, I choose Myrna Loy every time. 
However, I’m quite enthusiastic about 
Ginger Rogers. I just finished photo- 
graphing her for Life magazine. 

“How did I happen to change from 
portrait to commercial work you ask? 

“That’s easy. By 1930 the portrait busi- 
ness had degenerated to such an extent 
that photographers were practically giv- 
ing their work away. Before I lost all 
my clients I wanted to retreat as an un- 
defeated champion. I raised my prices 
from $150 to $250 per dozen to eliminate 
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all possible comers and went over to 
commercial photography.” 

He was instantly successful. The cli- 
ents he started out with he still retains. 

Nickolas Muray does about three hun- 
dred and fifty jobs a year. He flies over 
the country for his various assignments. 
A few months ago he returned from Hol- 
lywood where he was caught in the flood. 
The following week he left for Florida. 
Another ten days may take him to Ari- 
zona or Minnesota. 

Each year, this master photographer 
goes to Europe to swap ideas with other 
cameramen. “America is ahead of Eu- 
rope now,” he said. “Last summer I vis- 
ited the continent but came home with 
nothing new. They are learning from 
us now.” 

At this point we were informed that 
the test shot had been successful and so 
we trouped back to the studio to watch 
the final photograph being made. Fresh 
canapes and punch were prepared and it 
was twenty minutes past six when the 
work was completed. 

As I was putting on my coat I saw two 
photographs lying on Muray’s desk. One 
was the last picture Steichen made before 
he left for Mexico. It showed Muray 
in fencing costume. It is a masterpiece. 
The other was a picture of guests at the 
farewell dinner Mr. Muray arranged for 
Mr. Steichen before his departure. 

I asked if Poputark PHorocrapHy might 
reproduce them to illustrate this inter- 
view. 

“TI will gladly let you have the dinner 
photograph,” Muray answered. “But this 
one of me, Steichen did it as a friend. 
He is too far away for me to ask his per- 
mission to reproduce it. You understand, 
don’t you?” 

Yes, I understand. And I understand 
why Nickolas Muray is one of the best 
liked photographers.—f 


Tinfoil Reflector for 
Home Portraiture 


REFLECTOR made from tinfoil is 
far ahead of the white cloth kind 
usually used by home photographers, and 
is so easily made 
that little descrip- 
tion is necessary. 
The one shown in 
the illustration is 
about 214 by 3 feet 
in size. A light 
frame was made of 
half inch wooden 
strips, and a piece 
of heavy cardboard 
tacked to this. The 
tinfoil was laid on the cardboard to 
form the reflecting surface. By coating 
the cardboard with paint or varnish, then 
putting on the tinfoil while this is still 
wet, it will be found to adhere firmly 
when the paint or varnish has dried. 
Tinfoil is easily obtained. Most pho- 
tographic films come wrapped in sheets 
of it, and most any photographer will 
give you. several pieces for the asking. 
A simple device can be built on the back 
of the frame to allow the reflector to be 
raised or lowered on its stand.—Paul 
Hadley, Piggott, Ark. 


Reflector in use. 
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FOR REAL MOVIE FUN ... and 
Best Value in Camera Film 
Buy MOVIE MASTER FILMS 


SS ornplele 
S Phin te rocessing: 





Prices Include Processin 


MOVIE MASTER AN ORTHO 
SOD Be BONA oie i a's cba ee oe $3.75 $2.50 
50 x SEO cccccvasccesscs ese 2.00 


Ortho Pan Pan 
SPEEDS Daylight Devt —e 
2 6 
Scheiner ......... 18 2 

Use this quality film once and you'll never use any 
other kind. For here, at last is a movie film of ex- 
ceptional quality, giving the speed you want—and at 
a price you can afford to pay. 

Ask your dealer or write direct 


Buchheister Films, inc., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 














THE PENN CAMERAMAN SAYS: 


GET A Ty 
CLOSEWP? 


of Camera and Camera Ac- 
cessory “Buys” that are the talk of “Pho- 
togs” from coast to coast! All like new. 

WR, We, TR. so o's ceo ccc repecscocea $ 69.50 
Leica Model G F3.5 Elmar =. cane ie ake O0e 105.00 


Super Baldina 35 mm F2.8 Ti 
Mi a Marvel 35 mm F2 ‘Schneider Xenon 





Contax Model 1 F1.5 Sonnar ER case...... 145.00 
Dollina i" F2.9 lens coupled Range Fi Finder. - 42.50 
Dollina II F2 Xenon lens, coupled 

Pinder ....+sc+sccvccreesesecescsses 59.50 
Super Sport Dolly F2.9 lens, 2144x2% nega- 27.50 


ve 

Demeiqoed 4.5, case 
os Mirroe ex 6x ‘om 4.5 Tes 

Spe R.B. Sa x Series BF.4 45 Lens. 57.50 

Zeiss essar 14” 


WAY Yienay 
ae ARE NOT DELIGHTED WITH THESE BARGAIN 


PENN CAMERA 


EXCHANGE? 


Send for — Money Saving Catalogue “P” 7 
126 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 























More LIGHT- CHEAPER 
with the POWER-FLOOD 


HAVE plenty of light without worrying about cost, 
burnout of bulbs at a critical moment or blowing 


ses. 
Mazda bulbs, — # only 15¢ each, used 
pie hag Hight iP white light equiva- 





Hi 
4 to 8 hours. Various size bulbs be 
aaitaneoy and light increase is in direct 
150 watt bulb is approximately equiva- 


g 
ooh 
5 





eS 


fent to Ne No. 2 and” same mew La dete re A Five power 
rovided—a great ¢ 
ree oe ers, commercial and illustrative photog- 
hers will ap»reciate the Power-flood. It is also ex- 
lent tor enlargers, with long yd and low heat for 
arrangement and ‘‘Hi’’ intensity # ar rons. 
our Power-flood at Start ving mo 
and king better pletores,, The price ‘is. only $6.7 
Fg #. sealer pond If he hasn’t the Powe r-flood, 


PRODUCT “DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 
charlotte, michigan 














Flash Outfit for $2.98 


(Continued from page 37) 











the house, squinting into the sun, “to 
have his picture took.” 

Those who have used this camera, and 
it has been lent to more than a dozen 
persons, all got good pictures with it. 
Last Christmas it worked overtime. The 
editor of a small town newspaper was 
doubtful about getting pictures himself, 
as he had never owned or operated a 
camera of any sort. One trial was 
enough. “I would have given my left leg 
for a camera like this a hundred times 
in the past ten years,” he said. “I have 
passed up pictures for my paper and for 
the city papers again and again, because 
any camera I ever saw was too compli- 
cated for me.” 

Two more cameras like the one I made 
for this editor are working steadily to 
get informal and candid shots for the edi- 
tor of the college annual of a school near 
Cleveland, Ohio. College publicity pic- 
tures are being made with the same cam- 
eras and the newspapers are printing 
them. 

It is an easy step from plain, flat- 
lighted . pictures, where the important 
thing is to get the picture quickly, to 
more pleasing lighting arrangements 
where there is time to plan the picture. 
The flashgun is connected to the camera 
with six feet of ordinary extension cord. 
The camera may be held in one hand the 
reflector extended high, low, or to one 
side with the other hand. 

In side-lighted pictures, light reflected 
back onto the subject from the near back- 
ground serves to soften and illuminate 
the shadows, so that the far side of the 
face does not photograph black, and de- 
tail is shown in all parts of the picture. 

The addition of a second reflector and 
photofilash lamp to the outfit as shown 
in Fig. 2 makes the variety of possible 
lighting effects practically unlimited. Ex- 
tension cords may be as much as twelve 
feet long. When the shutter is snapped, 
both lamps will flash together. 

Adapting the camera is very nearly as 
simple as taking the pictures. Remov- 
ing the front of your box camera will re- 
veal a relatively simple, sturdy mechan- 
ism. Altering it will not interfere with 
its normal operation. Fig. 1 shows the 
front removed to expose the parts and 
reveals the simple wiring. _ 

First remove the square plate which 
holds the shutter mechanism to the sup- 
porting board by withdrawing the brads 
or screws at the four corners. Then take 
out the slide which controls the setting 
of the camera for “time.” Cover one 
surface of this slide with adhesive tape 
so that it will be insulated from the other 
metal parts of the shutter when the cam- 
era is re-assembled. Cut out the tape so 
that any holes or openings in the slide 
are not covered. Put the slide and shut- 
ter back in the camera in their original 
position. 

Next, install two phone jacks (pro- 
curable, along with a pair of phone tips 
for the ends of the lamp extension, at any 
radio supply store) near the bottom of 








16mm CAMERA 


© 
THE MOVIE CAMERA 
YOU HAVE WAITED FOR 


Here at last is a 16mm camera that 

has QUALITY PLUS and yet it is 

amazingly low in price. The new 

EXCEL Camera is so ingenuously 

designed that even the beginner 

will marvel at its ease of operation 
results. 


and superior 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


@ Modern design, small size, only 6%” 
x 442" x 2”, fits into palm of hand nat- 


‘elescope 

@ Daylight loading 50-foot capacity. Uses 
any brand of film, black and white or 
natural color. 

@ Powerful spring motor mechanism of 
precision-made rust-proof materials. Ail 
machine cut gears for smooth running. 
Non-turning winding handle — 8 to 10 
feet of film released with one winding. 

@ Film Footage Indicator which can be 
easily reset to zero. 


Write for complete catalog of Excel Camera, 
Projectors, Subject Films and accessories. 


EXCEL PROJECTOR CORP. 
4232 DRUMMOND PLACE - CHICAGO, Me 




















And now, Henry Herbert 
introduces .... 








the New HANDI-SLIDE 


for mounting and projecting 
35mm transparencies! ‘] 50 


Dozen 


You'll appreciate the convenience 
of these new glass slides framed 
in red bakelite and copper. Sim- 
ply enclose the transparency be- 
tween the two plates of polished 
glass. The plates are then firmly 
held in the bakelite frame by a 
copper sheath, and the slides are 
ready for projection. The film is 
fully protected while it is in the 
slide ... it may be instantly re- 
moved, and a new one 
inserted. More useful 
and more economical 
than ordinary hand 
bound plates. Order 
your supply of 
HANDI-SLIDES to- 
day. %1.50 per dozen 











29, 8 @&: (SB ee ay 
483 Fifth Avenue New York 


UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 
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concentrated 
E24 a ok mm ae 





ron Af pats 
AND NEGATIVES 
Get the utmost in tonal 
values. Use Quinolin. For 
by direct development 
Quinolin develops prints of 
black and blue black with 
Chloride and Bromide 
Papers and soft warm tones 
of black and black brown 
with Chloro-Bromide Papers. 


$2 oz. bottle 1.25 
16 oz. bottle .75 
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the camera on the side away from the 
shutter lever, as shown in Fig. 1. Con- 
nect one jack to the metal tab on the in- 
side end of the “time” slide of the cam- 
era and the other to the square plate of 
the shutter mechanism. Use flexible wire 
from ordinary extension cords and solder 
all connections. If there is a metal pro- 
tective plate around the shutter lever and 
slide lever on the outside of the camera, 
remove it. This plate is mainly decora- 
tive and it may short the circuit. 

Your shutter is now a synchronous 
switch. With the “time” slide pushed in 
to the snapshot position, the camera 
switch is “off” as in Fig. 3. When the 
slide is pulled out for “time,” as in Fig. 
4, the switch is in the “on” position. The 
projecting piece of metal to which one 
wire is soldered now lies in the path of 
the small metal tip on the shutter leaf 
which stops the shutter in the open posi- 
tion. Tripping the exposure lever, as in 
Fig. 5, causes the shutter leaf to move, 
uncovering the lens opening just before 
the two metal projections come together 
to close the electrical circuit. 

When a photoflash lamp is connected 
to a flashlight battery through this switch 
and the camera set for “time,” the order 
of events is as follows: when the ex- 
posure lever is moved the shutter opens, 
the lamp flashes, and the picture has been 
taken. The exposure lever is moved a 
second time to close the shutter. 

A few alterations on the outside of the 
camera will make it ready for use. The 
major part of the outside-the-camera in- 
stallation is the photoflash reflector with 
dry cell batteries in the handle. This 
costs one dollar. Wiring this to the syn- 
chronous switch of the camera shutter 
is done by means of a 6-foot length of 
extension cord. Drill, or punch, a hole 
through the metal rim at the bottom end 
of the battery case and fasten one wire 
at this place by means of a tiny nut and 
bolt (it may be soldered). Fasten the 
other wire of your double cord in the 
same way near the top of the battery 
case, so that the tiny bolt pierces the 
metal strip which may be seen by look- 
ing inside the case near the hand-switch. 
This wire must be insulated from the 
metal case. To the other ends of the 
wires fasten the phone tips which fit the 
phone jacks on the camera. 

The battery case is fastened to the cam- 
era by means of brass curtain rod hang- 
ers shown in Fig. 1. These are placed so 
that the screws used to fasten them will 
strike the middle of the thick front-board 
inside the camera. The supports that 
slip over these hangers and fasten the 
case to the camera are made of five-ply 
soft wood and brass linoleum binding 
strips. (All these materials may be had 
from the five and ten cent store.) Two 
pieces of wood are cut equal in width to 
the diameter of the battery case and two 
inches long. One end of each piece is 
shaped with a scroll saw to fit the curve 
of the case. A hole is drilled in the other 
end, far enough in so that the ends of the 
pieces of wood are held snugly against 
the side of the camera when they are 
slipped down over the brass hangers. 


Brass linoleum binding is wrapped — 


around the battery case and the pieces 
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of wood, as shown, and brads are driven 
through the brass binding into the wood 
to hold the supports in place. Tape is 
first wrapped around the battery case at 
the place where the upper support is 
placed, to make a snug fit and keep this 
support from slipping. The lower sup- 
port is left untaped so that it may slide 
up and down if necessary in removing 
the case and reflector from the camera. 

The final step is to make and install 
an eye-level type, open finder. The im- 
portance of this will be realized if you 
ever try to take pictures where the light 
is poor and time is short. In addition, 
the eye-level point of view for the cam- 
era results in better perspective and 
more natural appearing pictures. Brass 
linoleum binding strip is used for the 
supports and the finder frame and sight 
are made from iron wire. The brass strip 
is cut and shaped as shown in Fig. 6. 
The iron wire front frame is made one- 
half the size of the picture made by the 
camera. It serves only to indicate what 
is centered in the picture. (If a more 
accurate finder is desired, it should be 
the same size as the picture made by the 
camera.) The alignment of the wire 
finder can be checked by placing the 
camera on a firm support and centering 
on some object, such as a lighted lamp, 
in one of the reflecting finders. Then 
check the wire finder and adjust it with- 
out moving the camera, so that the ob- 
ject is centered. When not in use these 
wire sights fold flat against the top of the 
camera. 


ut 


BEND WIRE TO FORM 
FRAME & SIGHT 


ASSEMBLE 
WIRE PARTS 


BEND STRIPS AS SHOWN 





CUT TWOBRASS 
STRIPS AS SHOWN 





Fig. 6. An eye-level finder is easily 
made from brass strips and iron wire. 


Rules for exposure are easily remem- 
bered. Always use fast panchromatic 
film, such as Super Sensitive Pan or 
Superpan. This film requires only half 
as much light as other types, so that 
small 15c photoflash lamps may be used 
instead of the larger size. 

Using fast panchromatic film in the 
camera, do not have the lamp closer than 
6 feet or farther away than 12 feet from 
your subject. The distance of the cam- 
era from the subject has no effect on the 
exposure. Of course the camera may be 
moved independently of the lamp, when 
the lamp is extended to the end of the 
cord. , 

No change need be made in handling 
two lamps at once, as the light from both 
lamps is seldom superimposed, but rather 
used to light opposite sides of the sub- 
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RED STAR LINE 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINES 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


SY 3 
P ertivovee ae 
~ and ENLARGED 29 








Get the surprise of your life! Each good negative 
and given our personal attention 
ti ‘*ehance’’ and insuring 


low did you ever get so much 7 7] 
this negative?’’ Our answer is 


rap a check or 
$1.49 around roll of film ... mai 
now. 


MINILABS, Dept. 2PP 
Box 485, Madison Sq. P. 0 
New York 











CORRECT EXPOSURE ALWAYS 


with LEUDI 


The Simplest—Most De- 

a pendable— Most Econom- 
, ically Priced Exposure Meter 

One might paraphrase Caesar's 
famous phrase, in speaking of the 
Leudi. It came, ‘it saw’, it con- 





photographer's aoe, for , ite 
simplicity, compactness and econ- 
omy. It fits unobtrusively in the 
vest-poc! may be in- 
doors or out with any camera, 


$2.15 

includes 

. ei. gute 
same price. 





Ask Your Dealer 





on 
MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPN. 
485 Fifth Avenue New York 

















PERFECT PHOTO 
ENLARGER ‘7> 


A fine Photo Enlarger combining all of 
the features found in the highest priced 
Enlargers, including an excellent 3.5 lens, 
book type negative holder with roll film 
supports, built in diaphragm stops and 
red filter, metal masking bands, copying 
device, contact printer, etc. 


Sold on a money back guarantee. 
FREE circular. 


PERFECT ENLARGER CO. 
333 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 


ATTENTION 


Commercial and Ama- 
teur Dark Room Oper- 












Equi our shop with the Judson Handy- 
Hand. ” «foot control modernly engineered of 
heavy cast aluminum and furnished with 6-ft. 
cord, twin receptacles, baked laquer finish and 
the famous Tobe “Micro” 10-amp. switch. A 
precision instrument built for service only. 


$5.95 postpaid. 


JUDSON SPECIALTY CO. 


4613 W. CHICAGO AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ject. A small amount of over-exposure is 
not serious, so prefer to have your lamps 
a little too close rather than too far away. 

If the larger photoflash lamp is used, 
the range of the lamp distance to sub- 
ject, with fast panchromatic film, is 8 to 
16 feet. 

Outdoors, or in rooms with very dark 
walls, always use the shorter distance 
from lamp to subject. Pictures may be 
made with “chrome” type film, but the 
distance from lamp to subject must be 
cut down to about 2/3 that recommended 
for pan film. 

A steady hold is important. Try to 
operate the camera without any camera 
movement whatsoever. Sharp pictures 
will result. Do not hurry. The flash 
of the lamp makes the picture. Open 
and close the shutter deliberately and 
smoothly. Always remember to close the 
shutter to complete the exposure. As in 
all “time” exposures, the lever must be 
moved twice. Failure to do this may 
spoil two pictures. One, most certainly, 
because when a fresh lamp is inserted it 
will flash as soon as it is screwed in if 
the shutter has been left in the open 
position. 

Your percentage of successful pictures 
with a synchronous flash camera will 
more than offset the cost of photoflash 
lamps by a saving of time and film.—fe 





Film Drying Cabinet 











ERE is a new film drier which was 

recently built by Monroe Corring- 

ton, shown with the device in his New 
York studio. 

The electric fan blows air past the 

heating element and forces it into the 





Front removed to show inside of drier. 


upper chamber where the film is sus- 
pended in hangers. The air circulates 
around and around, being mixed with 
some fresh air at the one end. The fan 
is the main element in controlling the 
speed of drying. 

Both fan and heating element are con- 
trolled by switches, and a pilot light 
warns the operator that the heating ele- 
ment is turned on, so there is no danger 
of his turning off the fan and forgetting 
to turn off the heater. 

This cabinet offers a means of sub- 
jecting wet negatives to a steady, warm, 
dry, and not too violent current of air, 
and is dustproof. It has been tested and 
found that any size negative can be thor- 
oughly dried in less than fifteen minutes. 
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Contax offers quickest manipu- 
lation to catch subjects in action, at the split- 
second of greatest interest. 


For example, you sight and focus through 
one eyepiece . . no need to shift camera 
for viewing and focusing. Contax two-finger 
operation is another second-saver . . mid- 
dle finger operates focusing gear; forefinger 
releases shutter. All speeds are controlled 
by one dial—changes from one speed to an- 
other can be made before or after winding 
shutter. 

Auto-focusing range-finder ensures _hair- 
line accuracy. Removable back for quick re- 
loading. Speeds up to 1/1250 sec. 15 inter- 
changeable ZEISS LENSES available. 


At leading dealers. Write for literature. 


Cari Zeiss, inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Dept. C-17-7 
728 So. Hill St., Les Angeles 





with the amazing Mendelsohn 
1938 


SPEEDGUN 


The Synchronizer 
that Never Fails! 


There’s always daylight with the Universal 
Speedgun . . . you“don’t have to worry about 
slowing down the shutter speed . . . simply click 
the button—a flash—and the picture is taken. 


The Universal Speedgun (used by 9 out of 10 photog- 
raphers) is accurate, dependable and ly versa- 
tile. Fits all cameras . . . trips all shutters. Armored 
kinkless cable release. Three-foot extension for bulb 
and reflector for side lighting . . . can be used alone or 
in tandem with other bulbs for special effects. For 
nighttime or daytime, it’s the Mendelsohn Speedgun 
ail the time! 





At your dealer . . . or write for literature. 

$12.50 A 3c stamp will bring you a handy pocket 

to slide scale of correct flash exposures—Dept. 
P-42. 


Made in the U. S. A. by 
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MYSTIFYING! THRILLING! 
MAKE 


Srich Shots 


Like You See in the Movies! 





Use The Original Hollywood 
Studio Method! 


Amateurs—Professionals—Studio Experts 
the world over declare Fiat Light Process 
Screen greatest aid to modern photography 
- discovered. Positively Eliminates “Hot 

pots” in Process Work. 

Think of it! The same process screen used 
exclusively by M.G.M., Columbia, Twentieth 
Century-Fox, Republic, Universal and ever 
other leading studio throughout the world, 
can now be yours! The same Screen used to 
make the “process” shots in “Topper,” 
“Captains Courageous,” ‘“‘Lost Horizon’ and 
scores of other world famous thrillers. Give 
your home movies and ‘“‘stills” a new slant! 
Make them unique, individual! 

Unlimited photographic possibilities 
—Dual rsonality shots—Pictorial back- 

round for titles and table top miniatures. 
urprise your audience by appearing in for- 
eign places and eventful scenes—Create 
amusing incidents and hair raising stunts 
to make your pictures the talk of the town. 

Thousands of ‘“‘Trick’”’ process shots, with 
real pe effects, now made easy with 
FLAT LIGHT, the Original Hollywood Proc- 
ess Screen. 

No extra equipment necessary! Used and 
endorsed by world famous cinematographers! 

this amazing “Trick Shot’ screen at 
your local photo supply decler—Or—Write 
today for FREE brochure showing its uses 
and possibilities, sizes and prices. 


THE FLAT-LIGHT 
SCREEN COMPANY INC. 


623312 Santa Monica Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


fy the shutter! 
and RELAX. 


Your 35mm negatives will be 
cleanly developed in Cham- 
plin's famous No. 15 formula. 





Brilliant 3% x5 enlargements 
of your entire 36 exposure roll. 


Each negative individually timed 
and proper contrast paper used. 


The complete $7 50 


service 


SEND FILM or write for free mailing bags to 


FP, aphic. 147 W 40 ‘ST. 
SE 


RVICES NEW YORK CITY 





CASES for ARGUS CAMERAS 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 


1. Quick Action Style (as shown) ...... $3.50 

Flip a button and it’s instantly open. Most 

google and practical case offered for AB or AF 
‘odels. 


2. Regular Drop Front Style (AB-AF) . .$3.25 
3. Drop Front Style for Model C....... 4.50 
Sponge rubber in top and bottom of this case) 
hese cases are all made from good firm leather, 
black or brown, and hand sewed. Write for, 
illustrated folder, 


Oréer RUSSELL ALLISON, Migr. 12Scit2ete*ynss 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 6) 























novel lenses and shutters of these future 
cameras, discusses future film sizes, the 
wider use of automatic devices governed 
by photo-electric cells and many other 
features. 

Your guess may be as good as his. 
Nevertheless, it will be fascinating to 
peek into the future, guided by a pho- 
tographer of such extensive experience 
as Harry Champlin. 


EVERAL months ago we told you a 
little bit about our questionnaire 
which was sent to all subscribers. A 
certain number were also enclosed in 
newsstand and camera store copies. The 
final tabulations representing a true 
cross section of PoPpULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
readers are now complete and the results 
are most interesting. 

For instance: What size film is used by 
most amateurs today? Well, we were 
somewhat surprised when we found that 
36% of the readers are using sizes from 
1346x1%.6 (3x4 cm.) to and including 24%4x 
3% (6x9 cm.). The next group repre- 
senting 22% are using larger than 2%x 
3% to and including 3%x4% (9x12 cm.). 
And, believe it or not, 19.5% are using 
35 mm. (1x1%4”) film. Over 6% are using 
larger than 4x5, while only 5% use 4x5. 


OW many cameras do you own? 

The replies accounted for cameras 

on an average of nearly two per person. 

Are you surprised to know that 31% 

are now taking pictures in color? That’s 
what the questionnaire revealed. 

Forty per cent classified themselves as 
beginners while 54% ranked themselves 
as advanced amateurs. Now here is a 
real surprise—approximately 76% do 
their own developing and printing while 
69% actually do enlarging. We were un- 
able to believe that this great a per- 
centage of amateurs did their own finish- 
ing—but, there you are—3 out of every 
4 do it, and we are happy, indeed, to 
know the fact. 

Sixty-two per cent said they planned 
to buy another camera. 20% of these 
respondents named cameras using film of 
1344x1%, (3x4 cm.) up to and including 
2%x3% (6x9 cm.). Cameras using 35 
mm. film were named by 19%. Cameras 
using larger than 2%x3% up to and in- 
cluding 3%x4% (9x12 cm.) were listed 
by 9%. Cameras for 4x5 film held their 
own with 5% and only 3% named cam- 
eras of larger than 4x5. 

Only 23% are now members of a cam- 
era club but 68% of the non-members 
state they are interested in associating 
themselves with a club. That is very en- 
couraging as it indicates the seriousness 
with which these readers view their 
hobby. 


HERE are many more interesting 

- faets in these questionnaires and we 

hope to give you some more dope next 

month. So, until that time we hope you 

all have splendid success with your pic- 
ture making.—_@ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Courses in 


ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION 
and PORTRAIT 


Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement. Resi- 
dent classes only. 
Students have use 
of school’s excep- 
tional equipment. 


WRITE DEPT. PP. 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


116 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The New F-R 35 mm. ROLL FILM 
DEVELOPING TANK 
Tuded pattie LS ELIT SZ OS 
FREE ! "a eae tank ey uae 3Sc) , 


MAXIM $1.57 
SCIENTIFICALLY DEPENDABLE with 
EXPOSURE METER Celtutoia 


SEND FOR BARGAIN LIST 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK COMPANY 
P. 0. BOX 412 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW EXCHANGE PLAN! 


Now you can get that camera you always 
wanted by trading your old binoculars, shot- 
gun, typewriter, camera, etc. 

SEND ITEMS TODAY FOR APPRAISAL 
NEW AND USED CAMERA BARGAINS 


We buy, sell and exchange 


PRUDENTIAL CAMERA EXCHANGE 
13 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 




















Now! BUY FAMOUS CAMERAS 





ON CREDIT _ 


®Owna a sone “5/7 ~ re 
payment, mont to pay. Trade-in your 
old camera! Write for conatien on the 
camera that interests you, and details of our 
Time Payment Plan for responsible persons. 
Financed Commercial Credit Co. 





Make Your Camera Pay 
for Your VACATION! 


Take salable shots this year! We coach you, give 
actual assignments, show you how to make the kind 
of pictures that can make your camera more than poy 
its own way. Write now for full information and FR 
Market Bulletin. No obligation. 

FREE LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 
505 Filth Avenue, Dept. 17, New York, N.Y 








16x22 Beaded Screen with portable easel....$ 1.49 
Smm-Keystone Cameras, 3.5, like new......- 20.95 
8mm-Keystone Projector, 300 watt, like new. 28.00 


16 mm Cameras 


Keystone—3.5 lens, like new.....-+-see-eee+. $14.95 
Stewart Warner—3.5 lens.......-.+e+eeee% 10.00 
Carrying Cases Specially Constructed, 
Clearance ...ccescccsecevressscescese 2.79 
FRANK-LYNN FILM CO. 
1265 Broadway N.Y. C. 











The Current Issue of 


AMAZING STORIES 


features a novel Kodachrome shot on its front 
cover.” This photograph in full color illustrates 
the lead story, “Secret of The Observatory,”’ a 
strange tale based on a super-camera of the 
future that takes pictures through solid walls 
by kinetic energy picked up on a sadioactive 
lens. Don’t miss it! 

NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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RAYGRAM 
EASEL 


BI 0d panel mask 
and paper holder hinged 
to the board itself in- 
sures absolute alignment 
with 4 perfect right angle corners. Baseboard 16x 
16”, 5 plywood. 
Furnished with removable corner guides to facilitate 
feeding of paper. Calibrated chart marked off in 
divisions of 4%” both vertically and horizontally ren- 
ders cropping of picture at any position on the board 
an automatic operation. 
Retails at $4.75 at all leading dealers, 

Write for Literature A-1 


RAYGRAM CORP. 


425 Fourth Avenue New York 


F gnc RANK VALUES 


Better photographic values than 
those obtained a the 


ARKIN st 
are impossible of haere These 
stores are noted for their Saad al- 
lowances on used equipment, their 
greater diversity in cameras, en- 
largers, lenses, tripods and other 
ge os ge equipment—and | a sery- 
ice that is more prompt, efficient 
and courteous. Deal with ‘Arkin for 


Man Orders promptly filled. 
BERNARD 
ARK ER 
































STORES 
Bal SEVENTH AG & X-RAY SUPPLIES 


241 SEVENTH AVENUE 
480 LEXINGTON ave NEW YORK 














\ 
ACCURATELY SCORED FOR EASY SEPARATION 
A semi-ortho, OUTDOOR film. Speed: Weston 8 
Can be used in Keystone, Cine Kodaks 20, 25, 60, 
Filmo and bono vee Also suitable for titles. 


85c 
Processing simplified by use of Prepared Powders. 
Dev. Powders (1 gal. size) 85c ptpd. 
with instructions. Circulars & sample of film free. 


FROMADER MOVIE SERVICE, DAVENPORT. IOWA 


ARE YOUR FACES RED? 


or colors unnatural.... 
with your Color Film 


If so, a Harrison Color 
Meter set will correct 
your color scenes. 


Price $35.00 


Serer teen oie ie imcaned motors AMIEL Eta 


SAMPLE OF COLOR METERED FILM AND FREE 
* TITERATURE WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST. 


HARRISON & HARRISON, |, Hollywood 


MINICAM SPECIALS! 


MAIL OR TELEGRAPH ORD! 
LEICA Gf2.... $134.50 
CONTAX T1f2.. 149.50 


Brand New Condition 
@ COMPLETE WITH EVEREADY CASES @ 


Liberal trade-ins .. . Easy terms arranged 
GEORGE LEVINE & SONS 


15 Cornhill, Dept.P-7 Boston, Mass. 
A.Quarter Century on Cornhill 
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Enlarger Accessory 
Speeds Up Production 


MATEUR photographers, when en- 
larging, often have difficulty in 
focusing the projector and at the same 
time composing the section of picture 
wanted into a given space, not to mention 
the holding of the 
print paper for the 
exposure when 
glossies call for a 
border while matte 
finish is printed 
without. 

A soft steel “try- 
square” is made 
from 1-inch square 
material to give 
weight and smooth adjustment while the 
“frames,” any sizes or shapes wanted, are 
assembled from 3/16” key stock for small 
prints and %4” for large ones. 

In use, the projected image is focused 
on white paper and the try-square and 
frame slid around as a unit to satisfy the 
conditions of size and composition. Glossy 
paper is then placed in the guiding corner 
of the square and the frame laid on top 
ready for the exposure. In the case of 
matte prints with no border, a sheet of 
glass is substituted for the frame and ex- 
posure is made as before.—Ivan Gros- 
venor, Richmond, Ind. 


Steel square used as 
picture finder. 





Carola Rust 


(Continued from page 21) 











I was introducing myself when the as- 
sistant popped in again. “That girl says 
she can’t get those backgrounds ready un- 
til Monday.” 

“Tell her to forget them. I'll build them 
myself. We have to shoot this after- 
noon.” Miss Rust looked up. Upon 
learning my errand, she said pleasantly, 

“I’m sorry, I can’t give you an inter- 
view. I don’t like interviews.” And she 
went on painting. 

“All right. I won’t write anything 
about you,” I answered. “But may I 
stick around a few minutes and visit with 
you?” 

“Of course.” 

“What's that you’re painting?” 

“Oh—we had a rush order this morn- 
ing. Had to have Empire plates. The 
stores are all closed. So I went to Wool- 
worth’s and bought some plain white 
cups. I’ve photographed so much Em- 
pire china I know it by heart. So—I’m 
painting Empire china.” 

Resourceful, that woman. And why 
shouldn’t she be? Her mother was be- 
fore her. Her mother was an artist who 
worked out her own designs. Carola 
grew up with art. As a very young girl 
she attended the Art Institute in Chicago. 
When she had been out of school only a 
year the director recommended her for a 
position as art director of the advertising 
bureau of Marshall Field’s department 
store in Chicago, where she remained for 
five and a half years. 

At Field’s she was called upon to do 
a versatile job. This included everything 
from architecture (for backgrounds) to 











and KIN-0-LUX 
16mm Reversal Film 


July is the ideal month for the all-round movie 
woods 





No. 3, the ultimate word in film perfection, is a 
super-sensitive, anti-halo, penchooeats film suited 
to the indoor as well as the outdoor requirements 
of movie makers who invariably discriminate in 
favor of the best. 
BOX GREEN NO. 1 


RED NO. 2 LAVENDER NO. 3 


100 ft... . $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 
50 fe. 2.00 2.50 3.50 
pet: Bs, include Scratch-Proofing, Processing and Return 
SPEEDS 
Scheiner Weston 
Day Mazda Day 
No. 1 16° ° ane 6 eeee 
No. 2 18° coos 12 eve 
No. 3 26° 24° 50 40 
MARKS POLARIZATION PLATES 
Eliminate Glare and Reflection 


Attached to your camera lens by means of the 
specially devised Polarator, these plates eliminate 
unessential reflection and disturbing glare in pho- 
tography. 


Booklet P-7 on Request 


KIN-O-LUX, Ine. 
New York 


105 West 40th Street 





New Picture Diary 
FOTOFOLIO 


Now you can keep an up-to-date record 
of your daily activities by a new method. 
Your pictures are easy to mount — Easy 
to find— Easy to review. You can keep 
your “week-end” pictures all on one page. 
Its amazing compactness thrills you — 25 
pictures to the page. Always neat and 
orderly the way you like to display them. 
First new idea for keeping snapshots in 
50 years. It's really got something. —Foto- 
folio. In some models, arrangements are 
made for holding the negative itself in 
an envelope immediately under its print. 
There is a Fotofolio for your size snapshot. 
On sale at up-to-the-minute stores — Ask 
for Fotofolio. 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 


FOTOFOLIO 
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How dew 


TO YOUR HEART 
EASY ON 
YOUR PURSE...| 


$298 95 KEYSTONE “S” mm 


135 COLOR MOVIES 


Start now to keep a seid full color record of the growth of 
the children. Take a moving picture of them every few months. | 
The Keystone *'8’ with an F3.5 Wollensak lens is a precision 
buile instrument of remarkable optical powers This interna-| 
tionally famous movie camera makes pictures with perfect} 
clarity and infinite detail in black and white or full color, 
using either Eastman or Economy Agfa film Sight chrough| 
the finder, press the button, and your job as operator is done | 
The film is developed free of charge and returned to you prepatd | 
Pictures may be taken in three speeds, normal, low or slow | 
motion Keystone Mfg Co. makes a complete range of moving 
picture cameras and projectors in both the 8 and 16 mm 

Whether you choose the least expensive 8 mm. or the larger 
16 mm. camera, there is no difference in pre- 
cision workmanship, and all are light wesght 
and smooth running See your nearest Keystone 
dealer or write to us for complete information. 





KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 290 A ST., BOSTON, MASS, , 














Save Film 


Wesco All-Purpose 


Visual $] 


|) Exposure 

4) Meter..... 
Makes every exposure 
count — stills, movies, 


indoor, outdoor, photo- 
flood or photoflash, 
and white, color, all 





blaek 
films and film emulsions. 
No calculations, once set reads direct. 


moving objects, 


Com- 
pact—3%” diameter. Built to last. A photo- 
graphic textbook. Pays for itself in film sav- 
ings. Fully guaranteed. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order direct sending dealer’s 
name. 

WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
254 Sutter Street San Francisco 


* 
& 














tates 


Develop your own pictures. Any- 

woe can do it with our 

printing and ing kit 

(nothing else to te buy). More than 

pays for itself. Here’s what you get: 

— Same, 4M i ge | 
hypo, ——— 


3 
uate, stirrin is ted. 
rea simple instruction 


pel NO MONEY. Just name 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


scouting all over Europe in search of de- 
signs for a modern decorative arts exhi- 
bition. She can design, draw, paint, 
build, sell, write, and photograph—but ‘I 
didn’t learn all this until I had “visited” 
with her three times and talked with 
many of her friends and clients. 

On my fourth visit, she said, “You may 
write a story about my work if you want 
to, but,” she laughed, “I still don’t be- 
lieve I'm a professional photographer.” 

Illness made Carola Rust a photogra- 
pher. William Randolph Hearst bought 
the magazine called The Field and turned 
it into an interior decorating periodical 
named Home and Field. Miss Rust joined 
this organization as decoration editor, re- 
signing at Marshall Field’s. 

From scratch, she helped build up the 
new paper. And only those who have 
been in at the “re-birth” of a magazine 
with small circulation can know what 
that means. She did an excellent job. 
After three years Home and Field had 
equaled one competitor and bought out 
another. After four and a half years of 
hard work, Carola Rust landed in a hos- 
pital bed with everything out of whack. 

The doctor ordered a year’s vacation. 

She recuperated for six months, and 
then went to Hollywood for a rest. Her 
husband gave her a Leica camera to help 
the time pass. Miss Rust had never used 
a camera before, but having entrée to the 
moving picture studios, she began snap- 
ping photographs of the stars. 

Not knowing how to develop her films, 
she sent them back east to her husband. 
Mr. Hutchinson developed them, and they 
were so good he sold nearly all of the 
first batch to Stage, Town and Country, 
News-Week, and Vanity Fair. 

Vanity Fair was so excited about this 
new picture prodigy that they ran a little 
piece about her, plus a photograph which 
showed her down on all fours. 

Miss Rust returned to New York, com- 
pletely restored to health. The first pic- 
tures she took when she returned were 
poses of her husband under the shower 
bath. One of these shots won second 
prize for candid pictures in the Second 
International Leica Show. [This picture 
appeared in the February issue of Popu- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY—ED. ] 

“The reason I shot those pictures of 
my husband in the shower bath,” Miss 
Rust explained, “was because I felt the 
candid camera should be able to give the 


‘humorous slant. Most photographers are 


so busy working out their compositions 
that they let their funny-bones atrophy.” 
It was at this time that Mr. Hutchin- 
son thought his wife should try her hand 
at advertising photography. She was an 
instantaneous success. And her first 
month’s billings amounted to $1,200. 
What was the reason for this phenom- 
enal success? To me the reason is that 
Carola Rust was a greatly gifted artist 
before she even took up photography. 
Without wasting time or energy she cuts 
through the red tape of technique, and 
gets down to the core of the man, woman, 
or child she is photographing. She catches 
personalities on film. And she does this 


so thoroughly that her pictures find en-.. 


thusiastic purchasers. 
that.—f 


It’s as simple as 
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CORRECT EXPOSURE 








it's as Simple as 


with 
A-B-C i. 
EXPOSURE METER 
Set outer slide to correct Scheiner $ 
8 = inner slide to match light con- | 
Cc opening to suit subject. 
At Your Dealer 
graphic equipment. 
WHITEHALL SPECIALTY CO. 


“QUICK-SET" 
A number showing film speed. 
Read shutter speed and diaphragm 
Write for literature on other “Quick-Set" photo- 
1250 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








CAMERA BARGAINS! 


NEW 
REFERER MORELLE (3.5... nccccocsccccsece $54.50 
CON... so scan besee aoe 42.50 
DOLLINA II f2.9 Coupled Range Finder. 
Compur-Rapid 





DOLLINA II! £2 
RETINA | 3.5 Ektar Chrome 


USED SPECIALS 
FOTH FLEX 3.5 2 secs. to 1/500 
AUTO GRAFLEX 2% x 31% B & L Tessar 4.5... 


SIMILAR BUYS IN OTHER CAMERAS 


Write Us Your Needs. Ask for our Up-to-the- | 
Minute “On Hand” Bulletin No. 700 
LIBERAL TRADE-INS e MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


GEORGE LEVINE & SONS 
15 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 
A Quarter pt on Cornhill 














FREE FREE 


One Year Subscription to the 


“CAMERA HOUSE NEWS” 


Describes the latest photographic accessories in de- 
tail, and offers them for sale at Special -prices, In 
addition, each month a number of new and used 
cameras and accessories are listed at unusually low 
prices, exclusively for our subscribers. 


Stamps or Coin te cover 


En cl ose 25c = postage and handling. 


THE CAMERA HOUSE, Inc. 
145 East 60th St., Dept. P, New York, N.Y. 

















SEE-SHARP 


FOCUSING DEVICE FOR ENLARGERS 
Produces. an image far pyighins than 






R. P. CARGILLE 


118 Liberty Street York, WN. Y. 
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ee / Ge hawe Everything a 


PHOTOGRAPHIC New or Used 
zs at attractive Price 


WH AT ARE You | 
AFTER 5 
Cameras (movie or still) Pro- 
,» Enlargers, Miniature 
Cameras, Accessories. Get it 
here at Bargain Prices. 
Write us on your needs to- 
day. Trade-ins accepted. 


Since 1890 — CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIG'NATORS 


Address Lett:rs to Dept. P-7 i 
W YORK CAMERA EXCHANG 
OS FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


SAVE MONEY! Develop Films 
At Home This Easy Way! 


JOBO, the modern developing tank, pays for 
itself. Loads in any closet (no darkroom 
necessary )—film fits easily in evenly spaced 
grooves—all other operations in daylight. 
Quick, simple, giving finished negatives beau- 
tiful in tone and texture. Designed to per- 
mit maximum circulation of developer and 
more complete agitation. For 35mm, full 
length #127, #120 films. JOBO costs only 
$5.75, mailed postpaid—check, money-order, 
C.0.D. (C.0.D. charge 
extra). 10-day money- 
back guarantee. 


D.M.D. Photo Supply Co. 
(Dept. P-7) 
10 East 40th Street 
New York City 




































































SPARKLING NEGATIVES 


“CLEAN” LENSES 


CAMERA fans—professionale too— 

know the value of absolutely clean 
enses for perfect negatives. 
SOCLENE LENS CLEANER removes 
dirt, dust AND that last microscopic trace | 
of oil film which cuts down light values, and 
spoils what otherwise would be perfect shots. 
soc E contains no alcohol, acetone or 
other injurious substances. It can be used 
on the most expensive lens without danger. 
UNEXCELLED FOR ENLARGEMENT 
LENSES. 


Send 35c¢ in coin or stamps and 
get the thrill of shooting “DIRT 
FR QUALITY” pictures 
NOW! 


FREE s2istay tt 














Vaporating professional prints saves money. Va- 
porating your personal pictures saves living mem- 
ories—and relieves your fear of losing them. 


Ask your dealer about it today. 


VAP) RATE 


regan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Vaporate Co., inc. Bell & Howell Co. Craig Movie Co. 
130 W. 46th St. (801 Larchmont 1053S. Olive St. 














& WHAT STRANGE 
=m POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 
















fei from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe K.1.M. 
She ROSICRUCIANS 

=4 San Jose (AMORC) California 
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How to Avoid Dull Spots 
on Glossy Prints 











GLOSSY print is produced by 
squeezing the wet print, emulsion 
side down, against 
a ferrotype tin. If 
insufficient or un- 
even pressure is ap- 
plied during this 
operation, bubbles 
of water or air 
spaces remain be- 
tween the tin and 
the print and cause 
dull blotches on the 
finished photograph. 
Little difficulty of this nature will be 
experienced if a roller-type squeegee is 
used to squeeze the prints against the tin. 
The roller assures the application of even 
pressure and perfect contact between the 
entire print and the ferrotype tin, remov- 
ing all bubbles of air and water.—R. C. 
Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Roller squeegees 
wet prints on tin. 





Records on Film 
(Continued from page 17) 











desired records can be microfilmed (if 
they have not already been recorded), 
and a film strip mailed to ‘him. He thus 
gets his information at a small fraction of 
what it would have cost him otherwise. 
Much of the material obtained by the 
National Archives is of questionable 
permanent value. No one knows whether 
it will be worth keeping a few years from 
now; and it is certain that it all cannot be 
preserved. If you ever have cleaned 
house, you can appreciate the situation. 
You seldom know whether you ought to 
keep a thing or throw it away. When- 
ever the National Archives gets several 
hundred cubic feet of such questionable 
material, microfilming steps in and offers 
a solution. A portion of the original ma- 
terial, say 10 per cent, may be preserved 
on the chance that it will be valuable 
some day, and the remaining 90 percent 
may be discarded—but not before it has 
been microfilmed. Thus all of the infor- 
mation is preserved (and some of the 
original material) at an approximate sav- 
ing of 85 percent in volume. 
Microfilming is saving taxpayers thou- 
sands of dollars in connection’ with the 
National Archives, as well as other gov- 
ernment departments, such as the Census 
Bureau and Department of Agriculture. 
As an example of how it saves money, at 
the same time making the documents 
more usable, take the case of the old war 
veterans’ records. Some of these records, 
now stored in the Archives Building, are 
classed as dead files and the remainder, 
pertaining to veterans still living, are 
active files. Because of the active records, 
the veterans’ administration office had to 
keep an index of the records—an index 
containing 2,600,000 cards. Without such 
an index, the records in the Archives 
Building would be almost useless. So the 
archives staff figured the cost of copying 
the index cards by hand or on type- 
writers. It came to $75,000 or $80,000. 
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[ITE-MASTER 


SOLVES ALL YOUR 
LIGHTING PROBLEMS 


TRANSFORMS 
ANY 
HOUSEHOLD 
LAMP INTO 
A FLOODLIGHT 


J 

Saves Its 75 
Cost of 2 ©) 

No longer need you use expensive 
short-life, flood light bulbs! The 
Lite-Master transforms any ordinary 
household light bulb into a flood light 
at the mere flick of the switch. More 


than oe hae can get the exact light- 
ing desired! Four outlets are provided. 


Lite-Master steps up the light power 
of any electric light bulb, 2% or 5 
times as desired. For example you can 
use 2-100 watt bulbs in your reflec- 
tors. Flick the switch to No. 2 posi- 
tion and you have the equivalent of 
500 watts; flick to No. 3 position and 
you have the light output of 1000 watt 
flood light, permitting indoor movies 
or snapshots. Extremely flexible, you 
may use any combination of 15c bulbs: 
25, 40, 60, 75 or 100 watts. Ideal for 
enlarger or projector. Saves its price 
many times over in current and bulb 
cost. Operates on A.C. current only. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send $g75 
$9.75 and we will ship direct postpaid 

or C.0.D. on receipt of $1.00 deposit. 


HAYNES PRODUCTS CO. 
136 Liberty St, Dept. PA-638, New York, N. Y. 


SYNLARE 

























$250 in prizes 


Here’s another grand opportu- 
nity to win a big cash prize with 
your synchro-sunlight pictures. 
First prize $100, second prize $50, 
third prize $25 and 15 prizes of 
$5 each. 

Details of this contest—which 
was so popular last year—will ap- 
pear next month. Look for them 
—and in the meantime, send for 
the helpful leaflet, ‘‘Synchro- 
Sunlight Photography.’’ 


The Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash will be your best ally in 
this contest. It will help you get 
your picture every time! Fits 
practically all modern 
GOITE os wida dive csc cess $13.50 

For absolutely sharp pictures— 
Kalart Synchro Range Finder for 
film pack cameras. $20.50 and up, 
installed. 


All Kalart equipment made in 
U. 8. A. See your dealer or write 
Dept. P-7, 915 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
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-——DUSTOFF 


PHOTO BRUSH 


ACamel Hair BrushinaDustproot Spiral Case 


The DUSTOFF Photo BrushisYOUR 
solution to the Dust Bugaboo. 
Cleanliness pays in spotless pictures. 
Use the DUSTOFF Photo Brush 
before you shoot:—brush all dust 
from your lenses, 
shutter and other 
parts of your cam- 
pol a equip- 


; Use Nee DUSTOFF 
Photo Brush in 
your dark room:— 
brush all dust from 
your negatives and 
enlarging eq ui p- 


ment. 

The DUSTOFF 
Photo Brush Is 
built in a dust and 
rust proof nickel 
plated case with a 
biack enamel cap. 
Lift the cap, twist’ 
the base and the 
camel hair brush 
spirals up for in- 


stant a 
Pe! tones $4.00 actual size 
opened Postpaid § closed 


Send today for your DUSTOFF Photo Brush 
DUSTOFF PHOTO BRUSH CO. 






























64 West 46th St. New York, N. Y- 








INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP 
& WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 








buys all 
materials 


Put it together 
in one hour. 


Takes all 
roll film 
from35 mm. 
up to 2y," 


For minifilm 

only, ask for 

35 mm. size. 

Pin your address to a 
dollar bill and send to 
RALPH LUND, Dept. B., Box 10 
Sta., New York City 


with full 


directions 
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Then Dr. Tate figured the cost of 
microfilming. This came to less than 
$2,000. So the cards were photographed 
on miniature film; and the actual cost was 
found to be $1,900. Also it was found that 
the film index is easier to use than the 
card type. 

Dr. Tate and others of the photographic 
staff carry on original research along va- 
rious lines The photographic work in- 
volved in the preservation of documents 
is so specialized in nature -hat informa- 
tion on a particular phase of it may not 
be available anywhere. So it must be 
found by investigation and research. 

Attempts to copy various documents 
often lead to difficult problems. The use 
of infra-red and ultraviolet light is being 
investigated. Infra-red illumination, for 
example, is making it possible to obtain 
readable photographic copies of docu- 
ments scorched by fire. Some of these 
papers are so badly blackened that the 
writing on them cannot be read or photo- 
graphed by ordinary methods. In some 
cases, soaking the paper in castor oil pro- 
duces sharper copies by rendering the 
medium more nearly transparent. Ultra- 
violet light may provide a means of read- 
ing secret messages of the Revolutionary 
War and other periods, written in invisi- 
ble ink. A considerable quantity of such 
material still exists. 

The photographic staff is carrying on a 
series of studies of photographic chemis- 
try as applied to document work. Other 
government departments are watching 
this work with interest. Already the 
Archives laboratory is prepared to study 
doubtful documents photographically, and 
the chemical investigations doubtless will 
open new paths in this direction. 

The National Archives staff is trying to 
live down a general belief that the papers, 
cards, volumes and negatives stored in 
the magnificent building between Penn- 
sylvania and Constitution Avenues at 
Seventh Street are dead material. The 
name archives is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, they say, because a large volume 
of the stored documents are still useful, in 
many instances becoming constantly more 
so. Take, as another example, the case of 
certain old flood records. Prior to the 
establishment of the Weather Bureau as 
a part of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Army Signal Corps collected weather 
information and recorded it. When the 
Archives building was completed, a con- 
siderable tonnage of these old records was 
transferred to it, because it was believed 
they possessed current value. Engineers 
who were going to build a dam at Austin, 
Texas, heard about them, and visited the 
Archives. From flood records some 40 
years old, and extending over a 10-year 
period, they were able to work out suit- 
able dimensions for the dam. Up to that 
time, almost anyone would have had a 
difficult time thinking of a possible use for 
such musty figures. 

By doing its part to preserve such rec- 
ords, and making them available to 
everyone who has a genuine use for them, 
the science of photography is helping 
Uncle Sam keep a more satisfactory diary. 
At the same time it is saving the Amer- 
ican taxpayer hundreds of thousands of 
dollars.— 
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ALL RISK CAMERA INSURANCE 


ONLY $1.50 PER $100, $3.50 MINIMUM 
Camera and equipment. Includes Fire, Theft, Bur- 
ccidental Damage. Transit Hazards, ete. 
oe i loss of expensive equipment 
rite— 





and Dependable Protection is so rea- 


R. L. Muckley & Co. oiickcok iitinois 

















BARGAINS inNew & Used Cameras 


LEICA G, F.2 Summar Everready Case. $132.50 
CONTAFLEX, F1.5 Sonnar Ever-R Case 206.00 


+ Prompt 
"4 ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
ot _4 East 32nd Street, New York City, Dept. P. 
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ENLARGER ‘6: 


sturdy, vibrationless enlarger that 
é. all the features of the highest 
" urinte: rehangeable lens 
—. Meng screw focusing. 
Red f sing screen eres Bematives 
24x34 inches or smaller. Carrier for 
atives. Compiete with base- 
board and Wollensak lens. Fully guar- 
anteed. Circular free. 


CALNY, PRODUCTS co. 
453 Hudson $ Oakland, Calif. 
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CAMERA "BUYS". 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WRITE US YOUR NEEDS / 
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a Our Own Importation! 


2% x 3% Plate or Film Pack Camera, double 
extension bellows, F:4.5 = Lens 1/250 
Compur delayed action shutter. 
plete with 3 yA and $ 90) 
-P. adapter, 


SCHOENIG & C & CO., Inc. 
8 East 42nd St.-P — New York 
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THALHAMMER 
"MIDGET" TRIPOD 


FOR THE MINIATURE, CANDID 
AND 8 MM. MOVIE CAMERAS 


HEAD $8.50 
TRIPOD $10 


Wt. 21% Ibs. 
Closed 21" 
Extended 51" 





"*At Your Dealer's'’ 
THE THALHAMMER CO. 
121 Fremont Ave., Los Angeles 
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IKONTA 
B f 2.8 Lens 


$30.00 Down and $7.50 a month 
TRADE IN YOUR CAMERA 


We sell all makes 


North East Photo Supply 


Portland Maine 
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Safety Pin Film Hangers 


N a trip taken this Inst summer we 

exposed approximalely 1200 nega- 
tives and found it a difficult matter to 
hang up six or eight 
dozen cut films at 
one time. 

After returning 
home we solved the 
matter of hanging 
films to dry on our 
next trip. We found 
that common safety 
pins which are 
found in any dime store would serve to 
hang films up to dry. They have several 
advantages over ordinary film hangers. 
They are obtainable at a fraction of the 
cost and are light weight and compact, 
which will be especially convenient when 
traveling. Also they are handy to have 
in the darkroom at home after developing 
an unusually large amount of films when 
you don’t have enough regular hangers 
for them. 

The safety pin is attached to the film 
by merely sticking the point through the 
corner of the film and attaching to the 
line as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration—Donald K. O’Brien, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 


Safety-pin hangers. 





Aerial Cameraman 
(Continued from page 15) 











however; the need for a better oxygen 
supply, the efficiency of electrically 
heated goggles and mittens, and the need 
for heating devices on instruments and 
camera to prevent frosting over at sub- 
zero temperatures. So a couple of months 
later Captain Stevens made a similar 
flight, with the new gadgets installed, and 
Lieut. Harry Johnson as pilot. They 
reached an altitude of 36,903 feet, com- 
puted by F.A.I. standards, but nearer 
39,000 feet by his photo-geometrical 
measurements. He had broken his own 
record. 

In the summer of 1929 the War Depart- 
ment authorized an aerial photographic 
tour of the Northwest covering some 14,- 
000 miles, and Capt. Stevens with Lieu- 
tenant John D. Corkille as pilot set out 
to photograph the rugged forest country 
of the Cascade Mountain region. Here 
Stevens broke another record, taking the 
longest distance photograph ever made 
up to that time. 

Taking off from Eugene, Oregon, they 
flew for about an hour, reaching an alti- 
tude of 20,000 feet. The limit of visibility 
to the eye was less than normal due to 
heavy forest fires that year. But Stevens 
was using the then new infra-red film, 
sensitized with kryptocyanine, and had a 
red filter over the 500 mm. lens of his 
camera. His objective was Mt. Rainier, 227 
miles distant in the state of Washington. 

Being unable to see his objective, Capt. 
Stevens aimed his camera by compass, 
and had to wait until his films could be 
developed before ascertaining whether 
or not they were successful. When the 
negatives were developed they showed 
clearly Mt. Rainier, 227 miles distant, as 
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FOR MINIATURE ENLARGERS 





There’s a wealth of 

beauty and charm in 
your miniature negative, yes; but to hold all 
the detail, brilliancy and gradation in the 
enlargement make ‘it through a Wollensak 
Enlarging Velostigmat lens. Speed f3.5 in 
2”, 3° and 34” focus; £4.5 in 2”, 3” and 
3"; £6.3 in 2” and 342”. Not costly; free 


trial period. 7 WRITE FOR FREE BOOK ! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY, 605 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


WOLLENSAK 


make MONEY 


WITH YOUR 


CAMERA 


O you realize how mahy photographs 

are in this ONE issue of this ONE 

magazine? Multiply that by the thousands 

of publishers who buy phetcgraphs. THAT 

gives an idea of the pictures being bought 
EVERY Baa ak 
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popular 
appeal—that you must ow to juce 
not technical nically eoutthed’e examples of 
Photographic genius! 
Send for a copy of 
FREE BOOK iow to Make Money 
with Your Camera,” This booklet explains our 


home study traini — how you’ can earn 
money in your spare time ender 


ee ~ mouse, i in Fou ca 
Fourhow t ur AF gut pudind ll Puos 
007, 10 West 33rd 
St., New York City. 


CLIP-SIGN-MAIL NOW 


| UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, | 
Dept. 1007, 10 West 33rd St., New York City. 


| Send me without cost or obligation, booklet, “How | 
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DEVI. OP IME 
TANK 





ROLL FILM WORK 
THE F-8 ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 


® MADE IN AMERICA 

@ GENUINE BAKELITE 

@ Fully adjustable to films of 
all sizes from a full 36 


exposure roll of 35 mm to 
No. 116. 


$ 595 



















For 8mm and ié6mm Films 
@ New Dry Scraper 
®@ Scratch-Proof Film Grips 


@ improved Cement Applicator 
At your dealer's or write for circular. 


WHOLESALE MOVIE, 
and aah LED eoreeee 


~K 
H trwooD,. CALIFORNIA 














_TRY just one roll, thereafter 
you'll swear by... 


PERUTZ 


The Aristocrat of Films 


Perutz Films, representing the h ae quatiey of 
-_ available today, are essentia! gned for 

with minicams. They are p~ aL ~ ge ong 
b= colors of light rays, exceptionally fine in 
and have no equal fn all-around performance. They 
provide eniargements of unusual size and char- 
acteristics, retaining the sparkle of a contact print. 
Four different emulsions to comply with various 
individual requirements. 


To obtain outstanding negatives, there are 
no better developers than Perutz Ultra Fine 
Grain and Perutz Fine Grain and Equaliz- 


Get Your First Rell Today, or Write to . . . 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION 


New York City 








8 West 40th Street 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


well as nearer peaks and features of the 
terrain. 

As practically every amateur knows, 
haze and vapor diffuse not only the visible 
light rays but the invisible ultra-violet 
rays as well. Since all photographic 
emulsions are highly sensitive to these 
rays, a long distance photo such as this 
normally would be impossible. By the 
use of film sensitive to the invisible infra- 
red rays of the spectrum and filtering out 
blue and violet rays with a deep red 
filter, the film can record the far distant 
objective, unhampered by the atmospheric 
haze. Mt. Rainier, though the highest peak, 
appears lower than Mt. Washington, 
Three-Fingered Jack, Mt. Jefferson, and 
Mt. Hood in the picture. This is due to 
the curvature of the earth which is plain- 
ly visible on the photo by applying a 
straight-edge. 

Capt. Stevens broke his own record at 
a later date when, piloted by Lieutenant 
J. F. Phillips, “Steve” climbed from a 
point eight miles east of Salinas, Califor- 
nia, and at an altitude of 23,000 feet suc- 
cessfully photographed Mount Shasta, 
331.2 miles from the camera! 

Never content to rest on his laurels, 
Capt. Stevens was working at McCook 
Field on a new 5-lens aerial camera along 
the lines of one with only three lenses de- 
signed by Major Bagley. In aerial map- 
ping an extremely wide angle of view is 
desirable; yet a wide-angle lens with its 
resultant distortion is unsatisfactory for 
the high precision necessary. Hence the 
multi-lensed camera. The lenses were so 
mounted that one shot down, vertically, 
while the other four shot at slightly 
oblique angles. From the five-part nega- 
tive a special transforming printer pro- 
jects the four oblique photographs into 
the same plane as the vertical image, 
giving a finished picture, undistorted, of 
exceptionally wide coverage. 

Stevens tested this camera in a map- 
ping project in New England in which an 
area of 3,600 square miles was covered in 
two flying days; a job which would have 
taken half-a-year with ordinary ground 
surveying methods. The entire project 
was done at high altitudes, totaling fifteen 
flying hours at 20,000 feet. At this altitude 
the camera covered an area twenty miles 
wide. Eight hundred negatives were 
made in two days, each picture over- 
lapping slightly laterally and 55% in the 
direction of the flight. Also, on this 
flight, a new supersensitive emulsion was 
tested which had just been developed by 
the Eastman laboratories. 

The value of this work on a peacetime, 
as well as a military basis, is enormous. 
It permits accurate mapping at one- 
thirtieth the cost and but a small frac- 
tion of the time necessary in ground sur- 
veys. 

In the past two years more commercial 
aerial photography has been done than 
in the past ten, but Stevens, now a Major, 
never rests, any more than he used to 
rest in his early days at McCook. On hot 
summer days, when most of the personnel 
takes a swim, “Steve” can be seen in run- 
ning trunks, trotting about the field. It 
is not primarily because he is interested 
Stevens feels that his job 


| requires him to be in condition, so he 
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FREE * to , cgrious-nlnded Ree Amateure, r 


A NEW UNUSUAL HANDBOOK 
test photographic data and new developments 
ALSO A CATALOG OF NEW ACCESSORIES 
Very Moderately Priced 
“Tri Range,’’ Exposure tone 
Powerf Prat, “Coid’’ Crores & 
Automatic, Adjustable Mask, Printer, $2.98" 95 
Vest Poc Kit, S Filters and Sunshade 
ib, tive Viewer & Dark ogy = Li int, were 95 
Stainiess Stee! Trays various sizes from $2: 
QUALITY PRODUCTS Co. RICHMOND, INDIANA 














CONTACT PRINTER -56% 


Make your own contact prints up to 4x5 
inches with new all metal printer. Com- 


plete with lamp—ready to use. 
your order now! Dept. PP-23. 


MARKS & FULLER, Ine., Rochester, N. Y. 











35mm MINICAM 
FILM FILE 


Hotds 36 Rolls 1908 a 





covered, 

film file. 3% i 
square, dust-tight. Films 
moved. Individual roll index 
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Prepaid Anywhere in the U.S. 


WING’S FAST FOTO SERVICE 
McKenzie Bidg., Atianta, Georgia 
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BARGAINS IN LIKE NEW VALUES!!! 
SUPER SPORT DOLLY F2.9, Compur Shut- 
REFLEX PILOT “6 
35MM WATSON CANDID F;2.9..........+++ ' 
FOTH DERBY 3.5, $16.45; F:2.5.......... 22.35 

DOLLY F 4 
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NEED 5 
MONEY 5: 


We loan money on all kinds 
of cameras, specializing in 
miniatures—graflex, graphic, 
movie cameras, lenses, ac- 
cessories—also microscopes 
and — All loans are good for one 
year. Boga artus 4-1225. 

NO FEXTRA CHARGES OF ANY KIND 
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Wooden Tanks. Made to Order. (Give Size) 
Guaranteed. Cabinet Work Reasonable 
JOHN MACLEOD 
2368 89th Street lemons 
Jackson Heights 6- 
Long Island, N.Y 
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MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY 


Sell snapshots to the press—full time or 
spare time. 
110 pages of complete instructions, real in- 

formation, markets, ote. } 10c 


PHOTO MARKETS 
405-Z Evans Bidg. Washington, D.C. 
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16mm—HOME MOVIE FANS—8mm 


A handling charge of 25¢ brings 
- Three antinte BMD SETLES. Specify whether 8mm 
or 16mm when ordering. 
- Sample copy HOME MOVIE MAGAZINE. 
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. How A —_ 1 year’s subscription FREE. 
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CONDITIONED 


Lobbies, dining rooms, meeting rooms, 
and a substantial number of guest rooms 
are delightfully air-cooled 


STEVENS 
HOTEL 











CHICAGO 


On Michigan Avenue overlooking 
cool Lake Michigan 











PROTYME "vse, si" NEW 
posure Meter 

8 ive Vacuum Photo Cell type— plugs into 

light socket. On any size print correct ex- 

posure in seconds reads on meter. No figuring 

—no records—no spoiled paper. Practical, 

Gvetie, compact. Simple instructions. Ready 





$15, ORDER TODAY—MONEY 
BACK’ GUARANTEE. Send $2 for COD. 
shipment. Free literature. 
J-M-P Mig. Co., 3022 N. 34th St. 
itwaukee, Wis. 
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IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 
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Nationally Advertised! 10-Day Trial! 


Entertain with real movies of children, 5 
events, trips, etc. 
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FREE SAMPLE 


To acquaint the owners of Leica, Contax, Argus and 
other 35 mm. Cameras of the latest Hollywood Fad. 
We will send you absolutely FREE a sample of our 
positive transparencies on safety film. View your 
pictures by projection. It’s really thrilling. Send a 
postal card for complete information and price list 
of photo refinishing and supplies. 


HOLLYWOOD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
5855 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. PP7, Hollywood, Calif. 














FULL YEAR GUARANTEE 


Sell 
SHIRTS 


MAKES EASY SALES!! 


Cash Commissions Daily: Cash 
Bonuses Regularly. Biggest and 
finest line. Sanforized Shirts, Sport 

for B | G Shirts, Ties, Hose, Underwear, all 
guaranteed for customers’ satisfac- 

~~. he tion. We Pay Postage. Complete 
Sales Outfit FREE, Write TODAY. 


Dept. HY-7, ROSECLIFF-QUAKER, 1239 B’way, N.Y. 
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Do you want a swell vacation? 
Then read all about the 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY CAMERA TOUR 


on page 75 of this issue. 








Co., Chicago, Ul., 
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has always kept himself in top-notch 
physical shape. The job always comes 
first. 

Major Stevens perhaps perfectly exem- 
plifies the man completely happy in his 
work. Having independent means he 
cares nothing for money, and therefore 
has turned aside all efforts of commercial 
industry to lure him from the Army. A 
bachelor of simple tastes, he is utterly 
content with Army life where his days 
are organized and Uncle Sam provides 
both pleasure and work. 

The feats mentioned here are only a 
small part of Major Stevens’ activities. 
He made an aerial photograph of the city 
of Sacramento (in 1930), developed it in 
the plane and dropped it within twelve 
minutes to a waiting newspaper repre- 
sentative. The picture appeared in the 
paper within an hour. He blazed the way 
for military photography which will per- 
mit pictures at altitudes that make a 
plane soundless and invisible, for night 
photographs, and a thousand peacetime 
allied works. He has gone, on leave, with 
an expedition exploring the hitherto un- 
known headwaters of the Amazon River, 
and, several years later, went again to 
South America to assist the National 
Geographic Society in exploration work. 
Most recent of his spectacular adventures 
was his stratosphere exploration by bal- 
loon for the National Geographic Society. 

He still keeps busy at Wright Field, 
with no job too arduous or dirty for him 
to don greasy overalls and lend a hand. 
Still, almost any summer day as twilight 
approaches, the lanky, sunbrowned fig- 
ure with the friendly crinkles about the 
eyes can be seen trotting across the field 
for his constitutional. At the end of his 
run, when nearly everyone has left for 
home, he makes his way across the field 
to a clump of shrubbery nearly a mile 
from the hangars, and throws himself on 
the ground in a bed of long grass. Here 
he lies on his back, peering skyward until 
the first stars appear, as though he 
dreamed of some day reaching them. Or 
perhaps he thinks of his pet dream—con- 
quering Mt. Everest with its perpetual 
90-mile gale, by air. The man who has 
soared familiarly about the highest peaks 
of the Rockies and the Sierras as well as 
down into the Grand Canyon would like 
to fly close to the summit of Everest, and 
in some manner be lowered to the top of 
the world where he could take his pic- 
tures and be off again. Such an attempt 
seems madness, but if the opportunity 
oven presents itself .. . “Steve” will do 
it!— 


Use for Delayed Action 


HOSE who have cameras with de- 

layed action shutters can make use 
of that feature to prevent tripod vibra- 
tion when making short time exposures. 
For example, if a one-second time expo- 
sure is necessary, the shutter may be set 
to one second and delayed action. The 
shutter is then released and the hands 
removed from the camera. By the time 
that the shutter is ready to open, any 
vibration set up by releasing the shutter 
has ceased.—Ralph T. Morgan, Spring- 
field, Pa. 








CANDID CAMERA 


A fast little miniature with 
many new refinements 
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6 Pictures on a Roll of Film 98 b=} 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE ® 
An American made cence aS 
of $10 value, fully guaranteed, 
SPEED— ACTION——EXCITEMENT! 
Everybody can now go candid and enjoy the thrill 
and pleasure of taking candid shots. Get your 
minifoto now, its performance will amaze you. 
Look What You Get 
For Your Money 
Precision ground Wollensak 50 M.M. lens. Shut- 
ter speed bulb and 1/25. Fixed focus makes it 
possible to get sharp pictures at all times. Tele- 
scopic Finder, Tripod Socket. Uses economical 
127 V.P. Kodak or Agfa A.8 film in color or black 
and white. Has compartment for extra roll of 
film. Picture size 14%”x1%”. Enlarge clearly up 
to at least 8” by 10”. Special Introductory Price 
$3.98. Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred plus postage, 
if not as represented return it in 10 days and 
money will be refunded. 
Send for new catalog 
Candid Camera Supply Co. 
303 West 42nd St., Dept. 91, New York 
No blurs, even with long 
exposures, when you use a 
Bee Bee 
Neck-Pod 
7” when folded; ex- 
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tends to 3 sections 12” 
long. Has detachable 
head that holds camera 
firmly in either vertical or 
horizontal position. Com- 


$475 


plete with neck- 
cord and zipper 
case, 





The Ideal 
Pocket 
Tripod 


100% practical and the 
ultimate in compact- 
ness. Has an improved 
locking device. Closed, 
7”; extended, 45”. In # 
(18 oz.) $9.00. ,; 


brass, 
In Duralumin, (9 oz.) 
$10.50. 





Leather case included. 
At leading dealers everywhere. 
BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
127 West 42nd Street, Dept. 87, New York City 
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CAMERAS 


PLAUBEL Makinette, f 2, everready case, 
$44.00. Anderson, 121 Prospect, Reading, 





CONTAX 2, f 2, Sonnar, case, $142.50. 
Linder, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


NEW, unused Argus Model A, $9.75. Dr. 
Thompson, Bayard, Iowa. 





EXCHANGE Philco 640X Radio for Na- 
tional Graflex II. Louis Levy, 503 Grove 
St., Jersey City, N. J. 





5x7 AND 8x10 portrait camera, f 5 lens, 
$25. William Andrick, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y. 

WANTED, Contax or Leica, f 2 lens. Ar- 
gus Enlarger. Box 36, Granbury, Texas. 





SALE: Leica, f 2, case, consider trade. 
Carl Miller, Helena, Arkansas. 

3A GRAFLEX, 5x7, f 4.5, Tessar, case. 
Excellent, $39.50. Want Leica. D. L. Mel- 
lencamp, Columbus, Indiana. 








SALE—Solar f 3.5 enlarger. Handles 
35mm; 244x3%4 films. Foot switch, en- 
larging easel, F-R tank. Other accesso- 
ries. Perfect condition. $80.00 value for 
$50.00. Box 54, Mineral Wells, Texas. 


FOR Sale—Latest Model “Spartus” Can- 
did Camera, only $4; also Pilot Reflex 
Camera with f 3.5 lens, $25. Both guar- 
anteed new condition. Edward McEvoy, 
1265 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





ZEISS Baby Ikomat, f 4.5, used, $12. 
Leonard Booth, Dorchester, Mass. 


12 INCH 4.5 Zeiss Tessar in barrel mount, 
like new. $100.00. Box 133, Fayetteville, 
N. C. 








SALE. f 3.8 camera similar Ideal “A,” 





extras, $40. Joseph Biscay, Route 8, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 
CAMERAS—Miniature, Professional, 


Bought; Sold; Traded. Many Bargains. 
Write. Camera-Mart, 70 West 45th St., 
New York. 


TRADE Amateur Radio Station for Leica 
G or Contax II. Exchange particulars. A. 
R. Dressler, 7510 Montour St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

UNIVEX Cine, used little, $7.75. Harold 
Dodd, Moorefield, West Va. 

NEW Contax II f .2 and case, $120.00. W. 
T. Elkin, St. Stephen, S. C. 
TRADE—$150 Gibson Tenor Banjo for 
National or other Graflex. L. Glesnes, P. 
O. Box 255, Mankato, Minn. 

BANTAM Special. Case, accessories. Fif- 
ty dollars. Edw. Friedman, Latrobe, Pa. 
CINE Kodak Special, extras, perfect, bar- 
gain. Art Flores, Sinton, Texas. 

SELL Exakta, Super-Ikomat, miniature 
enlarger, bargains. Flores, Sinton, Texas. 
SACRIFICE Contaflex, f 2, case, $140. 
Frank Gill Studio, Oil City, Pa. 
WANTED —Leica. E. D. Thomas Graham, 
830 Fairmount, Jefferson City, Mo. 


SALE—Ansco Memo f 3.5, six shutter 
speeds. Heyer, Liberty, Wash. 
REFLECTA Reflex, f 4.5, Stelo with case, 


$20.00—new. Wm. Hill, Loller Road, Hat- 
boro, Pa. 



































MOGULLS’ Removal Specials! 4x5 Speed 
Graphic, f 4.5, Coupled Rangefinder, $88; 
National Graflex, 50; Maximar “B,” 
$55; Zeiss 120 Rollfilm, f 4.5, Compur, 
$17.50; Zeiss, 116 Rollfilm; Compur, $35; 
Contax I, f 3.5, $75; Exakta VP Tessar, 
f 3.5, $75; Kodak Retina II, f 3.5, $41.50; 
Super Baldina-Zeiss, f 2.8, $61.50; Conta- 
flex, f 1.5, ER case, $195. Bee-Bee 642x 
9cm, f 2.9, Compur, Kalart Range-finder, 
$59.50; Contax, f 2 and ER case, $175. 
Many more specials in Bargaingram. 
Free! Trades accepted. Enormous Sound- 
Silent Film Rental Library, Mogulls, 
68-P W, 48th St., N. Y. C. 


SACRIFICE Leica G, f 2, $127.50; Contax 
II, f 1.5, $137.50; Eastman Bantam Special, 
$71.50, cases included. Like new. Pabst, 
39 Valley Road, Larchmont, New York. 


CONTAX III, f 2, everready case, $179.50, 
Guaranteed. Phillips, 1229 Park Row 
Bldg., N. Y. C. 


TRADE—Fire Arms for Graflex. Parch- 
all, Key Bldg., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


LEICA G, f 2, Everready case, $125.00, 
Guaranteed. Spolan, Rm. 1102, 210—5th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Night Exakta B, Temporal, 
= Washington St., San Francisco, 
alif. 


WANT—16 and 35mm movie cameras, 
also Agfa Memo or Korelle K Cameras. 
Also still projector, 35mm single frame. 
F. Shafer, Washington, Ind. 

WANTED—Used Grafiex B or D, 344x4%, 
accessories. H. Sorbye, Nelsonville, Wis. 


12x20 KORONA Banquet Camera, with 
holder and case, for sale or trade. $20.00. 
Spring Studio, Lebanon, N. H. 
































IT’S here. New 200-watt 8mm projector, 
$19.50, prepaid. New 16mm automatic 
camera, $22.50, prepaid. Free 16mm, 8mm 
bargain lists. Home Movies, Box 216P, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 


CONTAX Lf 2.8, $25 Extras. Like new. 
$110.00. Vander Laan, Noah, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

TRADE—Conn Alto Saxophone for Con- 


tax, Robot, or similar minicam. Clyde 
Lowry, Buhl, Idaho. 

A GRAFLEX 3%4x4% Model “C,” Cooke 
f 2.5 lens, case, tripod, excellent condi- 
tion, 18250 Fairfield, Detroit, Mich. 
CIRCUIT Camera 10-inch Turner Reich 
lens $200.00 J. Oravetz, 328 N. 52nd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LEICA G, f 2, case, like new, $115.00 Sil- 
verstein, Rugby, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















CAMERAS & EQUIPMENT 
* Sold 
* Bought 
% Exchanged 


If you wish to buy, sell or exchange any cameras 
or equipment, tell the other readers about it 
through this classified section. Special rate to 
readers (non-commercial) 10 words for $1.00—ex- 
tra words 25c each. Payable in advance. 


Address: Classified Manager, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











USED f 3.5 Memos, excellent condition. 
wanted. George Tiebout, University, La. 
BANTAM Special, f 2, like new, case, 
tank, 2 filters, $56. Witt, 874 So. 18 St., 
Newark, N. J. 


WANTED—Graflex 31%4x4% R.B. under 
$35. Thomas Davis, 4214—2nd St. Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


CINE KODAK 8, f 2.7, case, filter, por- 
ge lens, $39.75. Dr. Prescott, Potsdam, 














WANTED: Recomar 33, state price, Carl 
Molander, International Falls, Minn. 


WILL purchase, sell or exchange, new- 
used cameras, equipment. Joe Zeidelman, 
4160 Girard, Philadelphia. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MONO-CHROM—1l16mm, 100 ft., $1.25. 
Double 8mm, $1.35, postpaid; processing 
formula free. Weston 6. Processing, $1.05 
~4 hundred. Boyd Laboratory, Ashton, 


SALE—Complete laboratory with $85.00 
enlarger. Equipment cost $165.00. Sell 
$75.00. Details. Write Box 716, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated 
Photographic Almanac listing everything 
photographic—still, movie cameras, films, 
lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds 
of bargains, new and used. All guaran- 
teed. We take your old camera or equip- 
ment in trade. Write for free copy of new 
Photographic Almanac and money-sav- 
ing bargain book—just out! Limited edi- 
tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co. (Pho- 
tographic Headquarters since 1899), 230 
South Wabash, Dept. 7-PP, Chicago. 


CASH for Used Candid and Movie Cam- 
eras, Projectors, Binoculars, Microscopes. 
Elman’s, 2300-PP Van Buren, Chicago. 


FREE—“Camera-Log,” contains charts, 
formulas, simplified records, glossary. 
Also folder of supplies, gadgets at frac- 
tional prices. Rush postcard. Econo-Cam, 
260-T Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE—1938 Bargain Catalog. Send now. 
Hobby Man, Jefferson, Iowa. 


BEADED Screens, 30”x40”, $3.00; beads 
only, $1.00 lb., postpaid. Illinois Mail 
Order, 441 South Blvd., Oak Park, Il. 


ABBEY Films, 1265 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Maxim exposure meter, case, $1.59, post- 

id. Excellent Clearo screens, 36x48, 
1.98. Keystone camera, f 2.7 lens, like 
new, $27.50. 


SMART Plastic Binders eight by ten, five 
by seven, $1.00. L. E. Massie, 520 Mon- 
roe St., Seattle, Wash. 


ENLARGER lenses—Wollensak Velostig- 
mats 2” f 5 focusing mount $5.95 each; 
2” f 3.5, iris diaphragm, $14.50; 3” f 4.5, 
$14.00; 3%” f 45, $15.00. 3” diameter 
first quality condensing lenses $2.00 pair, 
in metal mount $3.00 postpaid. Leonard 
Westphalen, 75 E. Wacker, Chicago, Ill. 


ARGUS f 3.5 or Leica flange, $1.50 post- 
paid. Leonard Westphalen, 75 East 
Wacker, Chicago. 
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PRECISE Enlarger, f 4.5, new, $16.95; 
free trial. Write R. M. Karet, 1631 Pratt 
Blvd., Chicago, Il. . 


WANTED: Used Eastman  Auto-focus 





Enlarger and 5x7 cut-film holders. Larry- 


Kleber, Belvidere, Il. 


WE WILL BUY your camera equipment 
regardless of make or model. Top Cash 
Paid. L. A. Camera Exchange, 1037 So. 
Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FULL list price allowed for your Model 
EE or Model E Kodascope only toward 
the purchase of the new Model G Koda- 
scope. Rifles, Shotguns, Target Pistols 
and other firearms accepted in trade at 
liberal allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, 
Graflexes, Weston meters, and all photo- 
graphic equipment, motion picture and 
“still.” Authorized dealers for every lead- 
ing manufacturer, including Zeiss, Leitz, 
Eastman, Bell & Howell, etc. National 
Camera Exchange, Established in 1914, 11 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DUPONT Superior (repacked) 35mm, 
five foot lengths (tongued), 25’ can, $1.30. 
Optical Development Corporation, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 


WANTED—Used telephoto lens to fit Na- 
tional Graflex II. A. C. Powell, Holden, 
Washington. 


WORLD'S ffinest rich cowhide cases. 
Everreadys for Argus, Foth, Wirgins, Re- 
flecta, Vollenda. .75, postpaid. Others 
$4.50, guaranteed. Quentin, West Salem, 
Illinois. 


WESTON Meter, new, $17.50; Keystone 
“8,” excellent. Dr. Rondell, Box 27, Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohio. 


DAYLIGHT bulk film loaders, $2.15. 3 
inch close focus lens, Argus, $1; Foth, $2. 
3 filters, mount and sunshade, $1.75. Was- 
son, Box 4706, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORED Felt Letters—1%%, $2.00 set, 
177 characters; stick anywhere. M. W. 
——— 941 Roseland Ave., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


AMATEURS desire to communicate, ex- 
change notes, prints. 25c brings their ad- 
dresses. D. Boughton, Dubuque, Iowa. 


WANTED, original poems, songs, for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to 
Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 
182, Toronto, Canada. 


500% PROFIT selling gold leaf letters, 
Stores and Offices. Free Samples. Me- 
tallic Co., 450 N. Clark, Chicago. 


PRISM Binocular 8 power, bargain, $19.50. 
Malena Co. 616 Market St. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 












































POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


35mm USERS—No Grain! Our revolu- 
tionary process renders finest possible 
negatives. Try us! Development, 75c. 
Superfine grainless, $1.00. Cash with or- 
der. Minifilm Laboratories, Box 11, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

TODAY’S Biggest Camera Bargain! Sam- 
ple copy of sensational 108-page new can- 
did camera monthly, Minicam Magazine, 
sent you for only 10c. (Regular news- 
stand price, 25c.) Beautifully illustrated 
with prize-winning photographs. Tells 
how to take better pictures, answers ques- 
tions on dark room technique, improves 
your “shooting” ability, advises where to 
sell photographs. Send 10c to Minicam 
— 18 East 12 Street, Cincinnati, 

io. 

WANTED: View Photographers. Com- 
mission basis. National View Co., Box 
85-R, Winona, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Promising Studio, $750 cash. 
as stan Write. Don Rice, Alamogordo, 














INSTRUCTIONS 


INCOME from your camera instead of 
expense. Low-cost, home study course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Earn good money 
wherever you live. Free book. Univer- 
sal Photographers, Dept. P, 10 West 33rd 
Street, New York. 

MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. In- 
teresting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 2255, Chicago. 


A Brown Tone With 
Quinhydrone 

NY black-and-white print may be 

given an unusual chocolate-brown 

tone by the use of a chemical called 

quinhydrone (not hydroquinone). The 

print is first bleached in the following 
solution: 














Potassium dichromate....................2 gfams 
Hydrochloric acid, 36%........-.-0-00-+ 2 €c 
ater 500 c.c. 


When the image has almost completely 
disappeared, redevelop in the following: 








gui hydrone ; 0.5 grams 
ium carbonate, dry...............- 1.0 grams 
Water 500 c.c. 





The temperature should be around 75° 
F., and the procedure may be carried out 
in daylight. The degree of development 
and tone desired is determined by in- 
spection. After redevelopment the print 
is washed and dried in the usual manner. 
—A. R. Patton, Fayetteville, Ark. 








finish. 





(EZ 


$6.50 West of Rocky Mts. 





MAKE YOUR OWN CONTACT PRINTS! 


with the (JACKSON ) PRINTER 


All metal construction. Unit-welded steel case, baked Morocco 


ressure plate with rubber pads, 

ing device for any size negative up to 4 x 5. 
Accommodates 35 mm rolls for strip printing. Roll holders allow 
guaeniee age Mina me , 

1 ualit iffusion glass. 
Burlt-in “safe light” i odigeting negative position. Side win- 
dow furnishes darkroom safe light fo : 

Toggle switch controls printing light. Green indicator flashes on 
during printing period. . 
Furnished complete with lamps installed—ready to use. 


a sete eect from THE JACKSON INSTRUMENT CO. "s170" 


Double hinged 
Adjustable mas 








@ Spring pressure negative clamp. 


r illuminating developing tray. 











PERFECT 
FLASHES 





(Pat. App. For.) 


NO SETTING REQUIRED 
PERFECT SYNCHRONIZATION 
From 1/50th to 1/1250th of a second. 
IRVING MFG. CO. 

1537 N. Hoover St. Hollywood, Calif. 

















GOOD-BYE GUESSWORK! 


HYP-O-TESTER 


ENABLES YOU TO WASH 


PRINTS and 
NEGATIVES 
PERFECTLY! 
ski area 


su AT A 
GLANCE. that your prints and 
negatives are wi rfecti 


washing with sfebeioent 
lei eliminated 





ion is particu- 

larly in warm weather. HYP-O- 

TESTER is a precision instru- 

ment which INSTANTLY _indi- 

cates 1 pers hypo in 210,000 

(1 part in 2,000 or 3, con- 

sidered safe) thus allowing consid- +. 95 

erable safety margin. POSTPAID 
Supplied ready for use with fiexi- 


ble cord, contact electrode and complete instructions, 
$3.95. GUARANTEED 5S YEARS. 


if your dealer cannot supply 2°: we will ship direct te 
your address on receipt of $1—balance C.0.D. Shipment 
will be sent postpaid if you remit full amount with order. 


DEALERS! Write for special introductory offer! 


PHOTO INSTRUMENTS CO. 


123 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 


SAVE on FILM 


LOAD YOUR OWN 35MM. CARTRIDGES 














FOR 
LEICA, 
ARGUS, 
CONTAX, 
WELTINI, 
RETINA, 
BALDINA, 
ETC. 





BUY YOUR FILM IN BULK 


Here’s good news for you Minicam owners. This new 
Daylight Film Winder enables you to load your 35mm. 
cartridges for as low as 15c per 36 exposure roll. 
Stop worrying about film costs. Make exposures to 
your heart’s content. You just load 100 feet of film 
into the Daylight Film Winder—and then load your 
cartridges with any b of P es you wish— 
in daylight. Has streamlined plastic case—simple and 
easy to operate. 


See it at your dealer’s or write, to-day, for descrip- 
tive folder. Price each, $10.00. 


HOUTZDALE STAMP WORKS 
HOUTZDALE, PA. 
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Bass Says: 


Photographers on a postman’s 
holiday to Chicago always make 
the customary calls on x te Field 
Museum, the Adler Planetarium, 
Maxwell Street, the Stock Yards, 
and Chinatown and then make a 
bee-line for the Camera Cross Roads 
of the World where they literally 
waste hours of their precious time 
inspecting the seductive gadgets in 
this unique camera shop of ours 
. « « for which their “better halfs” 
hate us most genuinely. 


tehaleslinse 


President. 


New! Rhamstine 
Electrophot 


Electric Cell 





Model 10, vest 
pocket size, 2%4x 
1%” thick, 4% 
oz. For still or 
cine. With colored 
ivory case. The 
newest photo-elec- 
tric meter on the 


ket... $10.00 
Case $1 
BASS CAMERA CO.—CHICAGO 


® De Franne Sport 


Takes 16 2%4x1%, or 8 24x3%_ on 120 film 
. . . With Rodenstock Trinar F:3.8 Anas- 
tigmat in Prontor II shutter—1 sec. to ‘iso 
—with delayed action and leather $29.75 


CASO neces ereeressraseserese 


© V. P. Dolly 


16 half V.P. or 8 full V.P. Compact well 
made .. . automatic opening with Corygon 
anastigmat F:3.5 lens, compur model B 
shutter speeds 1 sec. to $23.50 


BASS CAMERA CO.—CHICAGO 


New Electric Motor 


DIRECT DRIVE 
for ultra smoothness... 
another Bass innovation for 









Sound-on-film Camera 


Bass engineers have perfected 
a number of important refine- 
ments for this world-famous 
SOF Camera. Included is an 
automatic voltage control 
tube now a part of the in- 
pentene circuit of the 3 stage 

10 volts high gain amplifier. 
Write for special bulletin to 
DEPT. P.P 


NEWS MODEL—Ready to use—turret 
front with 1” F:3.5 lens—built-in micro- 


phoge a ad cells. In $250.00 


eee eee ween eeee 








Choose Your Weapons 


Either or both are yours for the asking. 
The brand new Cine catalog No. 234 1s 
filled with thousands of items for the 8 and 
16 mm. silent or sound addict. 

No. 236 is the outstanding contribution to 
Still Camera Catalog literature . . . featur- 
ing the usual Bass values . . . greatly en- 
larged ... more and better illustrations, 
etc. ‘‘Choose your weapons.” 


BASS CAMERA CO.—CHICAGO 





a. 
> 





SPEED 
GRAPHIC 


3%4x4% or 4x5 Speed 
raphic with 13.5 cm. 

Laack double anastigmat 

F :4.5 in Compur B shut- 

ter, brand 

SO 5265 6 861,316 ° 





BASS CAMERA CO.—CHICAGO 
>: a” 


® Super Press BeeBee 


Durably made 6%4x9 (2%x3%) film pack 
and plate camera, full at. ext. GROUND 
GLASS, brilliant and direct finder. Meyer 
Tricpien #68 lene oi Rayid Compur 
with delayed action shutter wit 

f.p. adapter and 3 holders....... $59.75 


With Carl Zeiss F :3.5 lens, Rapid 
Compur shutter and delayed anton $69.50 











® Filmarus Enlarger 


For 24x36; .} om, fine glass woe car- 
rier 55 mm. 73.5 lens, filter an 
condenser : $36.00 


eee ee wee were eeeeeeee 


® Candid Midget Marvel 


With sharp cutting F:4.5 Wirgin $19.50 


anastigmat, Vario shutter....... 

With F:2.9 Hugo Meyer Trioplan 

PreRer GRUEE . 6. cdc ctesveevies $32.85 
Eveready C606? isc i dcccccs $4.75 


® Baldaxette 


Range-finder coupled for 120 roll film. 
With Meyer Trioplan F:2.9 lens ... Au- 
tomatic film transport. Takes 12 2%4x2% 
shots compur rapi 

Shutter > ».<0.0:0 oe vcposie ces occcwes ° 


® Foth Derby 


Focal plane minicam. Takes 16 3x4 em. 
on 127 film. Speeds to Yoo sec. Built-in 


delayed action release ... with 
Foth Anastigmat F:3.5 lens..... $23.75 
Bingdt= caeO"s S565 5 cciind cece $1.25 





179 
W. MADISON ST. 





Dept. P.P. 
Chicago, IIl. 


CAMERA CO. 





Give us the “Blindfold test” . . . and 
come out of it safely and well satisfied. 
You can buy from Bass “sight unseen” 
and be assured of a square deal... 
or your money back and no questions 
asked. So—with full confidence .. . 
read the following super values. 


@ 10x15 cm. double ext. Nettel 18 em. Cart 


Zeiss Tessar F:6.3, Compur 
e shuseer end Beceseories, . aii $34.50 
x iss iroflex, Tessar 
F :4.5 and accessories........ $75.00 
@ 5x7 Compact Graflex, 8%” Tessar F:4.5 


lens and 
edapeer: 25... sete sfbne pense $74.50 ; 


5x7 Press Graflex, . 
‘ Sg PET on pe 
a an Fl A nn 
© sib ete sana SOD 

odak F:4.5 ’ $87.50 


ERS 
ca $n8 Siocuraiiet Graflex, 24” Bausch & 
om tt 
EL PAAR REAIE SS $225.00 


oa HD els ssaso 
Fok ei tsar zs ee 

lens ow hie be eoeeeres eeetds $24.50 
OF 2 tone, Seem eae $66. so 


ee ee ee ee es 


new 
& 27Ax 3h B pen Fee film, Carl Zeiss Tes- 
sar F:4.5 lens mpu 
shutter nnn $26.50 


= ery gy ons ee finder, 
$2. rioplan, q 

new ..... Mor chcert tester; ae 
€& ee ee plane Sports- 

man, wi rnon F:3.5 lens 

and accessories ............ $37.50 
@ 35 mm. Zeiss Super Nettel F :2.8 Tessar, 

focal plane shutter to ‘“oooth 

of a sec. Eveready case, at.. $67.50 
@ Korelle Reflex II, like new, with F:2.9 


lens, E d 4 
<a = ah $82.50 





BASS CAMERA CO.—CHICAGO 


Dollina II 


Compares favor- 
ably in perform- 
ance with more 
expensive mini- 
cams. With 
coupled range 
finder, Schneider 
Radionar_ F:2.9 
lens, Compur 
rapid shutter. 


" $49.75 


Eveready 
leather case 


$5.50 













Dollina O without coupled range 


p-~ Rrneeliehonneentioiet | O 


— Everesesy COGS 658s be oe bts eds $5 ( 
BOOKS FROM BASS 








Miniature Camera Diary and infor- $1 
MEE TEE SIME cos coccreocseccens pages 
Postage...... esecse Se 
Trick Effects with the Cine $1 
CME. Nevaceeercreccevat cesinah pia ents 
Cine Titi Pownge. - -- Koken s Se 
ine Litiin impli 00.00.46 508 b> wes 
- j Bosta o eesiee 9 «oe $1 
xposing Cine Film............ noes 
Postage..< < .<<ducuew 5c $1 
Elementary Photography by $1 
Neblette ccccesccocsseens cisenren aces 
Postage....--secses Se 
How to make good pictures—Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. Beet deer... oc00+taneisbcuee 50c 
Postpaid 


ASS 


CAMERA CO. 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


























Now... you can make SLOW MOT7/ON 
coLor Movies witha JjGue 


*99 sit down 


@ Now you can make:s-l-o-w motion 
pictures of lightning-swift movements and 
fleeting expressions—even in true-to-life 
color. Filmo captures movies of children, 
vacation days, and sports for repeated 
enjoyment—all for only a few cents a scene. 






























With a Filmo, it is easy to make flawless 
movies indoors or out. Film almost drops 
into place—takes but 20 seconds to load. 
Then look through Filmo’s spyglass view- 
finder, and what you see, you get. 


The palm-size Filmo uses low-cost 8 
millimeter film and is made with the same 
precision that has made Bell & Howell 
equipment the choice of professional film 
producers the world over. Fine lens, four 
speeds, and a single-frame exposure 
device for animated cartoons and titles. 


See both 8 mm. and 16 mm. Filmo 
Cameras and Projectors—either silent or 
sound—at camera dealers’ everywhere. Or 
write for booklet. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York, Hoilywood, 
| London. Established 1907. 


GRADUATION OR WEDDING 
GIFT SUGGESTION 


Thousands appeupripely give a Filmo 
to those who are “starting out.” y 





7 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY a PP 7-38 
1806 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me the book, How to Make Inexpensive 
Personal Movies. 


“BELL & HOWELL 





ge 











ODAK BANTAM SPECIAL’S great re- 
ception by amateur photographers 
makes possible this substantial price reduc- 
tion. “Buy of the year’’ at $115, it is now 
only $87.50, including leather field case. 
If that’s about your price, then this is cer- 
tainly your miniature. Extra-fast lens. High- 
speed shutter. Built-in range finder. Han- 
dles with delightful ease. Master of every 
miniature shot. See it at your dealer’s. 


FULL COLOR ... Load Kodak Bantam Special 
with Kodachrome Film and get gorgeous full- 
color transparencies, to be viewed as they are, or 
mounted in slides for large-size projection in the 
Kodaslide Projector . .. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK MINIATURE ENLARGER, MODEL B, 
is a useful miniature camera accessory. 
Blows up your miniature negatives 
to 100 times their original negative 
area, or to even greater proportions. 
It is equipped with an /.4.5 Kodak 
Anastigmat lens and has many out- 
standing features, yet it is priced as 
low as $52.50. Ask your Kodak 
dealer for complete details. 


3 Pees 
ete Zee mae 








EASTMAN. 


‘Famous KODAK BANTAM SPECIAL | 
| wow $97 eon. 





FEATURES 


LENS—Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR f.2.0, extra-fast, super- 
corrected. 


SHUTTER—Compur-Rapid, 9 speeds to | /500 second. 


COUPLED RANGE FINDER—Military type; split-field; finds 
the range and focuses in one operation. 


FILM-CENTERING DEVICE—Locks film accurately in position 
for each exposure. 


FIELD CASE— Kodak Bantam Special’s new 
low price includes a tan sole leather 
sportsman’s field case which allows you 
to carry the camera on a neck strap—ready 
for use without complete removal from 
the case. A great convenience for “rapid- 
fire’ picture taking. 


For BLACK-AND-WHITE PICTURES, Kodak Bantam Spe- 
cial loads with either Kodak Panatomic or Kodak 
Super X Film—the former for negatives of exception- 
ally fine grain that permit an astonishing degree of 
sharp enlargement; the latter for indoor shots or 
short exposures outdoors, where high film speed is 
essential. For FULL-COLOR SHOTS, you choose from 
two types of Kodachrome Film—regular, for daylight; 
Type A, for Photoflood or Photoflash exposures. 
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